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BY THE EDITOR. 


Cuarter XIV. 


HOW BIG GRIDDLE VISITED THB NEST. 
“ Why he is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin ; 
a pair of old breeches, thrice turned; a pair of boots 
that have been candle cases, one buckled and ano- 
ther laced ; an old rusty sword, ta’en out of the town 
armory, with a broken hilt, and chapeless, with two 
broken points; his horse hipped with an old mothy 
saddle, the stirrups of no kindred; besides, possessed 
with the glanders, swayd in the back, and shoulder 
shotten; ne’er legged before, and with a half-cheeked 
bit, and a headstall of sheep’s leather ; which being 
restrained to keep him from stumbling, hath been 
oft burst, and now repaired with knots ; one girth 
six times pieced, and @ woman's crupper of velure, 
which hath two letters for her name, facily set down 
in studs, and here and there pieced with packthread.” 
Shakespeare. 

As, until the arrival of the looked-for suc- 
cour to be brought by Chinchea, there was 
little hope of the attack diminishing in 
violence, the whole garrison remained on 
the alert, even Alice and her negro attend- 
ant, accompanied by Margaretta, keeping 
a constant look out. No further sign was 
given, however, of the presence of an 
enemy for many hours, and it wanted some 
two of sundown, when the whole party 
were collected on the raised terrace which 
commanded the drawbridge, the men 
smoking,‘ Don Juan, who, though still 
very ill, had risen from bed in a comfort- 
able arm-chair, supported by pillows, and 
Edward, with Alice and Margaretta, chat- 
ting near the walls, 





* Continued from page 268, 
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“Your promised visit to the Comanche 
Indian village will be delayed, I fear,” said 
Alice, “if not prevented.” 

“I hope not,” replied Blake; “ for I have 
@ great wish tosee this famous tribe, of 
which I have heard such great things. You 
have seen much of them.” 

“Nay, not much,” continued Alice. 
“Chinchea often wanders hither on a 
hunt, and the Nest people go and stay 
weeks beyond the Canon de Uvaldi;* but 
I have never seen more of them.” 

“Let us then forma party,” said Ed- 
ward Blake, eagerly; “and whet) these 
robbers have been repelled, we can make 
an excursicn to the camp Comanche, and 
witness its wonders.” 

“Am I to be one of the guests?” re- 
peated Margaretta. 

“ Of course,” replied Edward, quietly. 

“ Well, I reckon that are a queer start,” 
suddenly exclaimed Cephas Doyle. 

“What?” said Edward, turning round 
half fiercely, as if he thought the Yankee 
were commenting on his plans. 

“If there arn’t big Griddle, the New- 
town pedlar, darn my old granny.” 

“ What mean you?” said Philip, while 
the whole party gazed eagerly out. upon 
the prairie. 

“TI say, Ido, that yonders big Griddle; 
if it arn’t, I’m bound to be a liar, that's all.’’ 





* See description of this remarkable place in “ The 
Enchanted Rock,” a Comanche legend. 
Z VOL, XLVIII, 
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Mounted on a tall horse, that took 
strides of Garguntuan dimensions, a horse 
of more bone than flesh, and which wheez- 
ed ‘perseveringly as it. came.along, sat a 
man who, in his whole attire, presented a 
strange and anomalous appearance. His 
steed, like the Rozinante of Manchian 
renown, seemed fitted to the rider, and 
rider to the horse. The master wore a 
tall steeple-crowned white felt, bedizened 
with tags and tatters: 

“And his hofse, dear creter, it prances and rears, 

With ribbons in knots at its tail and its years.” 
On the rider's shoulders was a variegated 
mantle, that had saved all the stray patches 
which otherwise had been undoubted rags, 
the play of circumstance; while his steed 
had s saddle-cloth so multifarious in ite 
-hues, he seemed to have endured more 
cudgelling than kindness, if colour were to 
be taken in testimony; the rider’s boots 
were a six good inches above the knee, 
and had seen many a year of service; in 
‘this the horse’s legs resembled their mas- 
ter, being encased in a thick coating of 
mud, of much similar colour to his rider's 
splatter dashes; on they came, so glued 
one to the other, so compact, or com- 
pletely one, so Centaur-like, that all who 
looked on without knowing the man were 
amazed and puzzled. 

Whiz went bullets from the nearest 
cover. But neither horse nor man in- 
creased his pace one jot, appearing to treat 
the hostile missiles with philosophic con- 
tempt. 

“Who, in the name of wonder,” said 
Edward Blake, “is this strange arrival, 
who appears so anxious to gain shelter 
here?” 

“Which he shall have, and welcome; 
down with the drawbridge,” said Philip. 

_ “Are you quite sure he is no enemy?” 
said Jones, with much caution. 

“ Faugh!” replied Philip; “an he were, 
why fear a solitary man? a dozen might 
alarm you.” 

“A dozen?” said Jones, slightly pale; 
“heaven forbid. I would not have a 
dozen——” 

“No, not a dozen rats,” interrupted Phi- 
‘Nip; “they would fright you more than a 
dozen men, me.” 

Jones replied not, but turned sullenly 
awny. 

“And you arn’t hearn tell o’ Joe Grid- 
‘dle, Big Griddle, Griddle the pedlar,” said 
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Cephas Doyle, answering Edward’s ques- 
tion; “ why he’s a nataral born carakter, 
He is the best hand at a yarn in all west 
country, and will whip more cats, tell more 
lies, and eat more pork, than any fellow 
in Texas.” 

“ He must be a curiosity,” observed Ed- 
ward, with a smile, in which he was join- 
ed by Alice and Margaretta. 

“An’t he jist, though?” continued Ce- 
phas; “ why he'll swar he can smell a hog 
a mile off; he's rare, jist the chap, and no 
mistake. He's seen the elephant, I ima- 
gine, a little more nor twice, I expect.” 

By this time the object of this lucid des- 
cription had reached the Nest, and was in 
the act of crossing the narrow bridge, with- 
out dismounting. 

“ Roast pig in the larder, good people,” 
said he; “just what I smelt, inviting me 
to dine, as I came through the wood. It’s 
a fact, but I swear them thieving vaga- 
bones have sucking bacon for their break- 
fast, and I had nothing for mine.” 

“ There is plenty here,” replied Philip, 
helping him to dismount, and bidding a 
man take his horses to the coral, where 
the cattle had almost consumed every ar- 
ticle of food; while Jones eagerly looked 
to the closing up of the entrance. 

“ Well, I reckon you're above a bit soft,” 
said big Griddle, whose saturnine visage 
somewhat belied the merry, hearty tone of 
his voice, “to tell me there are plenty. 
But as you don’t disguise it, just hand it 
out yar, for I jist want to enjoy the open 
air, arare sauce for appetite, good people.” 

“Why, big Griddle, niy boy, are you 
bin in the wars that you look so black, or 
are yuu catched a cold that your voice is 
so almighty soft?” inquired Cephas Doyle, 
looking curiously at him, and bent, it 
seemed, on drawing him out. 

“What brute speaketh?” replied the 
pedlar, irately, and even impatiently. 
“Big Griddle arn’t in the habit of wars, 
no, nor of catching cold neither. He 
should like to see a cold catch him, that’s 
all; he'd be like a dirty, sneaking, pig- 
faced Yankee I know, and pretty glad to 
let go.” . 

A roar of laughter greeted the eccentric 
pedlar’s reply. 

“Who are you speaking to?” asked Ce- 
phas Doyle, somewhat angrily. 

“To you, my sharp-eyed, butier-eared 
friend.” 
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“Do you know who Tam, or have you 
forgotten me?” 

“ What! big Griddle forget the bandy- 
legged tailor of Houston, who made him a 
waistcoat out of seventeen picces, each big 
enough for a coat?’ 

“Tailor!” thundered Cephas Doyle, 
amid another volley of mirth; “I, Cephas 
Doyle, a tailor! Big Griddle, I am a free- 
born American, I am; and I arn’t no 
tailor.” 

“Many free-born Yankees is, I expect, 
or the worse for decency, I reckon, I do 
conclude, howsomeyer, that if all tailors 
were like you——” 

“Big Griddle, you're drunk,” said Ce- 
phas Doyle. 

“You're another,” replied the pedlar, 
nodding at the same time to Norah, who 
had placed before him a wooden tray, co 
vered with eatables and drinkables, roast 
pork and spruce beer forming the princi- 
pal ingredients. 

“ Big Griddle!” 

“Yes.” 

“ You are a liar!” 

“Don't be alarmed, I’ve got a job for 
you,” said the pedlar, with a laugh; “and 
you shall do it, as sure as my name’s 
Griddle.” 

“ But it arn’t,” said Cephas Doyle, ina 


‘cold sardonic tone, which drew the whole 


party, including Edward and the two wo- 
men, hitherto standing aloof, around the 
tonguey combatants. 


‘““ What are the fool arter now?” replied . 


the pedlar, still eating his meal, but cast- 
ing a wary eye around. 

“T tell you,” said the Yankee, with a 
gleam of horrible satisfaction, “you may 
have robbed, most likely have murdered, 
big Griddle, but you arn't him, though 
you are in his clothes, and do about a bit 
make him up.” 

“Then who am I?” said the other, inso- 
lently. 

“One, I expect, everybody will be very 
glad to see,” exclaimed Cephas Doyle» 
tearing, at one grasp, wig, beard, and hat, 
from the false pedlar. 

“THE BLOODY BLAGKHAWK:” said one 
or two of those around. 

“ Harry!” cried Philip, 

“ Murder!” exclaimed Jones, who turned 
perfectly livid. 

“ Captain Coulter!” said Edward Blake, 
coldly. 


“Heaven have mercy on him!” faintly 
exclaimed Alice, who nearly fainted and 
fell to the ground, while the bandit chief 
fixed a look of peculiar meaning and sneey- 
ing familiarity upon her. 

“So Iam found out,” sgid the bandit, 
with a cold sneer; “I must say I thought 


myself a better actor. That blundering 


fool Doyle must betray me too, Well, it 
cannot, I suppose, be helped. Glad to see 
yon, Philip; ayd yoy, Jones; and you, 
Alice dear; ah, my little water spaniel, 
whom I picked up oy lake Sabine, Mr. B— 
B—” 

“ Brown,” said our hero, biting his lip. 

“Brown wag it?” replied the bendit; 
“I thought not. But of course you know 
bes: og 

Philip and Jones had retired. slightly 
from the group, while this colloquy took 
place, and for the first time for days spoke 
together with anything like confidence. 
They appeared, by the glances they cust 
at Blackhawk, to be discussing the pros- 
pects of some proposed measure with re- 
gard to the bandit. The face of Philip 
was stern and pallid with passion; that of 
Jones white with fear, and scowling with 
hate. : 

“Harry Markham,” said Philip, d- 
vancing, “alias Coulter, alias Blackbewk, 
for it appears you are that bloodthiesty 
hound, who has been thirsting these das 
past for our blood, you are’ now in our 
power.” 

“TI rather think I am,” said the other. 

“ And as surely as you are in our power, 
so surely must you pay the forfeit of your 
folly.” 

“Why, what the deuce are you prating 
about?” 

“In New Orleans I poe yous greden: 
there you robbed me at the hezard- 
table——” 

“Beir play—fair play, by Jove,” sei! 
the bandit. 

“‘ Here you have, though I knew it not, 
stolen my cattle and horses, and killed one 
of my men,” continued Philip Stevens, 
sternly; “am I to let you live?” 

“You won’t kill me,” replied the other, 
quietly. 

“Nay, take not the law into your own 
hands,” said Edward Blake. 

“There is no law, here, yousg man,” 
exclaimed Philip, “but the law of self- 
preservation. I¢ is he or L. If he lives, 
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he will take my life; to prevent that, I 
must take his.” 

“Yes, his,” repeated Jones; “he’s a 
raging wolf; kill him, kill him.” And the 
arrant coward crept behind Cephas Doyle, 
as he uttered these menacing words. 

“ He’s a bloody varmint, he is,” put in 
Cephas Doyle, with a solemnness of man- 
ner which was strongly in contrast with 
his usual levity; “ for if he arn’t murdered 
big Griddle, and stole his fixins, my name 
arn't Cephas, I’m bound to swar.” 

“You'd swear a man’s life away mighty 
cool,” replied the robber, quietly. “ Big 
Griddle’s better off than I am this minute. 
I tell you, Yankee, I never kill unless to 
serve @ purpose, and then in fair fight. 
Tho pedlar will ride on his way as soon 
as he finds his horse and trappings, which, 
it seems, I have been foolish enough to 
borrow.” 

“Well, if big Griddle ain't dead,” said 
Cephas, much mollified, “and how so 
you'll send him up yar, why I don’t care if 
I swap you agin him, which arn’t quite 
fair nether, seein’ he’d make three of you.” 

“But I have nay to say to this, Cephas 
Doyle,” exclaimed Philip; “for the pre- 
sent, he stays with us. Yonder woodhole 
will be his prison, until better men than 
he decide his fate.’’ 

“Thanks!” said Edward, who saw in 
this middle course a submission to his in- 
fluence; “let him at least have e fair 
trial.” 

“He shall have fair trial before all 
here,” replied Stevens, solemnly; “ here, 
on this spot, in an hour hence, I, Philip 
Stevens, will array him as a thief and mur- 
derer.”” 

“ Murderer I” repeated Blackhawk, fix- 
ing his now cold and impassive glance on 
the other’s face. 

“If not,” said Philip, cowering before 
his glance, “at least one who has killed 
many.” 

“None in cold blood, Philip Stevens, 
save one who would have brained me 
yester morn,” replied Blackhawk, quietly. 

“Cease this parleying, away with him 
to his cage,” cried Stevens, hoarsely. 

“Yes, away with him,” ‘said Jones, in a 
shrill voice, the voice of fearful but terrible 
passion. 

Cephas Doyle and the rest seized the 
bandit, and dragged him to the small 
blockebuilt outhouse, that was to serve for 
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his prison, in which thrusting him, he was 
left to his meditation. 

Pale, with eyes resting fearfully upon 
the daring outlaw, with bosom heaving, 
and hands clenched convulsively, Alice 
had remained a spectator of the above 
scene. To a casual and unobserving look- 
er-on, her emotion would have appeared 
nothing more than the natural terror of a 
maiden, brought suddenly in contact with 
so notorious and daring an outlaw. Buta 
careful observer (and on the present occa- 
sion Edward Blake was one of these) 
might have noted something of more pain- 
ful interest in her manner. There was 
terror at the man, but still greater terror 
manifested at the idea of his punishment, 
and an inexplicable look of sympathy, 
which the young sailor vainly endeavoured 
to explain to himself. 

“Thank heaven!” she muttered, as she 
lost sight of him, by his entrance of the 
cell, 

“Now,” said Philip Stevens, “ we have 
work but for men. Alice, take your guest 
to your chamber; this is no place for wo- 
men.” 

Edward Blake was standing with his 
back to the speaker, and he noted a scorn- 
ful smile on Alice’s lip, as she advanced to 
obey his mandate. As to reach the gar- 
den she had to pass between our hero and 
his host, the young sailor expected a word 
of salutation, and turned to receive it. 
What was his surprise to see the gentle 
Alice, standing with sparkling eyes, and 
menacing mien, before her father. 

“Philip Stevens,” said she, in whispered 
tones, tones clear and distinct, which 
reached, however, but one more ear than 
they were intended for; “lay one finger 
on him at your peril. I, Alice—” 

“Hush, not that name, girl,” replied 
Philip, who was ghastly pale. 

But she had said it, and Edward Blake, 
who alone had heard it—for Stevens turn- 
ed away too abruptly to catch the words— 
stood as if rooted to the spot, chained, as 
it were, by some mysterious fascination. 
All was now clear to him as noon-day, and 
the warm blood ran cold and chill in his 
veins, and he walked to the walls to hide 
his deep, his awful emotion. 

The blood-made orphan, the fortune- 
robbed child, stood in the presence of the 
secret of his life, to fathom which he felt a 
degree of coolness and courage, and even 
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of dissimulation, ‘was necessary, to which, 
though one week before he might not have 
been equal, yet now he could, he knew it, 
exert. ‘The undefined dreams of his first 
night in the Eagle’s Nest, the strange 
visions of his sleepless couch, now took 
body and shape, and Edward Blake vowed 
in his inmost heart to unravel and detect 
the mystery. 

Alice meanwhile had left the terrace, 
and betaken herself, with Margaretta, to 
the solitude of her own chamber. 

Philip Stevens then sternly addressing 
the whole party, summoned a council of 
war, or rather of death. 


CuartTer XV. 
THE PRISONER. 


“ —_. Reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy, our own loss how repair, 
How overcome this dire calamity ; 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not, what resolution from despair.”— Milton. 
“ Blackhawk is now in our power,” ob- 
served Philip Stevens, as svon as the whole 
party, Edward Blake excepted—Don Juan 
had some time since been carried to his 
bed—had congregated around him; “and 
it is for us to consider how we may best 
rid ourselves of one who is the scourge of 
the frontier, who steals our cattle without 
mercy, and who makes the woods not only 
unsafe for the women, but for the hunter 
in search of game. Jones, what say you?” 
“Dead men trouble not the living,” re- 
plied the coward, who believed in no safety 
from an enemy but death; “let him die. 
We may never have another chance.” 
“TI thought as much,” said Philip, with 
a sneer; “and you, my hearties?” address- 
ing the men. 
“Kill him! kill him!’ was the unani- 
mous answer. 
“Cephas Doyle, what advice give you?” 
“ Why seein’ he arn’t an Ingin or a nig- 
gar, I arn’t for cuttin’ him off in this are 
coul style, if so be as he arn’t killed big 
Griddles. If he are, I’m bound to strangle, I 
say. Only think of the varmint, with his 
roast pork; but he was out. He warn’t a 
gwine to take in Cephas Doyle, not by no 
manner of chalks.” 
“Then you are not for his death?” said 
Philip. 


“Sartin not.” 

“Nor am L” 

Edward Blake turned full round, and 
gazed in surprise on his host, near to whom 
he advanced. 

“ You look astonished, Mr. Brown?” 

“Not at all. I heard what she said,” re- 
plied Edward. 

“ Who?” whispered Stevens, hurriedly; 
“my daughter?” 

“ Miss Alice,’’ said Edward, with em- 
phasis. 

“What mean you?” 

“Nothing; my words are very clear,” 
replied Edward, with a cold shudder as he 
spoke, for he could that instant willingly 
from his heart have raised his hand, and 
struck the man he spoke to dead to the 
earth. 

“ Well, whatever it means, we can discuss 
it anon; in the meantime, how purpose 
you finding if big Griddle be dead or not?” 

“I’m bound to go and see,” replied Ce- 
phas Doyle. 

“ What, venture out among the vermin?” 

“T tell you, Capt’n Stevens, if so be 
Blackhawk have killed big Griddle, I’m 
bound to kill him; and when I says it, I 
reckon I mean it. You know as how I 
don’t poke fun in these locrums.” 

“T do know.” 

“Well, it arn’t in natur’ to believe he 
an’t killed big Griddle, on his own word; 
seein’ his word arn’t above a bit good. 


-So I say, Cephas Doyle will go and ‘spy 


for hisself.” 

“Be careful, Doyle,” replied Philip; 
“ once in the hands of these knaves, it may 
be hard to get out.” 

“Tt will soon be dark, I guess; and I’m 
sartin the varmint will be on the look-out 
for signals. Blackhawk arn’t slipped his 
head in the noose for nothing, I expect. 
Well, I leave these diggens, and I go to 
the wood, and if I don’t ferret out big 
Griddle, if he are alive, he never smelt 
roast pork, that’s all.”” 

“ A wilful man will have his way, Ce- 
phas,’’‘replied Philip; “and since you will, 
you will. Meantime, do you, Jones, see 
that Blackhawk is safe; and if he have kill- 
ed this pedlar in cold blood, he shall die, 
though he were twice her-———” This was 
said in a low, muttered tone, of which Ed- 
ward alone caught the import. 

“Her what?” said Edward, hastily. 

“ You seem deeply interested in the girl, 
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and watch all she says and- does with mar- 
vellous care,” continued Philip Stevens, 
with a smile, as they moved apart. 

“T do,’ replied Edward, deeply gratified 
to find the other on the wrong track, when 
his own indiscreet words might have led 
him on the right. 

“You are frank, at all events, Mr. 
Brown,” said Philip, with a quiet smile; 
“and Alice may well be proud of such a 
suitor.” 

“T said not I was her suitor; I could 
not be, while so much of mystery hangs 
about herself and you.” 

“ Mystery, Mr. Brown?” 

‘* Mystery.” 

“In what way?” 

“She is not your daughter, and yet she 
passes as such,” 

“Not my daughter, sir?” 

“She said as much just now,” replied 
Blake, firmly. 

“True! true! poor thing, she never 
knew a parent's care,” said Philip, mourn- 
fully; “but if she be not my child, can 
you blame me for taking a parent's place?” 

“Certainly not,’ replied Edward, with 
a choking sensation in his throat, a tin- 
gling of the eyes, and a stern dilation of 
the nostrils; “but why call her Miss Ste- 
vens, when her name is——” 

“What?” asked Philip, in a low, hush- 
ed, sad voice, while his face for a moment 
borrowed the fearful and terror-stricken 
expression of Jones. 

“ Blake,’ replied the young man, in as 
careless a tone as he could assume, and 
pretending to light his pipe, in order to 
conceal his intense emotion. 

“ Blake!’ said Philip, in a hushed whis- 
per, glancing fearfully around into the 
nooks and corners of the building, where 
the closing darkness had already taken up 
its abode; “how came you to know 
that?” 

“Said she not so?” replied Edward, 
calmly, though what was hid beneath his 
calm, he alone could tell. 

‘* Ah, did she say so? But, young man, 
why these questiuns?’’ asked Philip, stern- 
ly, almost menacingly. 

“Said you not I was her suitor, sir? 
if so, excuse my questions; they have 
meaning.’ 

“ Mr. Brown, I know little of you, save 
that you carry a good letter of recommen- 
dation in your face, which, I knew not 
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why, excited at the first glance my sym- 
pathy.” 

Blake shuddered fearfully, and curbed 
his tongue only by a violent effort. 

“You appear to like my ward; I dote 
onher. Yes, sir, though, as you may one 
day learn, she be no relative even of mine, 
and though from reasons between her, my- 
self, and our God——” 

“ And I,” thought Edward. 

“She likes me not; I would fain see her 
happy. It is my one hope; to bring that 
about I would peril life, fortune. She 
has perhaps to thank me for much suffer- 
ing, mental and bodily. No sacrifice that 
Ican make shall be too great to make up 
to her fur whatever fault she has had to 
find in me.” 

Edward gazed in surprise on the owner 
of the Eagle’s Nest, and a glance of pity 
stole upon his face, followed, however, on 
the instant, by a glance of scorn and un- 
dying hate, which Philip Stevens, wrapped 
in gloomy thought, saw not. 

“Did she love you, and you her, you 
should know the history of my fortunes— 
you should be my confessor, and in your 
hands should be the means of reparation.” 

“There is then guilt?” said Edward, 
sternly. 

“Are we not all guilty, Mr. Brown, in 
this world?” 

“Aye, more orless; but some more 
than others.” 

“ Of these,” said Philip Stevens, speak- 
ing more to himeelf than to the other, “I 
have been, and yet ’twas he that urged and 
did the deed. But, Mr. Brown——~” 

“ Mr. Blake?’ said, or rather hissed, 
the young sailor, in his ear. “I, Edward 
Blake, or rather Sir Edward, son of Sir 
Hugh, whe by your hand——” 

“God of heaven!” cried Philip, pale, 
white, trembling; “ have merey on my 
guilty soul.” 

“You said just now that ’twas he that 
did the deed. If so, there is yet pardon. 


-But, mark me, Philip Stevens, this secret 


is between youandI. I have my reasons 
for remaining sometime concealed. You 
have time yet to think of what todo. If 
you be not wholly guilty—if the accursed 
deed were not yours—you can clear your- 
self.” 

“ How?” asked the other, gazing horror- 
struck on him. 

“Let me, as a stranger, win her confi- 
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dence; let me hear from her lips the story 
of that night.’’ 

“ That night! oh, God of mercy.’’ 

“ And if, from mere confidence in one 
she loves, she tells me all, and you are ex- 
culpated, the guilt falls on other heads.” 

“ Sir Edward, you shall hear it from her 
lips—she best of all can clear me, not of 
guilt, but of the damned, accursed deed.” 

“ Until she does, Philip Stevens, I must 
look on you as guilty.” 

“So be it,” groaned the other, whose 
resolution had wholly departed. 

“Then Jet us be as before. I, Mr. 
Brown, to you and all. You, my host.” 

“ As you will.” 

- “tere comes Cephas, bound on his wild 
expedition. My brain is on fire, action is 
needed, and I will accompany him.” 

“ Just as you will.” 

“Captain Cephas,”’ said Blake, “I am 
curious to see this pedlar, who must be 
quite a character.” 

“Rather, I calculate,’ replied Cephas; 
“spry and active as a painter, and cute as 
an Albany needle.” 

“ When start you?” 

“In about ten minutes. Lord, Lord, 
won’t I and Griddle have a talk, I expect, 
when we two gits together. Darn my old 
skin but it will be no mistake.’ 

“You have known him long,” cried Ed- 
ward Blake, while Philip Stevens walked 
away towards the room where the party 
usually congregated at night. 

“Treckon he seed me first, for I warn't 
above a fut high, and he wur the doctor as 
assisted me into this univarse, 1’m bound 
to say, seein’ my old grandmother’s told 
Me so ever SO many times.” 

“Doctor!” said Blake, endeavouring to 
be amused, in order to draw his mind from 
the wild and startling thuughts which fill- 
ed his soul; “why he has many profes- 
sions.” 

“As many, I reckon, as there are hairs 
in a bull’s tail,” replied Cephas; “an? 
considering all thin’s, that’s a deal, 1 
reckon.” 

“What is he, besides a doctor?” 

“ He'll tell more fortunes in a day, nor 8 
Spanish pedlar in a month.” 

“ What else?” 

“Why, thin he’s a mighty tall clock- 
maker, most as good as Sam Slick, as you 
Britishers bin poking fun about.” 

“So Sam Slick is a real character?” 


“Feal, arn’t he jist? Why he’s in « 


“That is no ptoof; many men invent 
cha ” - 

“ Well, I hearn tell of that before; but I 
ain’t availed it can be true. Thir are so 
many busters of characters, rigilar good 
ones, as ud kill a crocodile with laughing. 
T can’t account it true any man ud be sich 
a Rhode island jackass as to invent one.” 

“ Certainly, if there were many big Grid- 
dies,” said Edward, smiling in spite of him- 
self, “I expect romancists would require 
little invention. They would have but to 
copy nature.” 

“ As I see’d a born fool do down east. 
He showed me a daub of paint jist like a 
broom, and swar it was a tree. Lord, I 
could see with half an eye he was poking 
fun. I reckon nobody ever seed 2 tree sich 
asize. Why, my hand was bigger.” 

Much amused with Cephas Doyle, and 
perceiving that there was stuff in the man 
worth bringing out, Edward Blake, whose 
mind was of that elastic character which 
could accommodate itself to circumstances, 
went to his room, and, arming himself with 
rifle and other necessary weapons, prepared 
to accompany the Yankee in search of big 
Griddle, whose acquaintance the young 
sailor promised himself much satisfaction 
from making. 


ed 


Cuapter XVL 


BIG GRIDDLE, THE PEDLAR. 


“ T'll have no glittering gewgaws stuck about you 

To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder, 

And make men stare upon a piece of earth 

As on the star-wrought firmament.”—John Tobin. 
“With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 

And bone, and wrapped in most debasing rags.” 

Robert Pollock. 

In the very heart of the forest facing the 
Eagle’s Nest, and near a purling and pel- 
lucid stream, where at nightfall came to 
water the sandhill crane or stork, and 
where tasteful deer, wandering through th? 
woods during noontide heat, would slake 
their thirst, and where all travellers who 
wended their way through the neighbour- 
hood at night were wont to camp, is an 
aged tree, a sycamore, whose huge branches 
made pleasant shade in sunny weather. 
Its roots, gnarled stumps, peeped forth 
abuve ground, as if scorning to be buried 
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beneath the green sward, though quiet and 
pleasant enough looked the grave. Some 
even, more disdainful of mother earth than 
common, peaked their points a foot higher 
than others; and to one of these, tied by 
stout cords, the tether of his own horse, 
was attached a man of somewhat colossal 
dimensions. 

Six feet high, thin, gaunt and yellow as 
any guinea, or as his own Jeathern breeches, 
his only garment save and except his 
boots and red flannel shirt, he sat up in the 
twilight the very ghost of the tree against 
which he leaned, to all appearance gloaming 
on all arboriferous nature. Near his right 
hand was a bottle, whence escaped at the 
same time a faint odour of recent brandy, 
and a secret worth knowing. To that 
huge vegetable excrescence—for it was a 
gourd that had served its turn as brandy 
case—the delinquent owed, imprimis, that 
he went to sleep in a strange place, with- 
out keeping one eye awake; secondly, that 
teing thus asleep, he suffered the loss of 
his hat, coat, waistcoat, and cloak, to say 
nothing of his jargon, which men could 
only borrow, and that further loss which 
was common to himself in Upper Texas, 
and to Sancho Panza in the Sierra Morena 
—the stealing away of his beloved dapple. 

Big Griddle—for it was this renowned 
pedlar—had, during his tour out west, 
heard tell,~sometimes as a thing believed, 
sometimes as @ thing doubtful, that the 
Eagle’s Nest—so called from its position 
by all wandering hunters—was inhabited 
by a bold squatter, and a numerous family. 
Now as men and women were, in big Grid- 
dle’s eyes, but so many animated hedges 
whereon to hang his pedling ware, or big 
eyes to look at his clocks, or if women, as 
persons who brought forth children, and 
who therefore might want his attendance 
—for he regarded all mankind medici- 
nally, as mere viaducts for the conveyance 
of his medicines, 


“ Which whoever took is dead since,” 


he determined that the in-dwellers in the 
habitation that bordered on the Cross 
Timbers should no longer suffer from the 
want of his visit. 

Strapping an extra bale, taken from 
some well-contrived cache known only to 
his beast and himself, upon the back of his 
faithful animal, doctor, alias pedlar, alias 
big Griddle, started accordingly in the 
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direction of the region which he supposed 


likely to turn out a good investment. As: 


he went, his bale became lighter and his 
purse heavier, for no corner, no nook, no 
cranny, where house or hut could perch or 
sit hen-like, and hatch melancholy in the 
shade, was too remote for him. His nose 
was as acute for a customer, as it was 
sharp for roast pork—sharp enough, as he 
would often playfully and facetiously re- 
mark, for vinegar sauce to his favourite 
dish, a pig at nurse—or rather unnaturally 
deprived, cut off from lactial nourishment. 

Months therefore ensued between Grid- 
dle’s coming to the decision, and being 
able to carry it into effect—months which 
rendered three distinct voyages to reple- 
nish his bale necessary. He had reached 
the very verge of the prairie in which was 
situated the post it was his ambition to 
gain, when, fatigued with his journey, and 
having mercy on his beast, towards which 
he entertained a perfectly Pyladian friend- 
ship, he halted at the spring to drink, and 
perchance to discuss his morning meal, 
when his nose and eyes were at the same 
time irresistibly assailed, and the double 
garrison of sight and smell carried by 
storm. 

“ By my father’s old huckleberry stump, 
sweet pork by ——; a remnant, a fag-end, 
a sample, the leavings of some dainty mor- 
tal, more nice than wise, though I say it 
that should not say it, who am benefited 
by it; but still roast pork, by the head of 
the immortal Van Buren, General Jackson, 
and the army of the U—ni—tid States,” 
continued he, using his favourite oath, or 
expletive, as the moderns have it, as he 
dismounted, and opened a carefully corked 
gourd accidentally left by one of the ban- 
ditti; “brandy, by ——.” 

This was a nasal asseveration, in a 
double sense, because he judged by the 
odour, and spoke through the nose; but 
before he proceeded to make assurance 
doubly sure by the employment of any 
other faculty thereupon, he acted in some 
particulars with his accustomed circum- 
spection. Tying the bridle of his horse to 
a long rope, and ,having removed saddle 
and bale from his back, he allowed him the 
range of the lasso, which sufficed near the 
fructifying stream for some hour or so’s 
consumption. The bale and purse were 
hoisted by a leathern thong thrown over a 
branch into the very thick of the boughs 
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of the tree which thong was. then con- 
cealed behind the parasitical plants which 
crept up the huge trunk of the sycamore. 

“Now I reckon I can eat,” said big 
Griddle, with frightful grin, quite ogrian in 
its intensity. ‘ Gen’ral Jackson and the 
army of the U-ni-tid States, but this pork 
is good. By mother’s distaff—poor Mrs. 
Griddle—but it is not long enough though 
—talking of old Mrs. Griddle, puts me in 
mind of my Mrs. Griddle, she did used to 
fry a pork chopspry. Darn my old horse’s 
sack-cloth, but I should like to know how 
she gets on in the north. She must have 
increased the population of New Jersey 
since I left; by ——, and I not there. I sup- 
pose they sent that for darned old Whiffles 
—Ugh! the brute. There’s a state of 
things, one’s own family supporting the op- 
position. But these women are so obsti- 
nate. I told her I’d be home on purpose, if 
she’d wait until next Christmas. Oh, my! 
that brandy is first chop; French, I con- 
clude. Well, Ido think that are tree’s 
winking at me. Gen’ral Jackson and the 
army of the U-ni-tid States.” 

In this mumbling, incoherent manner, 
the old pedlar went on until he had con- 
sumed the whole of the animal portion of 
his supper, undiversified by any of the 
vegetable; he then applied himself to the 
brandy bottle, and to that universal weed 
which King James hath counter blasted 
with such determination and vigour, and 
not being generally habituated to other 
liquids after supper, speedily found himself 
in that delightful state, when a man, if he 
has any remnant of reason left, begins to 
have an acute perception of his being first 
cousin to that. antiquated female pig, who, 
in the days of one David—a Welch David, 
we opine—originated by some improper 
conduct the vulgar proverb. 

In this agreeable state was big Griddle 
found by the rambling Blackhawk, when 
scouring the woods in search of Chinchea 
and the other fugitives, and knowing the 
pedlar well, having cheated him more than 
once, he resolved to purloin his clothes and 
horse, and thus obtain an entrance into 
the Nest. As he felt convinced the pedlar 
had money and goods near at hand, he 
bound him fast to the tree, determined, as 
soon as the capture of the Eagle’s Nest 
was effected, to return and force from the 
unfortunate huckster the confession of 
where washis pack. 
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Big Griddle, when introduced to the 
reader, just as evening was drawing in, had 
just awoke, the somniferous and stupifying 
effect.of the quart and more of brandy he 
had imbibed, having hitherto bound him in 
heavy durance. Uttering a volley of oaths 
—for big Griddle was, if a Christian at all, 
& cast iron one—he struggled violently 
to get loose. 

‘Darn that old horse,” he cried, half 
inclined to laugh at first at his mishap, 
“he’s bound to have walked round me 
until he’s bound me to the tree; I'll swar the 
brute was brought up in a mill, I do. Joe; 
you varmint, won’t you walk back agin. 
Gen’ral Jackson and the army of the U- 
ni-tid States, but thar knots, I'll go bail. 
Oh! old hickory, I'm cotched. What 
coon’s in the woods to deep for old Joe 
Griddle? Darn that brandy, as my poor 
old father used to say—oh, his old huckle- 
berry. stump—its the fertile river whence 
many sources of evil spring. But wars my 
horse? Oh, Billy Power, where are ye? 
Joe, Joe! name sake, whew! And my 
pack, oh, by the head of Martin Van Buren 
—and considering all things that’s a big 
oath—that’s safe, anyhow you can fix it. 
But Joe Griddle, my boy, this sarves you 
right, drinking that catankerous brandy. 
Darn it’s old stockin. Well, I'd give the 
best clock out of Maine—though that ain’t 
offerin’ much—to git loose from this here 
state of moral petrifaction, I would. And 
my coat, lud! there's all the pieces I’ve 
carried about as samples for this twenty 
years in that old cuat; and the hat, my go 
to meetin’ hat, though go to meetin’s 
neither here nor there. And old Joe, my 
poor horse, here’s a fixin. I only wish I 
had the varmint, the unchristened coon, 
I'd make him suck his fingers without 
molasses. Talking o’lasses puts me in 
mind of pork. Pork and ‘lasses is a rare 
drink. I smell pork; ab, it’s only the 
odour.” 

“You're right, Griddle, my boy; I knew 
I was bound to find you. Well, I never did 
expect to see you taking it cool ater this 
fashion.” 

“ Jist look out. I’m savage. If you’ve 
bin poking fun at me you’re bound to pay 
for it.” 

“J,” cried Cephas Doyle; “why, big 
Griddle, you’re drunk.” 

“Don’t,” said the pedlar, “I ave bin, 
but I arn’t jist. But I smell a rat about 
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these diggins; your Captain Cephas Doyle 
as was at Saba.” 

“Tam.” 

“ Thin jist operate.” 

Cephas Doyle, assisted by Edward Blake, 
who could not, despite his far from agreea- 
ble humour, repress a smile, now quickly 
unloosed the knots which bound the ped- 
lar, during which operation the huge speci- 
men of humanity who followed this useful 
occupation, received an account of the way 
in which the Nest had been imposed upon. 
Cephas Doyle, who loved a joke dearly, 
made the most of the scene, and Joseph 
Griddles was wondrous irate at the use 
made of his person. 

“Gen’ral Jackson and the army of the 
U-ni-tid States, but I'll pound his jacket, 
Iwill. To ask for roast pig too; why, he 
might have deceived poor Mrs. Griddle 
herself,” and the pediar’s hair actually 
stood on end at the bare thought of such 
an enormity. 

“Oh, but he ain’t so tall as you, Joe. 
and then Mrs. Griddle’s ain’t like stran- 
gers, you know.” 

“ Martin Van Buren and the electoral 
college! I don’t know; women make 
strange mistakes; there’s Mrs. Griddle—” 
and the pedlar narrated, with strong em- 
phasis, the disagreeable support which he 
supposed a rival to have received during 
his absence. 

“But I think we had better regain the 
Nest,” observed Edward, quietly. 

“Young man, I expect you're right,” 
and whisking his pack upon his shoulders, 
having removed it from its elevated posi- 
tion, the gaunt pedlar, side by side with 
Edward and Cephas, went rejoicing on 
his way, and advanced towards the Eagle’s 
Nest, to reach which had cost him so ad- 
venturous a three months, 

Walking along, the eccentric huckster 
excited the risible faculties of Cephas to 
the utmost by the droll account of all his 
wanderings, which he narrated with infi- 
nite relish and humour, as if he, as much 
as anyone else, could appreciate the fun 
which existed in his own character. 

“That Blackhawk ’s a rare brute, I ex- 
pect; I should like to have his portrait 
taken, and send it to Mrs. Griddle, I do 
think.” 

“Perhaps she would fall in love with 
it?” 

“Fall in what? Martin Van Buren 
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squeeze me into etarnal atomy, but you're 
poking fun at an almighty big rate, Mr. 
Cephas, 

‘Women are mortal,’ said Cephas, 
drily, “and there’s no accountin’ for 
taste.’’ 

“Gen’ral Jackson and the army of the 
U-ni-tid States, you're about right, I 
guess,” replied big Griddle, with a huge 
grin, “ or else you’d never git  wife.’’ 

‘What, you're at that game, are you?” 

“« What game?” 

“Why, a makin an almighty big donkey 
of your own private self.” 

“ Captin Cephas Doyle,” said big Griddle, 
solemnly, “do you reckon who I am?’”’ 

“TI conclude, big Griddle; Griddle the 
pedlar.” 

“You do?” 

“Tm glad to hear it.” 

“Because pedlars ain't generally called 
donkeys without speaking their mind.” 

“ But we were calculatin’ that are fellow, 
Blackhawk,” said Cephas, who saw that 
Griddle was a slight degree offended. 

“Oh, he’d smell roast pork, he would,’ 
replied his companion. “I expect you'll 
hang that chap.” 

“No!” . 

“ Not hang him?” 

“ Sartin not.” 

“Then, Cephas, you're a brute.’’ 

“ A brute!” 

“Yes; ain’t that plain? You want some- 
thing stronger, I expect.” 

“ No iad 

“Then jist explain the cause of not 
hanging that are brute.” 

Cephas Doyle accordingly, with many @ 
hearty laugh, narrated the account of the 
trial, during the progress of which the 
whole party reached the Eagle’s Nest, and 
the true and false Griddle were brought 
into familiar contact. 


(To be continued.) 





LINES. 


Part I. 


My heart’s so full of joy to-night, 
It fain would burst its bound ; 
Each thing mine eye doth rest upon 
With joy seems circled round. 
How softly blue the arching skies, 
How bright each trembling star ; 
How sweet the sound of yonder stream 
Comes murmuring from afar. 
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How softly plays the gentle breeze 
Through the trembling foliage round ; 

How clearly through the evening air 
Is heard each passing sound. 

And in my heart what visions rise, 
Of love, of hope, of thee ; 

In the brightness of the beaming skies, 
My destiny I see! 


Past II. 


Few hours have fled ; but oh, how changed 
All nature seems, alas, to be ; 

The brilliance of the moon’s sweet rays 
Will never shine so sweet for me. 


Cloud, ye skies, retreat, ye stars, 
Why mock me with your light ? 

Why murmur thus, thou voicefil stream ? 
Why shines the moon so bright ? 


Yet wherefore bid their brightness pass, 
When clouds flit o’er our way ? 

Must nature change, when friends deceive, 
Or brightest visions fade away ? 


Oh, heed me not, ye twinkling stars ; 
Flow on, ye rippling streams ; 

Shine on, thou moon, and brightly shine, 
Though not for me your beams. 


In heaven’s blue arch ye move along, 
To-morrow as constant as to-day ; 
Oh, could we be as constant too, 
How sweet our lives would pass away. 
October 3, 1846. 





The Press, Spain, Japan, anv 
the Endian Archipelago. 


BY ARCHIBALD SPENSER. 


There are few, and those only whose bu- 
siness it is to mark and attentively consi- 
der passing events, that are at all aware 
of the importance of the influence which 
the events occurring at the present mo- 
ment may probably exercise upon the fate 
of nations. So many misrepresentations 
are always current, that it is absolutely 
necessary there should exist some ehannel 
through which correct information may be 
imparted to the public. And how are 
they to obtain it?—-where must they seek 
for the requisite knowledge? These ques- 
tions may thus be answered—BY MEANS 
oF THE Press. If, therefore, the country 
look to it for instruction, its power must 
be enormous. Of this we feel persuaded. 
We know that it is the general custom for 
people to consult their paper, before they 
will pronounce an opinion on any impor- 
tant political subject. 

We are, there can be no doubt, a rich 
and powerful people; we are always look- 
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ed upon as the capitalists of the world. In. 
every country the English invest their mo- 
ney. Are there railways wanted—they 
will supply the funds; are mines to be 
worked, the English must assist in the un- 
dertaking. From the most northern parts 
of the world to the most southern, we find 
British enterprise extending its influence. 
In Lapland, a railway is to be constructed; 
an English company have undertaken to 
do it. In the Straits of Magellan, a coal 
depot was required; there our countrymen 
are at work. Thus we perceive that the 
wealth and the energy of Britain pervade 
everything. Nor bas she been behindhand 
in furnishing the capital requisite to sup- 
port the expensive machinery of a morn- 
ing paper. 

What country can compete with us, as 
regards the press? By its riches it is ena- 
bled to secure the finest literary talent 
that can possibly be procured. Many of 
the articles that appear in the columns of 
our daily journals are the productions of 
statesmen. For eloquence, foresight, and 
deep research, they are not to be equalled. 
The old proverb that money makes money 
holds good everywhere, and particularly 
so with the contributors to papers. If 
men are ill paid, they are compelled to un- 
dergo so much fatigue in order to obtain 
living, that their articles show evidence of 
the overworking of the mind; but, on the 
contrary, allow them sufficient to support 
themselves in comfort by moderate labour, 
and you will find that the articles will 
breathe so great a vigour and freshness, 
that their perusal will be regarded as an 
intellectual treat, rather than as a'means 
only by which we may form a correct opi- 
nion on any given subject. 

The press is much (though not enough) 
looked up to in England; each political 
section has its particular organ, and in 
them we seek for information regarding 
the movements of parties. The govern- 
ment generally selects a paper through 
which it gives currency to its views. For 
that reason we often find them cautious in 
expressing an opinion. Abroad, their ar- 
ticles are considered almost as important as 
official dispatches; and in some instances,- 
more so. Thus, during the excitement at 
Madrid previous to the consummation of 
the Montpensier marriage, the arrival of 
the English papers was looked for with the 
greatest anxiety. It was confidently as- 
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serted that had the Times and the Morning 
Chronicle recommended a rising of the 
Spanish people, a rebellion would have 
been produced, because it would then most 
certainly have been considered as the wish 
of the British cabinet. It is not our inten- 
tion at the present moment to discuss the 
all-important question of the Montpensier 
marriage. Crafty deceit seldom, if ever, 
succeeds; and we have no doubt that the 
storm raised by the French court will 
burst, at some future day, with irresistible 
force, and overthrow these workers of mis- 
chief. Whenever Louis Philippe or his 
descendants may lose the crown of France, 
it will be through the treacherous and 
base conduct displayed in the whole of the 
late transactions. The great effects which 
the French confidently believe likely to re- 
sult from the Spanish marriage, have been 
ably expounded by the Times, and treated 
in a manner which reflects the hizhest cre- 
dit on the ability and judgment of the 
writer. The Morning Chronicle has not 
been behindhand, but has exposed the fal- 
lacies of the French press with surprising 
tact, and overwhelms its adversaries by 
powerful arguments, founded on facts. 
But to particularise papers is invidious— 
for where the press have been nearly all 
unanimous, it might be considered unjust 
to mention none other than the govern- 
ment papers. 

We are not by any means anxious to en- 
ter,in the present article, into questions of 
great historical importance; our object is 
rather to show how powerful are the ef- 
fects produced, at home and on the conti- 
nent, by the British press. Every one 
must be aware of the controversy at the 
present moment carrying on respecting the 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston; how 
the French press hurl their envenomed 
shafts at our foreign minister, which are 
received and returned by the British press, 
headed by the Times and Chronicle. But 
we would turn to another subject, which 
we now consider of greater importance. 

For many years past the affairs of the 
further East had been almost totally neg- 
lected by the public and the press. Few 
would dare to venture into the unknown 
field; the news from that quarter was but 
slightly noticed, or dismissed without a 
word. However, we are happy to perceive 
that such is not the case at present. About 
six months ago, the Morning Chronicle 
commenced a series of very able articles 
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on the affairs of the Indian archipelago, 
and by degrees extended its line of opera- 
tions to the distant and comparatively little 
known empire of Japan. Everything con- 
nected with that country had been hitherto 
veiled in obscurity. The late restriction 
of the trade has prevented the proper atten- 
tion due to the importance of the subject 
from being paid to 1t. Ina former article 
we endeavoured to show how little inter- 
course has ever existed between this em- 
pire and that far-distant country. The 
Morning Chronicle was the first journal, 
we believe, which mooted the question of 
sending @ commercial mission to Japan. 
No time for carrying the design into exe- 
cution could be more favourable than the 
present. We have proved by the late 
transactions in China, that we are not in- 
fluenced merely by the desire of territorial 
aggrandisement, since, after a long and se- 
vere war, we were content to renew our 
trade, reserving only a small island as a 
commercial emporium and naval station. 
Should a commercial mission to Japan be 
determined on. our ambassador could 
point to the strictly honourable adherence 
to treaties invariably displayed by us. For 
instance, when we might have retained 
possession of the healthy and fertile island 
of Chusan, we preferred sustaining its loss, 
rather than even appear to break the 
treaty. We say, appear, for it was agreed 
that we were to keep Chusan until the 
terms of the arrangement were wholly ful- 
filled. Had we been so disnosed, we might 
have taken advantage of the disturbances 
at Canton and Fouchfoo, and have alleged 
with reason that the strict observance of 
the treaty had been broken by the riots, 
which disturbed the operations of trade. 
The new project of sending a mission to 
Japan at first appeared to startle our poli- 
ticians ; however, they soon recovered 
from the shock, and the Times brought to 
bear its weighty power to assist in the at- 
tainment of a great national benefit. In 
an article of unusual vigour. they advo- 
cated the nolicy of the mission.” ‘The 
Morning Herald and the Standard have 
given their assistance, although they have 
not as yet devoted much space to the ad- 
vancement of their views. We trust that 
the Morning Post, which possesses so much 
influence in the higher circles, will enter 
upon the subject with vigour, as its voice 
will be of the greatest value in promoting 
an ob’ect of paramount importance to the 
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nation. ‘The Morning Advertiser, whose 
extensive circulation would of itself render 
its assistance valuable, even if the editors 
had not attended greatly to foreign sub- 
jects, will, we trust, soon commence; and 
the Daily News, which has ever been dis- 
tinguished by its firm advocacy of mea- 
sures likely to promote the welfare of the 
people, will, we hope, view this question as 
one likely to assist greatly in ameliorating 
the condition of all classes. The Sun, 
which has already expressed an opinion 
highly favourable to the extension of our 
commerce in the further East, will, no 
doubt, soon come forward and advocate 
the commercial mission to Japan. We can 
assure the editors that they can apply 
their great talents to no better subject, 
or one more likely to cause the rapid con 
sumption of our manufactures. Itis of the 
highest importance that all the influential 
papers should be unanimous, in order that 
the government, which is supposed to be 
favourable to the project, may be convinced 
that it is the unequivocal expression of 
public opinion. Although we are, in 
general, slow to act, when we do s0 it is to 
the purpose; we trust, therefore, that the 
present favourable opportunity will not be 
suffered to pass, but that, by a judicious 
movement, we may obtain the command of 
that valuable market, which has for so 
many years been closed against the mer- 
cantile world, with the exception of the 
occasional visits of British and American 
whalers, whose conduct, however, has not 
on all occasions been such as to merit the 
confidence of the exclusives. 

The weekly press have joined to aid in 
the accomplishment of the good work. 
The Sunday Times has poured forth its 
spirit in the eloquent and vigorous lan- 
guage of Greville Brooke, who, by dint of 
reasoning and argument, has done much 
towards spreading around a just apprecia- 
tion of the value of that commerce, whose 
attainment can only be effected by means 
of a splendid mission. We should experi- 
ence great pleasure in observing the whole 
press busily engaged in the performance 
of this national duty. The Spectator, 
whose able articles have been extensively 
reprinted abroad. and particularly in the 
Singapore Free Press, has considered the 
question with a great deal of candour, un- 
swayed by prejudice. The Observateur 
Frangais, a journal published in London, 


has also taken up the question, in an arti- 
cle which has attracted attention on the 
continent, as we shall presently have oces- 
sion to notice. 

Among the questions discussed respect- 
ing the further East, our occupation of the 
island of Labuan has caused the greatest 
sensation throughout Europe. The agita- 
tion commenced early in the present year 
by the Morning Chronicle and the Times 
produced an immediate effect. No one 
was found at home who could in any way 
oppose the project of opening up to us the 
vast commerce of those innumerable islands 
—and some deserving the name of conti- 
d inated the Indian Archipe- 
lago. The Daily News, in one of their 
articles, endeavoured to prove that our oc- 
cupation of Labuan was politic, but that 
we should reject Sir Stamford Raffles’ the- 
ory concerning territorial possession. This 
notion may, of course, be correct; but we 
contess we have somewhat greater faith in 
the opinions of that enlightened statesman, 
whose projects have always been found to 
work well, and whose views are now about 
to be adopted in our intercourse with the 
Indian islands. The Standard and Morn- 
ing Herald have also expressed their con- 
victions on the subject; but it seems to us 
that they mistake one of the fundamental 
rules of political economy. They tell us 
to look nearer home, before we clothe sa- 
vages; but by what means can we better 
administer to the comforts of our suffering 
poor, than by giving them work ?—which 
can only be done effectually by increasing 
our commerce. In Siamalone, we perceive 
from the letter of the Morning Chronicle's 
correspondent at Bankok, no less than 
135,000 piculs of sugar were ready to be ex- 
ported, if means were taken to enter into 
a commercial treaty with the king of Siam. 
The Examiner has taken up the same 
views a3 the Daily News, but these have, 
we think, been completely refuted in the 
well-written articles of the Sunday Times, 
which for many years has paid the greatest 
attention to Eastern subjects. The Spec- 
tator has a very favourable idea of the opi- 
nions supported by the Times, Chronicle, 
and Sunday Times. We are at a loss to 
account for the apathy displayed by many 
of the weekly press, whose vigorous wri- 
tings on other subjects gave hopes of hav- 
ing their powerful aid in this important 
measure. The Edinburgh and Quarterly 
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Reviews have brought their great influence 
to bear on the subject, but as yet have not 
entered deeply into the question. The 
article written in the Quarterly by Lord 
Ellesmere displayed, however, considerable 
acquaintance with the subject, to which 
the writer will no doubt return. In the 
October number of Frazer's Magazine 
there appeared one ‘of the most masterly 
articles on the question that we ever re- 
member to have read. It explained with 
the greatest clearness and precision the 
value and extent of the commerce that 
might be carried on in those seas. In 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine there was like- 
wise an article on the same topic, and we 
have hopes that through the extensive 
circulation which that periodical enjoys, 
it will produce its proper effect on a great 
mass of the public. We ourselves lent our 
aid sometime since, which we trust had 
some slight effect on the public mind. The 
extensive publication of Admiral Coch- 
rane’s despatches has tended greatly to in- 
crease the interest felt on the subject; and 
through the instrumentality of Captain 
Keppel’s work, a more thorough knowledge 
is beginning to be diffused concerning the 
Archipelago. 

We have now considered, in rather a 
sketchy manner, we confess, the great in- 
terest now felt in what relates to the fur- 
ther East. Let us contemplate their ef- 
fects abroad. Without entering at all into 
the Spanish question, we shall now turn 
immediately to the subject of Japan and 
Labuan, situated off the north-west coast 
of Kalamantan.* In France, Galignani’s 
Messenger has greatly assisted the cause, 
by the republication of the best article that 
has appeared at home. We are so accus- 
tomed to have our views mistaken, our 
actions maligned, and our words perverted, 
on the other side of the channel, that we 
were agreeably surprised by the tone as- 
sumed by the Revue des Deux Mondes, In 





* Several journals having objected to the use of the 
word “ Kalamantan,” we thiak it right to explain 
the matter to our readers. For some time the com- 
mon appellation of the island here at home was Bor- 
neo. The mistake arose from confounding the sul- 
tanate of Bruni, which lies on the north-west coast, 
with the whole island. When this portion of the 
country was first visited by Europeans, they were in- 
foemed that its name was Bruni, which they after- 
wards erroneously applied to the whole island, where- 
as the name of Kalamantan has been given to it by 
the natives from time immemorial. 
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an article remarkable for its soundness 
and moderation, the writer comments at 
great length on the results likely to ensue 
from our occupation of Labuan, the exten- 
sion of our commerce, and the suppression of 
piracy. We quote his own words: “ We 
wish England to succeed; the destruction 
of Malay piracy concerns civilisation; it 
will offer an unknown arena to commerce. 
Since the people whose interests are more 
immediately engaged in the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago want the necessary forces, or re- 
sign themselves to a fatal torpor, we will 
not reproach Great Britain for carrying 
there her power and her will. Neverthe- 
less, while the looks of Europe attentively 
follow the exercise of the discretionary 
power of which she takes the responsibi- 
lity, while the Dutch and Spaniards oc- 
cupy themselves in the conversation of 
their rights, the policy commands in a 
double point of view the general interest 
of the civilised world, and the particular 
interest of each nation.” But with all this, 
and much more, in our favour, it was im- 
possible entirely to forget the feelings of a 
Frenchman; he observes: “ All the poli- 
tical and commercial advantages of the 
new possession are perfectly included at 
the other side of the Strait. One beholds 
there a very near approach to the exclu- 
sive rule of Oceanie. Seated at the extre- 
mities of Asia, at Singapore and Hong 
Kong, England already occupies a part of 
the coasts of Australia; towards the East, 
she has Sydney and Port Philip; to the 
south, Adelaide; to the west, her esta- 
blishment on Swan River; to the north, 
the new Port Essington. She is installed 
in Van Dieman’s Land. She has sent forth 
Methodist missionaries upon the nume- 
rous islands which strew the Great Ocean; 
she is taking measures to repair in New 
Zealand the mistakes of the former go- 
vernor; she is established in Borneo, seek- 
ing with an audacious perseverance to seize 
all the points placed upon the routes of 
the commerce of the world, which can of- 
fer new outlets to her indefatigable in- 
dustry.” Audacious perseverance is ra- 
ther a mild turn to be employed by a dis- 
appointed commercial rival; but this was 
not sufficient. The writer speaks of our 
wishing to be false to our word in China. 
Public opinion restrained but yesterday, 
he says, the desire of the English to retain 
Chusan; “they dare not violate, in the face 
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of the worid, the faith of treaties; recourse 
is obliged to be had to subterfuges, which, 
we hope for England itself, for its own ho- 
nour, will not issue in an unworthy spoli- 
ation.” 

But we must not quarrel with the flaws 
of an excellent article; there is too much 
good sense displayed for us to criticise 
very minutely a national feeling, however 
we may regret its introduction. In Ger- 
many, the press, led on by the Augsburg 
Gazette and the Allgemeine Zeitung, have 
made the whole country ring with the am- 
bition of England; Labuan and Japan are 
the handles seized on to pour forth their 
intense envy at our prosperity. They tell 
us that the Dutch will oppose our mission; 
that they are justified in using every 
means, fair and unfair, we presume, to 
thwart us in the attainment of an object 
which would be beneficial to the whole 
world. For we can assure our worthy 
neighbours, that England will never seek 
to enjoy exclusive commercial privileges; 
if we open up a trade with Japan, it will 
be for the benefit of all maritime commu- 
nities. The Germans accuse us of endea- 
vouring to extend our commerce by every 
means, Can they blame us for it?—are we 
not justified in using every fair means? 
We have in a great measure thrown aside 
the antiquated notions of monopoly. We 
can afford to compete with the world in 
any market. Our “audacious perseve- 
rance’”’ has raised us above the wish to 
overreach our rivals by petty, dishonour- 
able actions. This is proved by the esti- 
mation in which we are held in every coun- 
try. Our merchants are looked up to. 
They are in many places the councillors 
of the native kings; and so much confi- 
dence is put in them, that they have on 
many occasions been placed in the position 
of guardians to a minor prince. In Lom-~ 
bok, one of our English merchants is con- 
sidered in the light of the king’s chief mi- 
nister. So take another instance, more 
widely known. When the Dutch, in their 
late expedition against Bali, had driven 
the rajah of Bleling into the hills, he re- 
fused for some time to come to any terms, 
until Mr, King, an English merchant, vo- 
lunteered to act as a mediator. Therajah 
could trust a Briton; and when the latter 
had passed his word for his safety, the na- 
tive prince came down from his place of 
security. Could anything be more gon- 
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clusive?—an Englishman's word is: trusted 
on nearly every occasion. 

In Belgium, a comment on the article 
published in the Observateur Frangais has 
appeared in L’Indepandance, in which the 
writer seems entirely to mistake the ob- 
jects of England. It is not our intention 
to carry out this mission to Japan by “la 
force brutale.”” Our contemporary is 
greatly in favour of the project, if he could 
be assured that there was no intention on 
our part to bombard the Japanese into a 
commercial treaty; then he would willingly 
lend his assistance. 

The Dutch journals are filled with the 
most bitter invectives against England, for 
daring to take possession of the island of 
Labuan. But this is the height of absurd- 
ity. Mr. Baud, their own minister for the 
colonies, expressly declares that the Eng- 
lish may take possession of Labuan, with- 
out infringing in the slightest degree the 
treaty of 1824. In a magnificent article 
published in the Chronicle of November 
13th, the writer completely refutes the 
doctrines advanced by the colonial minis- 
ter, that the Dutch have a right to the 
whole Archipelago. When the treaty of 
1824 had been drawn up and concluded, 
the English plenipotentiaries, well ac- 
quainted with the Dutch character, and 
for that reason apprehensive of future en- 
croachments and. misrepresentations, ad- 
dressed a note to the Netherlands plenipo- 
tentiaries, containing additional explana- 
tions, and intended to make assurance 
doubly sure. In this note they say: “ The 
British plenipotentiaries record with sin- 
cere pleasure the solemn disavowal, on the 
part of the Netherlands government, of any 
design to aim either at political supremacy 
or at c¢ cial poly in the Eastern 
Archipelago.” This then was their intre- 
pretation of the spirit of the treaty; and 
did the Dutch plenipotentiaries at the time 
offer any other? On the contrary, they 
acknowledge it, in their reply, to be a 
faithful representation of the whole state 
of the case. Can anything be more con- 
clusive than this? We are ourselves con- 
vinced that the extreme moderation and 
imperturbable good-sense of the British 
government will enable it, in the Eastern 
Archipelago as elsewhere, amicably and 
pleasantly to clear up those misunder- 
standings which are just now found to ¢x- 
ist. If the aims of Holland be legitimate, 
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she is alarmed without cause. We cer- 
tainly shall not presume upon her weak- 
ness to put forward pretensions which we 
should not urge with equal pertinacity, 
were she the first power in the world. 
But neither shall we be restrained by any 
fastidious delicacy from protecting our po- 
litical and commercial interests in that 
part of Asia, by the consciousness that we 
have to deal with a government which can 
offer no effectual resistance to our will. 

The Dutch are more alive to the impor- 
tance of spreading information concerning 
the further East, than we are. They have 
brought out an expensive periodical, the 
Moniteur, which is entirely occupied with 
subjects relating to that quarter of the 
world. Such a publication is much re- 
quired in England. Our good neighbours 
of Holland, however they may be affrighted 
about Labuan, are still more so with the 
prospect of our sending a commercial 
mission to Japan. There are so short- 
sighted as to believe that their present re- 
stricted and petty trade (for we cannot 
dignify it with the name of commerce) is 
of greater advantage than if it were free. 
But we feel convinced that the British go- 
vernment know their duty too well to be 
influenced by such senseless clamour. The 
proceedings of the Dutch remind us strong- 
ly of the fable of the dog and the bundle 
ofhay. They cannot enjoy an unshackled 
commerce by their own endeavours, and 
they would prevent all other nations from 
possessing what they never can, unassisted 
by some more powerful nation. We would 
throw open the trade to the world; and 
yet the despicable jealousy of the Dutch 
is aroused. We had hoped that they would 
have seen their true interests; but as they 
do not, they must come to their senses as 
they please. We do not require their as- 
sistance; we can carry on our projects 
without craving their sanction. 

We have now considered briefly the ef- 
fects produced abroad by means of the 
English press. The Spaniards regard us 
as their protectors. France has been awa- 
kened into an attentive consideration of 
our proceedings in the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. Germany has also used the present 
occasion to let her true feelings be known 
tewards one who might be regarded as a 
near relative, had not freedom placed her 
so far beyond her. Germany forgets, it 
would seem, that by our former wealth 


acquired by commerce we were enabled to 
free her from a foreign slavery. Belgium 
is also ready to lend us its assistance, as 
far as it can influence public opinion, if we 
will not employ “la force brutale,” of 
which we can assure them we have no in- 
tention. Holland, cautious, but persever-. 
ing Holland, as slow to remember public 
pledges as she is forgetful of the rights of 
meum and tuum, is endeavouring by every 
means to spread a false opinion of our 
views. But her interested cry will pass 
unnoticed; yet she may rely on this, that 
England is too magnanimous to use any 
unfair advantage over a comparatively 
helpless rival. Let her be persuaded that 
that powerful press which has produced so 
great effects, will be ever ready to protect 
the rights of any foreign power; but at 
the same time, no amount of falsehood, no 
cunning intrigue, no perversion of facts, 
will ever induce that powerful body to 
overlook the true interests of Great Bri- 
tain. And no interests are true, but such 
as are founded on strict integrity and im- 
partial justice. 
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Lady of the ebon tresses 
Cease to spend thy fond caresses 

On that nurstling of thy care ; 
Trust me, the wee thing with pleasure 
Would escape the lavished treasure, 

I would give my life to share. 


Dost not see each drooping feather 

Would upbraid thy silken tether ? 
Let the little bondman fly, 

Compact of melody and motion, 

It would roam o’er land and ocean, 
Basking in the summer sky, 


Thou hast nothing he would barter 
For sweet Nature’s bounteous charter ; 
Lady, turn thy thoughts on me— 

Turn on me thy gentle glances— 
How my frozen life-blood dances, 
Thawed by one kind look from thee. 


See the bird to heaven soaring, 
His rich melody is pouring 
In the trackless courts above ; 
Dearest, list what he is saying, 
To the great one he is praying 
To look kindly on our love. 


Who can paint my spirit’s rapture ? 

I have made a glorious capture— 
Thou art mine, for ever mine : 

On thy generous love reposing, 

*Till life round me shall be closing, 

I will live and perish thine. 


ACLETOS. 
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Hotes of a Toyr in Belgium anv 
Grermany.* 
BY E. M. 


Part II. 
DRACHENFELS—NONNENWERTH—ROLANDSECK—NEU- 
WIED—MONUMENTS OF HOCHE AND MARCEAU— 
COBLENTZ—THE MOSELLE—CASTLE OF STOLZENFELS 
~—EBMS—-NASSAU—MAYENCE— FRANEFUBT — HESSE- 
HOMBURG—WIESBADEN—DUSSELDORF—ABNHEIM — 
ROTTERDAM—BLACEWALL, 


May 29.—Rose at six, donkeys being in 
waiting to assist us in ascending the Dra- 
chenfels, After many a good thump be- 
stowed on these ill-used animals by their 
attendants, who reminded me of Highland 
gillies, we arrived at a little auberge at the 
top; and wandered about, delighted with 
the view, till nature gently reminded us we 
had not breakfasted. And then what plea- 
sure for a lover of romance to devour, at 
the summit of the Drachenfels, real bread, 
butter, and eggs! 

The Rhine below us, bearing on its 
bosom vessels that looked like children’s 
boats—people busied in the vineyards, 
that reached half up the mountain’s sides, 
appearing like pigmies—in the distance, 

odesberg, rearing its head apparently on 
a mound; on the other hand, Rolandseck, 
and the small island of Nonnenwerth—vil- 
lages, full of life and industry, at our feet; 
—all these, seen by the shifting lights pro- 
duced by a morning when occasional 
gleams of sunshine were saddened by 
clouds, produced an effect worthy an ar- 
tist’s pencil. Ere our descent, the sun had 
gained the ascendancy, and all before us 
rejuiced in its cheering rays. But even 
the fairest scene must be left; and the don- 
keys, by their braying, began to show im- 
patience; so, remounting our “gallant 
steeds,” a merry half-hour’s gallop brought 
us to the hotel. We then took a small 
boat, and were rowed up to Nonnenwerth. 
The tide being too rapid to admit making 
head by oars, a poor fellow, with a rope 
across his shoulders, drags the boat on- 
ward, with “weary step and slow.” We 
first landed at Rolandseck, and walked to 
the top of the hill, where, if the legend 
speaks true, Roland, when on his return he 
found his fair one for ever lost to him, 
looked down on the convent Fardens, to 
catch a glimpse of her when walking there. 
As I leant on the portion of the castle left, 
my thoughts involuntarily reverted to the 
olden time, when Roland so oft had gazed 
from the same spot, and there with heavy 
heart mourned his untoward fate, to be so 
near the loved one, and yet separated by a 
religious gulf. 

Rolandseck, being ata bend in the river, 





* Concluded from page 298. 
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commands a fine view of the Rhine, both up 
and down: from it the Drachenfels moun- 
tain is seen to great advantage. I¢ was 
with reluctance we descended and crossed 
to Nonnenwerth, a small island with a 
convent on it, now turned into an hotel: it 
being the dinner hour, we did not venture 
in, but contented ourselves with walkin 
about the | ae sg which are studded with 
flowers. Again our vulgar appetites inter- 
fered, and we had to reach our hotel at 
two o'clock. The.’current carried us back 
to Kénigswinter, where dining and pack- 
ing occupied us till half-past four, at which 
hour we went on board the steamboat. 

It was with real feelings of regret I lost 
sight of Rolandseck; but, although less in- 
teresting, the after scenes were not devoid 
of beauty. As we travelled on, we came 
upon some sweet spot sheltered by hills, 
where the humble village church reared 
its head, or castle, as it were dropped 
down, not built on the summit of craggy 
hill, whilst half-way up the sides the vine- 

ards reached, giving one the unromantic 
idea of a field of peas. These vineyards 
are by no means so beautiful as their name 
to our ears would denote. They, however, 


clothe the sides of mountains which would - 


otherwise have a bare appearance; and by 
man’s industry terraces are formed, so that 
some portion of earth is preserved even in 
the most precipitous places. 

We arrived at Neuwied in the dusk of 
the evening. Nothing abvut it looked pre- 
possessing. A few coal slopes at the pier 
gave a hard, business look to the place; 
and our walk through the formal streets 
did not give us more favourable impres- 
sions. Rising, however, early in the morn- 
ing of the 30th, and, as usual, taking a 
ramble, we found the palace gardens, al- 
though small, remarkably well laid out, 
forming a pleasing contrast to the town, 
which, in broad da ylight, looked worse than 
under the softening influences of evening. 
The houses are all built in a regular style, 
not unlike the old-fashioned ones children 
used to work on samplers. The streets 
are broad; but having neither shrubs nor 
trees to shade them, they are hot and un- 
comfortable. After breakfast, we went to 
the really excellent educational Moravian 
establishment. From being acquainted 
with one of the pupils, I had an opportu- 
nity of knowing the real solidity of the 
system of education pursued init. Danc- 
ing is the only accomplishment forbidden. 
In everything else, the greatest pains are 
taken by the teachers to promote the ad- 
vancement of those placed under their 
care; and the very moderate sum of forty 
pounds covers the annual expenditure of 
each pupil. The fancy-work done by the 
Moravian sisters, as they are called, ia very 
beautiful, and sold at a reasonable rate. 
2a VOL. XLVII. 
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At twelve o’clock, we left Neuwied for 
Coblentz. The first object of interest is 
the White Tower. .An obelisk marks the 
spot where General Hoche, who command- 
ed the French in 1797, threw a bridge 
across to the small island near, and, in 
spite of the opposition of the Austrians, 
crossed the Rhine. —— near 
Coblentz the monument of General Mar- 
ceau is also seen. Nothing in the sur- 
rounding scenery of this part of the Rhine 
is worthy of particular notice, until you 
nearly touch the point of land on which 
stands Coblentz, and where it is joined by 
the Moselle. It rather astonished me to 
find that the latter river was really, as 
well as poetically, blue; a distinct azure 
line being evident to the eye—the Rhine 
being of a dull yellow, while the Moselle 
is of heaven’s own tint. s 

Coblentz is singularly fortunate as re- 
gards situation. No stranger can step on 
shore and enter one of the many gaily de- 
corated hotels, which are principally situ- 
ated on the quay, without watching with 
interest the varied scene ever going on. 
The fortress of Ehrenbreitstein opposite, is 
connected with the town by a bridge of 
boats, which every half-hour opens to al- 
low steamboats, or those enormous rafts of 
timber common to the Rhine, to pass. 
These rafts are interesting both from their 
intrinsic value, and also from the appear- 
ance of busy life that is going on in the 
various tents erected on them. Cooking, 
washing, and all domestic occupations, are 
carried on the same as on shore, by a little 
community, amounting to nearly a hun- 
dred persons. 

Our hotel gave us ewery opportunity of 
watching the river, a balcony from our 
room enabling us to sit outside. Nothing 
could be more elegant than this apartment: 
the curtains of light muslin were festooned 
with blue draperies, supported at the head 
of the bed by a gilt arrow; while the fa- 
mous down coverlets were placed on beds 


’ that looked too fairy-like for tired mor- 


tals. A ceiling painted with Cupids— 
fruits and flowers, footstools, sofa, and 
what was still more uncommon in a Ger- 
man hotel, a carpet, completed the tout en- 
semble, 

We walked through the town, but saw 
nothing remarkable beyond the usual num- 
ber of gay shops, and a square where the 
wmilitary exercised. ur after-dinner ram- 
ble was prevented by a violent thunder- 
storm. 

83lst.—The morning rather damp. At 
eleven, however, the sun breaking forth, 
we drove to the Carthusian Point, where 
we had a charming view of the Moselle. 
The Germans say, “father Rhine,” and 
“ mother Moselle’—a good distinction, the 
different characters of the two rivers being 
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sweetness, 
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as clearly marked as those of man and 
woman. The Rhine, With its quick impe- 
tuous current, rushes along with an air of 
triumph. The Moselle, on the other hand, 
glides past in quiet beauty, the fertile and 
cultivated appearance of its banks impart- 
ing to ita peculiar charm of grace and 
After enjoying the prospect 
for some time, we proceeded to the Castle 
of Stolzenfels, which stands on an emi- 
nence overlooking the Rhine. Having left 
the carriage at a little hamlet, we ascended 
a rather steep hill, artificially arranged as 
a glen, with water dashing over the stones; 
but the artificiality was tvo apparent. 
Nature, let her handiwork be ever so 
rough, is ever to me preferable to art. 
The castle was presented to the king of 
Prussia by the townsfolk of Coblentz; but 
some great person being expected, we 
did not succeed in gaining admittance. It 
is, I believe, better worthy of a visit than 
the continental pe usually are; for, 
with all their gilt and velvet, there isa 
great want of what we would call comfort 
in such places. Indeed, the Germans, 
from prince to peasant, are an easy set of 
mag Give the man his pipe, the woman 
er knitting, and give them both their 
music, and a bottle of light wine, in a cool 
seat, on a summer evening, and they ask 
for none of what an Englishman would 
call necessaries. At first, even I, who 
have but few wants, missed many things. 
Now I see what sensible people they are; 
for what do we get by grumbling? Our 
countrymen seem to think it a privilege to 
fret and complain, as I have never heard 
any of them open their lips without their 
finding fault with something. True,many 
things appear strange to us, and are totally 
at variance with our customs; but the hap- 
piness of the Germans on small means, 
their contentment, and love of music, 
flowers, and fresh air, are to me quite en- 
viable. They certainly smoke; but such 
a thing as a tipsy man I never saw. I 
shall therefore not attempt to find fault. 
Though true to my country, I should just 
like to hint, that the people whom I have 
thus lauded for what is good in them, are 
rather boorish and stupid—the lower class 
I mean, as I had no opportunity of judging 
of the upper. The French are much more 
agreeable, whether as shopkeepers dispos- 
ing of their goods, or casual acquaintances 
discoursing of the weather. After dinner, 
we walked across the bridge, and ascended 
a hill to the right of Ehrenbreitstein. A 
number of youngsters were playing at 
hide-and-seek in the gardens on its sum- 
mit. We sat down delighted with the 
— at our feet, and, in true country 
ashion, had a jug of milk and brown 
bread. In a short time, there appeared 
every symptum of a storm. Black clouds 
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chased each other athwart the sky—the 
whole country lying in shade. Coblentz, 
the Moselle, the Rhine, with the busy 
scene ever enacted on its bosom, were 
spread out before us, and at one side the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, with Stolzen- 
fels in the distance. Soon a few drops of 
rain fell; a rainbow cast its vivid colour- 
ing over the landscape; whilst the sun, 
bursting forth before sinking behind the 
western hills, threw a rich gleam over all 
nature. The silence which precedes a 
storm passed away, birds _ sang, and 
the merry voice of children, from the ham- 
let below, came sweetly on the ear, mel- 
lowed by distance. The rich radiant lines 
left by the setting sun, threw such a mag- 
nificent aspect over the whole country, as 
to tempt us to linger on the heights till 
the grey clouds of evening warned us to 
return. 

JuNE 4.—About twelve we left Coblentz, 
per omnibus, for Ems; the road to which, 
being diversified by hills, villages, and one 
or two peeps of Stolzenfels, and the pretty, 
romantic-looking Castle of Lahnstein, 
formed a most agreeable ride. Ems is a 
small town, composed entirely of hotels 
and lodging-houses, and in one of the lat- 
ter we were very quickly domiciled. A 
smali but pretty river, the Lahn, flows 
through the town, on the banks of which 
we walked in the evening, and to our great 
delight saw, for the first time, fire-flies 
like wandering stars flitting everywhere. 

As we remained some time in Ems, and 
as one day was so like its brother, I shall 
speak in general terms of our walks and 
excursions. Whether the water is better 
for rich folks than poor, I cannot say; but 
the place is very aristocratic. The said 
waters are far from unpleasant to the taste, 
the cold spring rather refreshing than 
otherwise. About the centre of the town 
stands the “Coursaal,” a large handsome 
building, of course principally devoted to 
play, though it is also occupied as a café. 
In a line from it 1s a row of shops, shelter- 
ed by a piazza, — by pillars, round 
which all sorts of climbing plants creep. 
In front are the gardens, reaching to the 
river. A rotunda, in which the band 
plays in fine weather, is situated rather to 
one side of the gardens—a disadvantage, 
as you cannot catch all the sweet sounds, 
if walking up and down. There are, how- 
ever, plenty of seats. The sweetest flow- 
ers and finest shrubs are here congregated, 
and nothing can surpass the feeling of 
pleasure their scent gives when washed by 
the morning dew; for in the morning at 
seven you are roused to enjoy the prome- 
nade, by the band commencing a peculiar 
choral or praise to God. Few are indo- 
lent enough to require such pleasant awa- 
kening; and long ere the music is heard, 
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crowds of well-dressed people throng the 
~—— with their glasses in their hands, 
rom which they sip the mineral waters in 
the leisurely way recommended by the 
physicians. The band are Paid by sub- 
scriptions from strangers. They play an 
hour in the morning, and generally two in 
the evening, and are really very supericr, 
the selections being from the finest operas, 
waltzes, &c., by the best Italian and Ger- 
man composers. The great disadvantage 
of Ems is its excessive heat. Did not-the 
whole country abound in shady walks, it 
would be scarcely endurable, as it is so 
shut in by hills, and from the hot springs 
has so close a feeling, that “you long in- 
tensely for cool breezes, which you can 
only obtain by ascending some of the neigh- 
bouri ig heights, either on foot or by the 
aid of” onkeys. Of the assenine tribe they 
make a grand and most amusing parade. 
Although only mounted by ragged urchins, 
they look, in their trappings of scarlet 
cloth, somewhat like a regiment, when 
ranged opposite the gardens, and going 
through ridiculous evolutions. I never 
thought donkeys had so much spirit as I 
found in those at Ems. We had many 
pleasant excursions on them; one in par- 
ticular to Nassau. A short ride of six 
miles on the banks of the river Lahn, 
brought us to this pretty little town. Af- 
ter crossing an iron is our donkeys 
gallantly ascended a steep hill to the cas- 
tle. A magnificent prospect awaited us, 
the whole country being spread out as on a 
map. The castle has but one turret re- 
maining, and is, of course, more for orna- 
ment than use. The hill on which it 
stands is thickly planted with trees; wild 
flowers and strawberries are plentifully 
strewed around. On our return to the 
village inn, we had the small wild straw- 
berries and cream. It is rather singular 
that no other are seen offering for sale. 
We had many delightful rambles at Ems 
in the cool of the evening, as the moon 
seemed to have put on her bestgarb. One 
night as we climbed the Moorshiit (a hill 
near Ems), she peeped like a young co- 
quette between the thicket; then, as we 
emerged, shone down on hill and dale, vil- 
lage and river, with so much dignity, that 
one could never have supposed her guilty 
of such childish tricks. The excessive 
heat through the day caused us to hail her 
cool beams with pleasure. 

20th.—We bade farewell with much re- 
gret to Ems, and remained an hour or two 
at Coblentz, which looked to us like the 
face of an old friend. At twelve, we went 
on board the steamboat, and passed all the 
far-famed scenery of the Rhine. Only one 
place, Lurlei Felsen, realized my idea 
of romantic beauty. Near this place 
is the celebrated echo; and a man, 
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being stationed for the purpose, blows a 
horn, and shouts as each boat passes. 
The sound is said to be repeated fifteen 
times. There is a most picturesque town 
on the opposite side, Oberwesel; and, soon 
after, Bingen, which somewhat resembles 
Coblentz, attracts your notice. On the 
other side are the famous vineyards which 
supply the world with Johannisberg and 
other Rhenish wines. The country now 
assumed a most uninteresting appearance; 
and though we touched at Biberich, the 
palace was anything but a pleasing build- 
ing. The setting sun, however, was light- 
ing up Mayence, at which place we arrived 
in time to catch the last train to Frank- 
furt. In the train, we passed through a 
very fine country, with vineyards and 
fields on either side, and, every ten mi- 
nutes, villages or handsome villas attract- 
ing our attention. ‘Ico tired, however, to 
care much for fine scenery, we hailed with 
pleasure our entrance into Frankfurt; and 
having with difficulty found an hotel that 
had room for us, most thankfully supped, 
and withdrew to rest. 

21st.—After breakfast, walked through 
the very handsome town of Frankfurt, 
which delighted us by its appearance of 
wealth aa mercantile prosperity, to the 
garden of Mr. Bethman, where Dannecker’s 
statue of Ariadne is daily shown to hun- 
dreds of admiring strangers. We were 
much pleased with the ease and beauty of 
the figure, which, when a rose-coloured 
light was thrown on it, looked like life. 
We then spent a short time in the Stosdel 
Museum of pictures, returning by one of 
the principal squares, where the fine bronze 
statue of Géethe, by Schwanthaler, stands. 
There is a massive grandeur about this 
figure which gives you an idea of the 
mind of the man. 

At two o’clock, we took our seats in the 
omnibus to Hesse-Homburg—a ride of 
twelve miles. The drive was pleasant, 
and very like England, the fields on both 
sides being fresh and green, while miles of 
fruit-trees gave a charming appearance to 
the otherwise dusty road. On reaching 
our destination, we felt disappointed with 
the unfinished appearance of the place, 
houses in a state unfit for habitation being 
observable in every direction. With diffi- 
culty we procured lodgings; and, finding 
that it was out of the question to expect 
anything to eat, we went to the Coursaal 
hard by, and, sitting on the balcony, satis- 
fied our hunger, while our ears, at the 
same time, were regaled with the sounds 
of a splendid band of music. 

We found Homburg a very pleasant 
place to reside in, as in the evening of even 
the warmest summer day, as soon as the 
sun sinks behind the Taunus mountains, a 
cool and refreshing breeze springs up. 
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The country around abounds in beautiful 
walks and rides. The accommodation is 
rather deficient, owing to the immense in- 
flux of strangers; but this will soon be re- 
medied, as new houses are springing up 
like mushrooms. The place has every 
chance of retaining its popularity, as the 
waters are highly medicinal, and as there 
is a decided difference in the qualities of 
the various springs, adapted to different 
complaints. To the mere lover of plea- 
sure, moreover, the proprietors offer —— 
inducement. A reading-room, in whic 
most of the European journals are dail 
received, is open to all; while every wee 
the saloon is cleared, and hundreds whirl 
about in the rapid waltz, as every respect- 
able person has a ticket for the ball gratis. 
The walks in the very beautiful grounds 
you are “invited” to enter are also very 
attractive, and in the mornings are enli- 
vened, for an hour and a-half, by one of 
the finest bands I heard during my whole 
tour. At two o’clock, the musicians again 
commence in the gardens of the Coursaal 
—ending their sweet sounds at half-past 
three, only to be renewed at five. Nothing 
can exceed the pleasure of listening to 
such superior music, when seated, half 
hid by the shade of some odoriferous shrub 
—the well-dressed people passing to and 
fro, more intent on show than listening— 
the mound at a short distance, whereon 
stands the rotunda which shelters the mu- 
sicians—the Coursaal, with its balcony, 
filled with groups taking tea, wine, or list- 
lessly smoking—and the rich gleams of 
the evening sun glancing on the distant 
trees, or throwing its radiance over the 
gay groups in the gardens—all adding to 
the picture. This dreamy state of happi- 
ness might well be termed a return to Ar- 
cadian life; but, alas! the serpent lurks 
amid the flowers. Gambling from morn 
to night is ever transforming not only men, 
but even women, into something like fallen 
angels. I could never look without a 
shudder at the cold passionless faces of 
the “croupiers,” or dealers, who reminded 
me of spiders watching the poor unfortu- 
nate flies as they fluttered about the tables 
—at first scarcely noticing, then attracted, 
and finally entangled in the meshes, from 
which it is a miracle if they escape with- 
out loss. 

On the 4th of July we visited Wies- 
baden, which is a much finer and more 
attractive place. The houses are regular, 
and built of white stone; but the intole- 
rable heat caused me to feel little pleasure 
in remaining. The priocipal spring is in a 
continual state of boiling, and burns the 
mouth when incautiously tasted. The 
Coursaal is thought a very superior build- 
ing, and, as asual, is filled y gamblers, 
People abroad, however, seem to think no- 
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thing of this vice; and it is not uncommon 
to see a mother giving a florin to her child, 
that has to stand on tiptoe to place it with 
its own tiny hand on the table. Where 
such practices exist, it cannot be wondered 
at that the horror which exists in our 
country for this species of excitement 
should be unfelt there. The gardens of 
the Coursaal are very beautiful; and a 
pond of ‘quarrelling fish form a continual 
source of amusement. You throw in a loaf 
of bread, and then what pulling, chasing, 
even leaping, is practised by the finny 
tribes, that look as tame as barn-door 
fowls! Everywhere, at these watering- 

laces, are crowds of English; and there 
is always an English clergyman, supported 
by voluntary contribution, thereby ena- 
bling them to attend their own form of 
worship. 

On leaving Wiesbaden per railway to 
Mayence, we had an opportunity of seeing 
a little more of that town, whose hotels, 
walks, and lively-looking military, im- 
pressed me favourably. After spendin 
the night there, we embarked on boar 
one of the many steamboats at the early 
hour of half-past five. The descent of the 
Rhine was much more pleasing to me than 
the ascent had been, each castle, village, or 
picturesque ruin being more concentrated, 
and passing much more rapidly before the 
eye, giving no time to weary for the next 
fair view; but actually as in a panorama, 
presenting a continual succession of scenes 
of varied beauty. Four hours brought us 
to Coblentz, where we remained, as we had 
not visited the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
a place that may well be renowned through 
Europe for its strength, both natural and 
artificial. At twelve o’clock the next day, 
we stepped on board the steamboat that 
was to convey us from these pleasant 
scenes. I must confess I felt almost un- 
able to enjoy the fine peeps of the various 
places we had spent happy hours at. Af- 
ter passing Bonn, the scenery had a mise- 
rably flat appearance; and Cologne being 
the only town of importance, I shall pass 
over the intervening hours till seven, when 
we went ashore at Dusseldorf, a village 
with its bridge of boats across the Rhine. 
I would certainly not recommend this 
route, unless the intention was to remain 
all night at Dusseldorf, and resume the 
journey in the morning; for at twelve, 
when half dead with sleep, you must hasten 
on board a wretched little steamboat, and 
if you are lucky pe as I was; to get 
possession of a hard sofa, and a still hard- 
er pillow, you may think yourself in Ely- 
sium, compared with those around you! A 
sound sleep of a couple of hours refreshed 
me, and, as many poor souls were sitting 
bolt upright looking anything but comfort- 
able, I thought I would vacate my bed, no 
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great sacrifice as it was miserably hard. 
On coming upon deck, I felt lonely, cold, 
and disspirited. The moon was waning, 


* And, like a dying lady, lean and pale,” 


appeared to my sickly fancy very different 
to the evenings when she so excited my 
admiration at Ems. Weary at last of 
pacing the deck, which was strewed with 
uneasy sleepers, I sat down in a corner, 
rolled my plaid about me, and hummed 
snatches of song, that brought back the 
memories of old. To me it is ever thus 
with an old familiar air. The place I once 
heard it, or the loved one by whom it was 
sung, comes back in all the freshness of 
bygone days; for a time I can imagine 
myself again a part of the happy circle, 
and ae reality will come, I am not the 
more unhappy by having for a brief half 
hour indulged in the ideal. The grey 
dawn at last announced the morning, and 
soon after having entered the Dutch terri- 
tories, the custom-house officers came on 
board; as usual we had not the slightest 
trouble. The morning sun aredaaily 
cleared the mists, and we had an opportu- 
nity of judging of the scenery; but after 
seeing ‘the magnificent views but the day 
before, we were but little disposed to 

on the low grassy banks, which the river 
lazily washed as our boat disturbed its 
slumbers, or the formal villages, the pale 
blue smoke of which began to curl round 
the quaintly-cut trees. At Arnheim, where 
we remained nearly an hour, and where 
almost all the passengers landed, oveer 
thing appeared neat nal constrained. Ti! 
voyage now began to be most monotonous 
—scarcely any one on board; and even the 
dinner, which might have served to wile 
away an hour, having been so bad the day 
before, that we feared to venture, and pre- 
ferred rather to take our chance, trusting 
to find something better at Rotterdam. 
The longest day comes at last to an end; 
ours did at four o’clock, when we reached 
Rotterdam in time for an excellent dinner 
at the table Phote. We afterwards walked 
through the town, finding at every step 
something new—the splendid quays, wi 
the mass of shipping—the canals running 
through the town, causing you to cross 
a in every direction—-or the 
market-place, where flowers and fruits are 
exposed for sale by women, whose fresh 
complexions look blooming as their own 
merchandise. Fortunately the grand organ 
—which some assert is finer than that at 
Haarlem—was to be heard in the Cathedral, 
to which pisos we made our way, and lis- 
tened with delight to its thundering tones, 
We rose betimes the next morning, and 
once more trusted ourselves to the winds 
and waves. As if to reward our confidence 
the.sea was one calm immoveable mirror, 
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The company were agreeable, many of 
them having travelled the same route as 
ourselves. The day, therefore, passed 
away very pleasantly in reading and talk- 
ing. The calmness and beauty of the 
night made us half-unwilling to retire to 
our berths. We did so, however, at ten, 
and on rising the next morning found our- 
selves at the mouth of the Thames! The 
morning (a sad change from the day be- 
fore) was what is called a “Scotch mist.” 
About nine we arrived at Blackwall— 
without difficulty were cleared of the 
Custom House—took one of the small river 
steam-boats, and at once walked into our 
friend’s house in London, astonishing them 
not a little, as we had fixed no positive 
time for our return. Everybody looked in 
good health, and thus happily ended our 
short tour in Germany. 





The Christmas Pudding. 
A Tate For Youne PEorte. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


{This tale, we with pleasure insert, as mammas 

and papas may like to read it to their children. The 

isite moral it contains, a merit which is justly due 

to everything of Miss Lacy’s, recommends it strongly. 
—EpIrTor.] 


“Cheep! cheep!” sounded from a little 
bird-cage, in one corner of the poorly fur- 
nished apartment of a very humble tene- 
ment, situated in a small village a few 
miles from London. It was a feeble note, 
and somewhat sad; which appeared to ex- 
cite affectionate concern in the owner of 
the said tenement; or more properly speak- 
ing, the poor woman who made it her 
home; for though it was but a a place 
with ‘a latched door, and small leaded- 
paned window, Nanny Cloves only lodged 
there: that is—she, a peaking, pining bull- 
finch, and a very aged tabby cat, blind of 
one eye, and tame, it would appear, from 
having once been a drawing-room pet. In- 
deed, that both of them had seen their best 
days was but too evident. Poor Bully’s 
vocal powers had long been extinct; and 
the old tom-cat dozed and blinked with his 
one eye, a mere skeleton as it were of 
his furry, gambolling former self. Yet 
Nanny did not appear the less solicitous 
for the comforts of both these living re- 
liques of by-gone days. She had brought 
them, she would often say, from her last 
service, where she had lived many years 
as nurse-maid; and then she would try to 
make thesuperannuated bird pipe the merry 
tune to which, she said, she used to dance 
baby: but it was of no use—Bully couldn't 
understand her now; and as for the old 
tom-cat, he still was allowed the basket 
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and soft cushion of more prosperous days; 
Nanny always managed to afford his usual 
allotment of meat and portion of milk, and 
he would sit over the scanty cinder-fire, 
washing his queer one-eyed face, as grave 
and orderly enjoying himself—ay, as much 
as old tipsy Peter Podge, at the public- 
house over the way. Not but it was fre- 
quently the wonderment of the ever obser- 
vant little village, how so poor a woman 
like Nanny Cloves, working so hard for 
the little she earned, could afford to kee 
two such useless old creatures at all. Suc 
and similar were the ideas of the Mesdames 
Tattle and Prattle, when, on fine summer 
evenings, they held friendly converse at 
their respective cottage doors; occasionally 
confirmed by Mrs. Clackit and Mrs. Fussi- 
kin, over the hedges of their adjacent gar- 
dens, as they hung out their “ small things” 
—the result of “a dab wash.” Sometimes 
winding up the flow of their superabun- 
dant eloquence with the rather undefined 
conclusion, that “ rayly Mrs. Cloves was a 
Monsers queer ooman in many respects.” 
Now the individual who rejoiced in the 
presence of Nanny Cloves as a lodger was 
one Mrs. Chuffy; a “lone ooman,” as she 
designated herself; or, as a proof that she 
had not always been such, she would 
sometimes speak of herself as a “poor 
widder,” glad to let her front parlour to 
any lady “as would do for herself, and not 
be no trouble to nobody whatsumnever;” 
and, to be sure, her front parlour was just 
fit for any lady, though she said it herself. 
In the first place there was a beautiful 
press-bedstead, of painted wood; the parti- 
cularly red hue of which seemed to blush 
for the deceit it was compelled to practise 
during the day, in order to conceal its 
somniferous intentions, to which a little 
tidy chest of drawers near it might, by its 
similar rubicond complexion, be presumed 
to hold affinity, as to material. Then 
there was a pretty kick-up trip-you-up 
Scotch carpet, manifesting a shyness to 
approach too near the aforesaid press-bed - 
stead, and so a slip of stair carpet was 
employed to fill up the vacancy; while, if 
the two chairs did not exactly correspond 
as to pattern and make, they were amply 
compensated for in the most literal sense, 
by a very corpulent arm-chair, with a lofty 
back, that was entirely covered with red 
and white striped cotton, matching the 
window-curtain; and in which the occu- 
pant of would sit for hours, her foot resting 
upon a little wooden stool, with her work 
pinned to her knee, quite comfortable hke. 
The table, modestly concealed its pre- 
tensions under a piece of baize that Thad 
once been green. It must be confessed that 
this table was somewhat dubious as to 
its position. To speak more plainly, it 
was very ricketty; but then it possessed a 
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drawer, that if in opening and shutting 
required a great deal of persuasion, was, as 
Nanny often said, all so handy! As for the 
recess on each side of the fire-place, they 
were both quite pictures. There was your 
set out of cups and saucers, of all sorts and 
sizes! There were your gay patterned 
basins, and bowls of jolly dimensions; with 
jugs and mugs, and little indescribable 
cups, all dangling from their respective 
hooks, in a saucy, quite-at-home sort of 
way. And what shall we say of the pon- 
derous metal tea-pot in the midst! with 
all this “bright array,” backed by a large 
japan tea-board—such a tea-board! glow- 
ing in all the pride of a bright blue sky and 
& green sea, with a ship lying at anchor, 
and a jolly tar, with such white trousers, 
greeting a fine young lady in such a yellow 
pet ticoat and long pink sash, and a straw 

at, all on one side, with blue streamers ! 
The other recess boasted a similar display 
of long-hoarded crockery ; but no other tea- 
pot and tea-board; for, indeed, where could 
two such be found! Besides, the former 
was quite large enough to accommodate 
ever such a party of ladies as might hap- 
pen to “pop in promiscuous like;” and the 
jatter—we mean the tea-board—even in- 
dulging the fond dream, that in the world 
there might be such another: could it be 
expected that “two Alexanders !” &c. &c. 
We hasten to dismiss the presumptuous 
idea. And ean we pass the chimney-piece 
without its due meed of praise? Impossi- 
ble! At one corner stands a vastly plea- 
sant little gentleman in a most ee ase | 
perpendicular three-cornered hat and stiff- 
skirted coat. He is playing upon the fid- 
dle, and doubtless for the accommodation 
of the young lady at the opposite corner, 
to judge by her pointed toe and flowered 
apron, held up with such a jaunty air, 
while her little flat hat bends so coquet- 
tishly forward, as if soliciting a more par- 
ticular acquaintance with her pretty snub 
nose. In the centre, sits an obese, jolly- 
looking gentleman, evidently no teetotal- 
ler, boldly evidenced by the foaming tank- 
ard in his stalwart grasp! He is flanked 
on either side by a bright pink shell, and 
above his head wave two peacock’s feathers, 
placed cross-wise. 

And do you suppose there were no pic- 
tures too? Ah! I believe you! On one 
side of the said mantel-piece, in a small 
round black frame, was a gentleman in a 
military uniform; his hair powdered, and 
ending in what some people call a pig-tail. 
On the other side, in a similar frame, was 
a lady, also with her hair powdered, and 
drawn quite off her forehead over a cushion 
on the very top of her head. She hada 
large fan in her hand, and a long slim 
waist, with a very fine stumacher. And 
this lady and gentleman were staring 
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at each other across the fire-place, as if 
they were saying, “ Good ious! who'd 
a thought of seeing you here!” In the 
centre—ah! there was the triumph of art, 
the very “ jewel of the state,” in a framed 
sampler, the neat handiwork of Mrs. 
Chuffy, in her innocent school-days of go- 
ing to Marm’s at sixpence a week. 
sure that was a real picture! Of course 
there were the four-and-twenty letters in 
smalls and capitals; then there was “ For- 
ot me not,” all done in so many fine co- 
ours, and in a manner impossible to be 
forgotten; while the objects on either side 
ani the singular advantage of passing 
or two flower-pots, griffin’s heads, or like- 
nesses of any two of her particular friends 
that fond memory might awaken. 

It must be acknowledged that the articles 
of vertu that graced the chimney-piece were 
sometimes a little deranged by the occa- 
sional introduction of a flat-iron, may be a 
ball of worsted, or a fork wherewith to 
“ try the taters;” though the “ taters,” alas! 
have been trials in themselves, and more 
particularly in the humble domiciles into 
which we are now prying. 

Our last glance licen rests upon the 
small modicum of ink in a broken tea-cup, 
upon the window ledge, with the ready pen 
stuck therein—a vast accommodation with- 
out doubt—only that the ink usually re- 
minded the writer of hydropathic establish 
ments, and the pen was very apt to be shy 
of expressing its responsibility with regard 
to the subject dictated. The little back 
a being ot appropriated to 

rs. Chuffy herself, we feel delicate upon 
intruding. We only know, that nearly all 
the morning very portentous sounds had 
proceeded from thence of determined 
thumpings, bumpings, bouncings, rubbings, 
scrubbings, with every now and then a 
prodigious rush of the pure elemegt, ac- 
companied by the clatter of pattens in in- 
dustrious collision with brick floorings; 
the whole at last winding up, with the in- 
troduction of Mrs. Chuffy herself into the 
genteel front parlour just described, with 
the horrifying and most extraordinary in- 
telligence, that “Rayley, she was just 
ready to drop off her legs!” Such an event 
being as astounding, as it is, we opine, 
without precedent, might certainly have 
frightened the legs themselves into taking 
to their heels; a result quite as consistent 


with possibility as the other remarkable — 


predicament. 

Nanny Cloves, however, received this 
extraordinary piece of meee a only by 
requesting her visitor to sit down. 

“Lauk! mum,” began she of the pi&ca- 
rious legs, “ I’m afeard you must find your- 
self very lonesome at times. To be sure 
you’ve got your bird and your old cat for 
company, like: else, lauk! Mrs. Cloves, I 
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do wonder you should keep them old, use- 
less critturs.” 

“Dear me!” replied Nanny, “why I 
thought I had told you all about them, Mrs. 
Chuffy; but I'd forgot. Ah! I shan’t soon 
forget the happy days I spent with their 
owner, Mrs. Fairday, when she lived just 
outside the village here, with her lit- 
tle nephew, who was sent to her quite a 
baby, because his mother died and his papa 
was obliged to go away into foreign parts. 
I lived nurse-maid there, you see Mrs. 
pe, ah, many years! It was my last 

ace ” 


“ Oh, indeed!” replied Mrs. Chuffy, “but 
what’s that to do with the old bird and this 
here very old cat?” 

“That’s just what I was going to tell 
you" continued Nanny. “You see the 

ird was mistress’s pet, and Pop, the old 
cat here, I remember a tiny, sprawling kit- 
ten, sent to please Master Leonard the day 
he was seven years old, and this is now 
just fourteen years ago. Two years atter, 
my little darling was put to a grand board- 
ing school somewhere, my dear mistress 
died, and you know, of course, all was 
broke up. Mistress left me a little, just by 
way of a help, bless her.” And here 
Nanny, who had got up for something, 
dropped a tributary curtsey to the object 
of her grateful reminiscence; adding, as 
she resumed her seat, “ Poor Bully! poor 
mi they have seen better days, like my- 
self, and they shall never go without a bit 
while I can give it them.” 

“ Lauk! mum,” observed Mrs Chuffy, 
“ you talk of them dumb things as if they 
were christins.” 

“Nay, Mrs. Chuffy,” replied Nanny, “I 
only wish to treat them as being one my- 
self, Ah! my little rong ait she continued, 
as if apostrophising to herself; “he must 
now begjust one-and-twenty, and a fine ‘tall 
young gontleman, I warrant me, the little 
darling! Well, I always did my best to 
teach the child what was good and proper; 
though, of course, I couldn’t talk like mis- 
tress; because, you know, I hadn’t the 
learning. But I remember I used to teach 
him my favourite saying, ‘ Help those first 
that cannot help themselves;’ and, la! its a 
simple, silly thing to tell, perhaps, but I re- 
member the day I scalded my hand, and 
couldn’t cut the child’s dinner, the little 
thing said, ‘ I must cut dinner for you now, 
Nanny: I must “ Help those first that can- 
not help themselves!”’ Little sensible 
thing! And then he’d say, ‘If you'll 
make me a plum-pudding when I'm a man, 
Tl always eat my christmas dinner with 
with@ou and—Pop.’ Ha, ha, ha! I think 
I see him dining with the likes of me! Ah! 
he’s among finer folks than his old nurse 
Nanny Cloves now, I reckon; for his pepe 
was a grand wealthy gentleman. do 


sometimes think what has become of my 
little dear—though, of course, I shouldn’t 
know him if I was to see him; and he 
wouldn’t care to remember a poor old body 


‘like me—would he, Pop?—my old Poppy 


—that reminds me so often of pleasant 


days.” 

Pop seemed to think it worth while to 
acknowledge the appeal by rubbing his old 
head agaifst the brown withered hand ex- 
tended towards him with kindness and af- 
fectionate recollection. 

Mrs. Chuffy being somewhat rested, and 
having also heard as much as her inquir- 
ing spirit desired, now rose from her seat, 
and, if not with an air of much dignity, at 
least with that of decision, as she hazarded 
that very profound and novel observation 
peculiar to her class, that, “Rayly it 
wouldn’t do; for she had tried it long 
enough.” 

“ Cheep, cheep;” at the same moment 

again piped the poor little tenant of the 
cage. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed Nanny, “I mustn't 
forget you, Bully; and I must make haste 
too. Mr. Jumps is always so busy Satur- 
day nights, and the shops will be so full. I 
remember I used to buy bird-seed there for 
Bully in mistress’s time; and I must make 
haste.” 

‘“ Ah! that you must,” said Mrs. Chuffy 5 
“and, lauk! he got sich beautiful plums, 
Mrs. Cloves!” 

“ Plums!” echoed Nanny, “ I don’t want 
any plums.” 

“Lauk! mum,” exclaimed her compa- 
nion. ‘“ What, not for to-morrow’s pud- 
ding? Don’t you know that this is Christ- 
mas-eve, Mrs. Cloves?” 

“Ob, dearee me!” cried Nanny, “ that’s 
very true; and I declare I had quite for- 
got it.” 

“Ay, and in course, mum, you'll ha’ 
summut of a pudding Christmas day?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chuffy. ‘For me, I spend 
the day with my married daughter here in 
the village. Lauk! and you'll be all alone 
Mrs. Cloves; but you'll have a pudding 
Christmas-day, sure-/y, mum?” 

“T should dike to have one, certainly,” 
replied Nanny, with a little sigh, as Mrs. 
Chuffy went out; “and I should like some- 
body to enjoy the blessed day with me, like 
the merry Christmas my dear mistress 
used to make for all about her. Ah! there 
was some pleasure in havingthem! Yet I 
should enjoy a slice of Christmas pudding 
now; but it’s not for such as [ to afford such 
things.” Here Nanny gingled a few shil- 
lings as she continued her musings. ‘ Let’s 
see: eggs, butter—ah! a real, downright 
Christmas pudding does take so many, 
many, things, and they all cost so much; 
and I must buy seed for the bird, and meat 
for the cat, and a leetle drop of milk for the 
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old crittur, ‘tant much; and they’re wel- 
come both on ’em from me. ell, and 
then there’s coals and tea—I[ do enjoy a 
good cup o’ tea. Um—well, tea, and snuff 
—ah, lauk, I can’t do without my snuff 
It’s a bad habit, I know itis; but I’m an 
old woman now, and when I used to sit up 
so late, people used to say to me, ‘ Don’t, 
Nanny, don't; you’re making expense for 
your old age.” I’m sure I wish I had 
minded what people said to me about that 
and many other things. Um—ah, why I 
may as well see those plums Mrs. Chuffy 
talked about.” 

Such were the rambling thoughts of 
Nanny Cloves, when she all at once found 
herself before the smart shop-window of 
Mr. Jumps, “grocer, cheesemonger, and 
general dealer.” And to be sure his 
window was quite a picture, with its 
bunches of holly, and crimson berries; its 
rich citron and lemon-peel, so nicely dis- 
posed among the long sticks of brown cin- 
namon; and beautiful snow-white almonds, 
scattered among the fine dark bloomy 
large raisins, such as ladies and gentlemen 
eat after dinner, and that little ladies and 
prntiamen, at home for the holidays, are 

elped to a discretion, when they are sitting 
by, prim and upright; yet with smiling, 
happy faces (clean, of course), new frocks, 
and coral necklaces, new jackets, and 
bright buttons, in each of which the wearer 
may see his own little fat, smiling face, 
looking more fat and smiling still. Well, 
and—dear me! where was I? Oh, at the 
gay window of Mr, Jumps, where a crowd 
of little laughing rogpes were trying to 
ort PLUM UDDDIN G— 
all done in the snow-white almonds just 
mentioned, upon the large dark raisins 
also described. Oh, what a wonderful 
clever thought of Mr. Jumps! And there 
too stood dear old Nanny Cloves, in her 
real good shawl, that had worn years 
and years, and still looked as good as 
ever, and her tidy black bonnet; not spell- 
ing plum pudding to be sure, but still 
jingling and counting her few shillings, 
and thinkiog about bird-seed, and snuff, 
and tea, and sugar, and—heigho! cheap 
plums for a Christmas pudding. 

“When I’ve bought all the other little 
things,” thought Nanny, “I shall see bet- 
ter what I can afford.” So in she went. 

Now it was one of those real Christ- 
mas times that used to be long ago (for the 
seasons appear to be altered now, but a 
wise Providence orders all for the best, 
and will bring all right at- last for those 
who trust and wait patiently). Well, and 
it was that sort of weather when people 
look good humonredly at each other, with 
chattering teeth and blue noses; and men 
step on briskly, with their hands in their 


pockets, and walk in the middle of the 
white dry road, that sounds hollow to their 
footsteps, saying cheerfully as they 
along, “ Sharp weather, sir,” or; * 
cold, but quite seasunable,” and then look 
at each other, as if there was summer in 
their hearts, notwithstanding; though per- 
haps we ought to particularise those who 
know that there is plenty, with a good fire, 
ready for them at home. When Nann 
entered the shop, she found it much pone 
ed (as, indeed, she had expected); and 
there was such clanking of scales, and 
clinking of ry 6 such joyful bustle, and 
so many joyful faces! such a glow _— 
and warmth, after coming in out of the 
keen frosty air! There was the tall young 
man, who was so slow, and who, when he 
reached for anything, was sure to bump 
his head — something or other; and 
there was the little sharp lad who always 
laughed at him, and did up the tea and su- 
gar so quick and smart, and snapped off 
the string, and slap them on the count- 
er, with a little ing bow, and a “ much 
coe to you,” and all with such an air! 
Oh, he'll be as ta man as Mr. Jumps 
himself some day, I should not wonder. 
Ahem! I hope he's not a little conceited 
though. And there too was Mr. Jumps 
himself; short, fat, with a good-natured 
red face, a little brown wig, clean white 
apron, and his two hands, or rather his 
two thumbs, resting on the counter, with 
his outspread fingers, as he leaned for- 
ward, repeating his thanks to a quiet el- 
derly gentleman, whose pockets stuck out 
with large parcels of good things, and who 
was looking so pleased and so cunning, as 
every now and then he tapped the said 
pockets, and buttoned his old-fashioned 
ia coat up to the very top, and drew 
is comforter closer round his neck, as 
replying to Mr. Jumps’ anxious question 
of sending the articles, “No, no, never 
mind, thank’ee; Pll carry them.” Ay, ay, 
he’s ex: d at home, I warrant, by young 
merry hearts; he has plenty of money too, 
I suspect, and has lived long enough to 
dispense with the ceremonials of outside 
show. Oh dear! and there was Mrs. 
Jumps too; just ——— out of the little 
parlour behind the shop, in her nice white 
cap, with such a high-standing caul; and 
such a stiff apron over her dark cotton 
gown, showing the three different sorte of 
ump sugar to Mrs. rn chy the squire’s 
housekeeper—that is, the tenpenny, nine- 
penny, and that at eightpence bail pean, 
fo apd snags yp > sure; but not 
think of the price ‘enpenny, positi 
like diamonds; but the sa che the 
1g agg po to — of all the — 
in life. I suppose Spruce was 
same opinion; for Mr. Jumps soun began 
2a2 
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tying up eome pounds of the ninepenny for 
ier ‘Then ieee was the tidy ia ser- 
vant from the parsonage, with the key of 
the house-door in one hand, and leading 
Master Freddy with the other, who had 
begged hard that he might go with Sally 
tu buy the things for Christmas-day, and 
thinks when he’s a man he’ll be a grocer 
like Mr. Jumps, that he will, that he may 
have as many plums as he has; it is to be 
hoped that then he will have learned the 
true importance of Christmas-day, and eat 
his pudding with thankfulness, whether 
there should be plums in it or not. There 
was the poor man too, in his hob-nailed 
shoes, fustian jacket, and round hairy cap, 
sent by his missus, because she rayly was so 
busy cleaning up and “doing about,” and 
getting the baby off to sleep, and one thing 
or another. Ah, poor fellow, he hadn’t 
much to lay out; but he bad just received 
his week's wages, and he thought a little 
“summit hertry” for keeping o’ Christ- 
mas, wan't nothin much out o’ the way, 
just to please his “old ooman” and the 
children. §So there he stood, quite behind, 
waiting his turn; while by his side stood 
poor Nanny Cloves. Mr. Jumps, who had 
for a minute or so been busy writing, now 
handed a small paper to the squire’s 
housekeeper, saying, as he rubbed his 
hands, “ Five pounds eleven shillings and 
twopence halfpenny, mum, ex—act ;” and 
Mr. Jumps slapped the knuckles of one 
hand sharply in the palm of the other, 
and stood bolt upright, in all the glory of 
his own integrity. 

“A farden’s worth o’ hardbake,” said a 
small shrill voice, as a tiny hand, with the 
humble coin between a proportionate 
thumb and finger, appeared at the edge of 
the counter. Whereupon Mr. Jumps 
looked very grave and solemn. 

“We don’t make no fardensworths, my 
dear,” said he. “There,” he added, put- 
ting some plums gratuitously into the 
small hand, “that'll do quite as well; now 
run along, that’s my little man.” ‘The lit- 
tle man seemed to be quite of the same 
opinion, as, with his hand crammed into 
his mouth, he obeyed; the smiling crowd 
simultaneously making way for the impe- 
rative but easily satisfied customer. 

Nanny had by this time approached so 
near the counter, as to attract the attention 
of the good-natured grocer; he had known 
her when living in service at the great 
house just out of the village; he had be- 
sides a respect for the poor honest woman, 
whom he no sooner discovered than he 
exclaimed, “ Well, to be sure! lauk-a day! 
only think now! why, Mrs. Cloves, how— 
do—you—do, mum? Why, I ha’n’t seen 
you for--—what do you please to want, 
mum?” 
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Poor Nanny, feeling ashamed of her tri- 
fling order before so many persons, replied 
in a sort of hurried whisper across the 
counter, “La! Mr. Jumps, I want only 
just a little bird-seed—and—a—a little 
snuff, sir.” 

“A little bird-seed, and snuff; ve 
well,” said Mr. Jumps; the merry twinkle 
of his sharp eye denoting his inward 
amusement, as, turning to another cus- 
tomer, he proceeded: “Never mind the 
farden, if you ha’n’t got one. Butter? 
T’other side, if you please.” 

Nanny, having by this time gained ra- 
ther more courage, continued: “I also 
want just two ounces of three-and-tenpenny 
tea, and half a pound of soft sugar; that 
at Prsveloes MB. ~ racks will be quite good 
enough for such as me, I'm sure.’ 

“La bless you!” replied Mr. Jumps, 
good-naturedly, “and thank’ee as much 
as though you laid out pounds, Mrs. 
Cloves.” 

Nanny was quite revived by this kind- 
ness, and added, quite boldly, “ You appear 
to have pudding-plums at almost all prices, 
Mr. Jumps; leastways, I thought I saw 
Py your window, ticketted reasonable 

ike. 

Mr. Jumps looked important, as, leaning 
over the counter, he replied, 1n a confiden- 
tial tone, “ My dear woman, depend on’t I 
wouldn’t try to deceive you; and as you 
say, I rayly have ’em at all prices—eight- 
pence, sixpence; he! he! he! here’s some 
at fourpence halfpenny, I'll show you,” he 
added, turning with a sort of sharp jerk. 

“Oh dear, now, pray don’t be troubling 
yourself, Mr. Jumps,” exclaimed Nanny; 
“for really I’m afraid I can’t exactly af- 
ford-——” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said Mr. Jumps; 
“you arn't obleeged to buy if it’s anyways 
PF toner you know. Gently, Joe, 
gently with that burner now,” added he, 
in an anxicus parenthesis to the tall young 
man, who, in a sort of nervous paroxysm, 
was trying to show that he knew all about 
it; fortunately, he was successful, and the 
flash of brilliancy that suddenly lighted up 
all the good things, and the smiling faces, 
showed Christmas-eve, as its commemo- 
ration should ever be—that of light and 
blessing, joy, and grateful hearts. Mr. 
Jumps continued on the subject of plums: 
“These, mum, are your prime ‘uns, and 
cheap at the price; but these, what are 
more reasonabler, I should recommend for 
you; and I do assure you, Mrs. Cloves—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Nanny, hastily; 
“J—TI'll think about it; and perhaps I 
may look in again by and bye, but I’m ra- 
ther in a hurry now, so please Mr. Jumps 
do up these little trifles, the bird-seed es- 
pecially.” 
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* Ay, ay,” replied the good-natured Mr. 
Jumps. “ What, and so little Dick's alive 
still,eh? Well, to be sure, how time does 
run on, Mrs. Cloves; why it seems but 
yesterday when you used to come into this 
very shop, just like that young ooman 
that’s going out with Master Freddy; and 
Master Leonard was just such another. 
Lauk, Mrs. Cloves, how fond he used to 
be of you, and what a nice lady was his 
aunt, Mrs. Fairday. Ah, she was a lady, 
and never minded what price she gave for 
thorough good tea, never; but you wears 
well, Mrs. Cloves; you wears well. And 
so the little bird’s alive still; well, to be 
sure! and what’s become of the big Tom 
cat, Master Lenny’s favourite? he’s not 
alive, sure-ly ?” 

“Why, lauk, yes, and I must make 
haste to get something for him, whether I 
buy plums or no; and perhaps I may look 
in again for some after all, Mr. Jumps; 
only you remember my old saying, ‘Help 
those first that cannot help themselves,’ 
you know.” 

“Ah, bless your kind heart, Nanny 
Cloves,” exclaimed Mr. Jumps; “ you're a 
thorough good creetur; I always thought 
so; and I always was your friend, and— 
and——them’s the sort of plums you want; 
they goes sich a way in a pudding.” 

But Nanny bustled out of the shop, say- 
ing she must make haste with some work 
she had to carry home; and it being some 
little distance out of the village, she was 
anxious to get back again, before it should 
be quite late. Glad enough was the poor 
woman, when in sight of her own humble 
door; but was much surprised to find Mr. 
Jumps’ smart shopboy, with another about 
his own age, racing and snow-balling just 
before it; having, while thus merrily en- 
gaged, put down a large basket full of 
packages which they had brought with 
them. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Cloves,” said the little sharp 
fellow, as she approached, “why, where 
have you been? Here's Ned and I been 
standing waiting for you in the snow, and 
haven’t got warm yet, have we, Ned?” an 
appeal assented to by Ned with a sort of 
haw-buckish chuckle. 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Nanny, good-humour- 
edly, and feeling for her door-key, “ J saw 
yom my little sharp-shooters; J saw you 

oth standing, sly-boots. But what do you 
want with me? Eh? and what—what in 
the world’s all this? There, bring in the 
basket out of the snow.” 

“Why, in course Mrs. Cloves I shall 
bring it in, cos the things are all yourn,” 
replied little sharp-wit. 

“ Lauk, child,” replied Nanny, “do leave 
your Christmas gambolling for a minute, 
will you?” 


“I arn’t at no gambolling, Mrs; Cloves,” 
said the little lad. 

“Well, well then,” continued Nanny, 
“let's ha’ none o’ your larks now.” 

“T isn’t at no larks, #84 my word and 
honour, mum,” replied the boy, with ear- 
nestness; “the things are for you, Mrs. 
Cloves, and I brought ‘em by master’s or-, 
ders, haven’t I, Ned?” 

“ Mine!” exclaimed the astonished wo- 
man, as she saw him take out of the basket 
eggs and butter, and tea and sugar,.and 
plums and currants, without end. “ Why, 
goodness me, child,” exclaimed Nanny, 
“ here’s some grand mistake! all these fine 
things can’t be for meno how. Your mas- 
ter knows well enough I can’t afford to pay 
for anything like it.” 

“ Now don’t worrit yourself about that 
ere, Mrs. Cloves,” replied the little lad; 
“the’re all puid for, [ can tell you; cos the 
gentleman: 

“ The gentleman!” repeated Nanny; then 
after a pause she added, “Oh, I think J 
understand it now. The gentleman, as 
you call him, was Mrs. Chuffy’s son-in- 
law. Ay, he can afford it; and so they’re 
all coming to spend the day here to-mor- 
row, and he stands treat; ay, ay.” 

“No,” persisted the little grocer; “no, 
I tell you; why, I knows he well enough, 
and *twa’n’t he at all.” 

“They’re for Mrs. Chuffy, my dear,” 
said Nanny, quietly. 

“No, they ain’t for Mrs. Chuffy nei- 
ther,” persisted the boy; “they’re for you, 
Mrs, Cloves; master told me so pertickler, 
mum. And then he told the genileman 
where you lived; and then the gentleman 
said summit, and burst out a larfin; and 
master rubbed his hands like, as he always 
does when he’s pleased, and then he burst 
out a larfin, and then they talked a great 
deal to one another, but I couldn’t mind 
just what they said, master keep on send- 
ing me about so; and then I helped him 
pack up these things, and the gentleman 
paid for ’em, and then master larfed more 
than ever, and then Ned comed into the 
shop, and then master sent me off, and 
made Ned help carry ’em, did’ut he, Ned?” 

“Why, dearee me,” exclaimed Nanny, 
“ what can it all it mean?” 

“The gentleman said as he should be 
soon arter ’em, so p’rhaps he'll tell you all 
about it. I know I ha’ done according to 
orders, and it’s all right. So come along, 
Ned. Wish you good night, mum; me 
Christmas to you, and a happy new year. 

So tossing the empty basket over his 
head like a huge bonnet, i scampered 
little Sharp-wit, followed by Ned, halivo- 
ing, and snow-balling away at the big 
basket, leaving poor Nanny Cloves ina 
perfect tremor of amazement. 
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* Well,” mused she, “ if this isn’t one of 
the most curious things that ever happened 
tome! Perhaps, Mr. Jumps has been re- 
commending me as cook somewhere; and 
so the gentlefolks think to make trial of 
nie first, in the way of a plum pudding; but 
Jauk! I shan’t go to ice again, at my 
time of life. Let the butter alone, Pop. 
Lauk, I hope I’m content with the bit of 
money dear Mrs. Fairday left me; and 
what with one little job or other, just to 
make out, I’m sure I do vastly well.” 

Nanny was here interrupted in her cogi- 
tations by a lump! lump! at the cottage 
door, followed by the cry of “‘ But—cher.” 
She hastened to open it, and there, to her 
additional surprise, beheld Bob Pluck, Mr. 
Cleaver’s boy, with a fine piece of roasting 
beef upon his tray. 

“Can’t stop, missus,” said Bob; “the 
gennelmun as paid for it bid me leave it 
here for Nanny Cloves.” 

“For Mrs. Chuffy, you mean, child,” 
said Nanny. 

“No, no, mum; for Nanny Cloves; and 
he told me to be sure and look sharp too. 
He! he! he! he said folks couldn’t hel 
looking so this weather. Please take it o 
the tray, mum; I’m feared to let it down, 
it’s so full.” 

“I'may as well take in Mrs. Chuffy’s 
meat,” thought Nanny, “for, I’m sure it’s 
for her.” 

She had but just set down the dish, when 
there came one very loud thump indeed at 
the door, at the same moment that a very 
deep voice sung out “ Coals!’ 

“Well, if ever,” thought the flurried wo- 
man, as she ran to open the door, and let in 
a very rough, dingy-looking individual, 
staggering beneath the weight of a well- 
filled sack, and whose appearance had the 
effect of sending old Pop off the table, at 
the very moment that he was commencing 
avery close and particular investigation of 
the merits of the beef—an inquisitive old 
fellow. 

“Put ’em down,” said Nanny, quite be- 
wildered, ‘anywhere you please; there, 
through the washhouse yonder. I do 
wish,” she added, a3 the man returned, “I 
wish Mrs. Chuffy was here, to see after her 
own affairs,” 

Shouldering the empty sack, he stood 
before her, staring somewhat vacantly. 

“Mrs. Chuffy will see them, when she 
comes home,’’ said Nanny. 

He put his huge fingers through his 
matted hair. “Och, thin,’’ he exclaimed, 
in a rich Hibernian accent, “and you'll 


tell me, may be, if Mrs. Chuffy’s name is 
Mrs. Cloves.” 

“T should rather think not,’ replied 
Nanny, laughing in spite of all. “ 
Nauny Cloves.” 


am 
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“Och! thin, honey,” he replied, “it 
strikes me ye necdn’t be ‘looking far be- 
yond yer own nose for the owner o’ them 
coals now; for, says the jontlemin whin he 
paid for thim, says he to the masther, you 
sind thim coals for whun Nanny Cloves, 
says he; and thin says he to your humble 
servarnt, says he, are 7” a taytotaller? I 
don’t know, sir, says I; I an’t quite made 
up my mind upon the pint. thin, 
says he, here’s somethin’ to drhink Christ- 
mas; so don’t you be taking nothin’ o’ the 
ooman, says he. In coorse not, yer ho- 
nour, a I; but thin it’s jist as ye plases, 
my jewel; and luck and long life tu you, to 
the end o’ yer days, and many years afther 
it; and shure but ye shall ha’ the good 
word o’ the Irish boy, whither or no.” 

Paddy’s pon gees was here interrupted 
by a little shrill voice crying, “ r;” 
so he went on his way, and a little boy ap- 
peared, with two toaming pots of the tee- 
totaller’s prohibited. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Nanny; 
“Mrs, Chuffy’s going to bring them all 
here to spend Christmas-eve, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“T don’t know, ’'m sure, missus,’’ said 
the boy; “but this here beer is for you, 
mum; the gennelmun as paid for it told 
me to be sure and say it was for Nanny 
Cloves. Yonder he comes. Good night, 
missus.” 

Be sure Nanny looked out, bewildered 
as she was, anxious enough to gain sight of 
her unknown friend; and there beheld, a 
very few yards off, a fine tall young naval 
officer, just as he was turning to beckon to 
aman at alittle distance, carrying a basket, 
filled with what appeared to be a number 
of bottles. 

“Come, I say, bear a hand, my hearty. 
This is the house; I knew I was right,” 
shouted the youth. “ Here,” he continued, 
as he approached, “bring ’em in, and put 
‘em down anywhere. There,” tossing him 
money; “ now be off with you.” 

The young man entered the parlour. 
“ How d’ye do, Nanny?” said he. 

“Very well, I humbly thank your ho- 
nour,” replied Nanny, with a very low 
curtsey to the fine young gentleman. 
“Please your honour, I believe all the 
folks ha’ been making grand mistakes, and 
Mrs. Chuffy ain’t at home, sir.” 

“TIT don’t want Mrs. Chuffy, my dear 
woman,” replied the young officer, smiling. 
“Tsay, Nanny, I am come to sup with you.”’ 

“ Sir!’ exclaimed Nanny, more amazed 
than ever, 

“Yes, Nanny,” he continued, “ and dine 
with you to-morrow, Christmas-day, you 
know. I’m come to dine with you, and— 
Pop! how d’ye do, Pop? alive still, old 
boy? and Bully too, eh? tweet, tweet! 
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poor fellow, he’s asleep on his perch, and 
you've tossed your apron over his ones 
just as you used todo, Nanny. Why, Ido 
think it’s a bit of that gown that you used 


to brag so would wash and wear, and wear lik 


and wash. Why, nurse, nurse, dear old 
Naany Cloves, take a sup of wine, and sit 
down now. You're not angry with your 
boy for keeping his promise, Nanny. I’m 
come to eat my Christmas pudding with 
you and old Pop, as I used to say I would, 
when I should Be grown @ man; and ain’t 
I grown old, nurse? though little Leonard 
no longer, grateful Leonard always.” 
Poor Nanny, who had sunk into a chair, 
and was now sobbing with joy and sur- 
rise, sipped a little of the wine that young 
ew had poured from one of the bot- 


es. 

“Well, good gracious!” she exclaimed 
at last, “to think that my httle Leonard 
——oh dear, 1 beg your honour’s pardon 
though.” 

“Nonsense!” replied the young man, 
“I won’t grant it, unless you call me so 
again. It’s very hard if a man may not 
sometimes look back upon the innocent 
follies of his childhood, amid the many 
childish follies of his riper years. What 
do you think, Nanny? Been tosea,—been 
peneing. in her majesty’s service, God bless 
her! Got promoted; and poor dear father, 
who died years ago, left me such lots of 
cash. Glad of it for your sake, old 
Nanny, for you must come and look after 
me again; got nobody else now, no rela- 
tive, and don’t know a soul in England: 
but I’ll tell you all about it presently; 
while you’re mixing the pudding for to- 
morrow will do. See, Nanny, here’s the 
little sixpenny watch you gave me while I 
was blubbering, and you lacing up my half- 
boots to go to the first real boy’s school I 
was ever at; the big boys laughed at me, 
so I was ashamed to wear it; but I have 
since learnt to value the humble token of 
sincere affection to my childhood before all 
the tinselled baubles of the world’s in- 
terested motives in my after years. I re- 
member in that last pretty skirmish when 
we fought——” 

“Fought, my dear?” interrupted the old 
nurse, anxiously, “bless me, child, you 
didn’t get any hurt sure?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the gallant youth. 
“Oh! ’twas capital fun! Got this bit of a 
scratch here—side of my forehead.” 

“Lauk a me!” exclaimed poor, simple 
nurse, “what did they put to it, my dear? 
I remember when you fell on the nursery 
fender, I put a littlek——” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” again hallooed young 
Fairday; “why, ’twas a vast pity you 
were not there to doctor me, Nanny. I was 


engaged hand to hand with a great black 
whiskered fellow.” ee 
“ Lauk! you don’t say so!” said Nanny. 
“Well, to be sure, if I ain’t all of a twitter 
6, ” 


“I peppered him though,” added ‘the 
young tar. a 
There, ! he, the tiny morteel 
she used to hold by the ends of his frock 
for fear he should fall, and he had been— 
ing people! That such things should 

ever come to 
However, the first bursts of pleasurable 
surprise having subsided, matters were 
talked over a little more calmly, though 
by no means less joyously. Captain Fair- 
day having, it should seem, stepped into 
the shop of Mr. Jumps, to inquire respect- 
ing a conveyance to London, had n 
civilly invited into the little curtained par- 
lour Behind the counter, in order to wait 
for the expected omnibus, just before 
Nanny’s atrival there. He could not, of 
course, avoid hearing her name mentioned 
by the friendly Mr. Jumps, as well as the 
ensuing conversation, her humble pur- 
chases, the anxious inquiry about the price 
of pudding plums, and all about bird seed, 
the old cat, and general reminiscence of 
past times. Struck by the voice, one peer 
through the curtain assured him of the 
presence of his former kind nurse, not so 
much altered by years as might have been 
expected, and he thought if, instead of 
astonishing all the people by jumping over 
the counter and hugging the little old 
woman, how much more droll and pleasant 
it would be to wait till she had left the 
shop, and then send all the nice things 
after her, as a surprise, before coming 
himself; but as Nanny herself said, the 
pleasantest surprise of all was seeing her 
own little boy again, not a little boy at all; 
but grown up into such a fine, noble, gener- 
ous-hearted gentleman. And then to 
think of his spending Christmas-day with 
the likes of ‘her! so rich as he was, when 
so many grand gentlefolks would have been 
proud of hiscompany. Oh, what a bonny 
fire she did make for her dear young 
master! and how soon the kettle boiled! 
while she tripped like a girl across the 
way to return loaded with muffins and 
crumpets; and, lauk-a-day, how Master 
Leonard did “go on, sure-ly!” all so full 
of his fun, as to make her laugh till she 
cried; and then she looked at him awhile, 
and cried till she laughed. And then how 
she bustled about, every now and then 
treading upon Pop’s tail, whodid not laugh 
at all, but kept sniffing at the muffins, and 
eping, and prying, and purring about, 
linking his one eye like an audacious old 
cat as he was; and then Master Leonard 
tried to make him jump over a stick as he 
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used to do, but the old fellow seemed to 
think that was all nonsense now, and that 
he had much better keep his one eye upon 
the goings on of tea and supper. And, 
oh! how nice Nanny Cloves was dressed 
next morning, Christmas-day, in the well 
preserved silk gown, given her by Mrs. 
Fairday so many years before; and how 
grand and handsome looked Captain Fair- 
day, in his officer’s uniform, going to church 
with his old nurse; not a bit ashamed of 
her, but looking the gentleman and brave 
man he was, glorving in spending that 
blessed day with the poor and needy, and 
in rejoicing the humble heart that truly 
loved him. "Twas thus that he recalled 
the years of his childhood, as lessons for 
years to come, and when, in the course of 
time, he became united to an amiable girl 
of his choice, how pleased was she in taking 
Nanny as her housekeeper, who did not 
object to go again to service then. She 
had known what it was to be poor and 
without help, and never repented of the 
gratitude and self-denial that had taught 
her, in the instance of the deserted pets, to 
“help those first that cannot help them- 
selves.” 





THE POET’S REMEMBRANCE. 


Oh! do not call the off’ring vain 
To poesy I bring, 
Or say within my humble strain 
No magic numbers ring : 
Though be the gift of little worth, 
I cannot feel regret, 
For warm the spark that call’d it forth 
Glows in my bosom yet. 


The lark’s blithe note of melody, 
Echoing through the sky, 

The ceaseless murm’ring of each tree, 
The plashing water nigh— 

Floats on the air the sweet perfume 
Of half screen’d violet ; 

Bright is the harebell’s modest bloom, 
With dewy spangles wet. 


Shall I be mute when nature good 
Such bounty spreads around, 

And not one throb of gratitude 
Within my heart be found ? 

The meanest object of her care 
Gives praise with humble voice, 

, Then how can I, a man, forbear 

To bid my heart rejoice ? 


Then do not call the off’ring vain 
To poesy I bring, 
Or say within my humble strain 
No magic numbers ring ; 
Though be the gift of little worth, 
I cannot feel regret, 
For warm the spark that call’d it forth 
Glows in my bosom yet. 


W. B. A. 
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GBine and Olives. 
A SKETCH OF THE FRENCH HIGHWAY. 


There is a class.of men who are ever- 
lastingly meeting with marvellous adven- 
tures; who never travel by a coach or a 
diligence, ‘that some extraordinary acci- 
dent does not happen; who are always 
within an ace of being dashed to pieces, or 
drowned, or robbed, or murdered; who ne- 
ver turn up a stone without finding a scor- 
pion beneath; who, in fact, are constantly 
placed in circumstances of difficulty and 
danger; and who, of course, continue, to 
extricate themselves invariably in the most 
clever manner possible. I do not belong 
to this class. My imagination seems to be 
too cold, my fancy too sober. Things 
which some would know how to magnify 
into the wonderful, pass sometimes unno- 
ticed beside me; and I have not unfre- 
quently appeared as the hero of a tale, 
without pete | that I had encountered 
anything out of the way; and not long 
ago, in the course of eonversation, I un- 
consciously brought myself forward as the 
principal figure in an interesting incident, 
as some people maintain it to have been. 

The story is a plain one, and shall be 
plainly told. I was on my way to Chalon 

y the diligence, and having dined at Rou- 
vry, got out at close of day to walk upa 
long cOdte not many leagues from Beaune, 
As drinking promotes drinking, it may 
have been because I had already indulged 
in one bottle that I began to fell desirous 
for another; and accordingly I asked the 
conductor, who was quietly stroking his 
long red beard as he chatted with some of 
the travellers, where some wine could be 
procured. 

“ About two leagues ahead,” was the 
reply; “in a solitary house, in the centre 
of the forest, you will find some excellent 
vin de Beaune. But I recommend you to 
walk fast, otherwise we shall overtake 
you long before you reach it.” 

Having some confidence in my own legs, 
I looked about for a companion, whom the 
temptation of a bottle of excellent wine 
would induce to face the necessary fatigue. 
I pitched upon a man who was aabting 
by the road-side, and whom I believed to 
be a fellow-traveller, though I did not 
know his face; and proposed that he 
should eer we me in the expedition. — 

“Most willingly,” was. the reply; and 
off we set at a brisk pace, very soon leav- 
ing the slow-moving vehicle behind us, 
and getting out of reach of the sound of 
the cracking of the whips and the jingling 
of the bells. It was a dark night; there 
was no moon, and clouds occasionally in- 
tercepted the dim light of the stars. A 

deep woody valley sank to the right of the 
road, whilst all around high forested hills 
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rose against. the sky. We soon 

the steeper part of the road, and reached 
a long undulating rise, hemmed in by a 
dense forest, from which the only sound 
that arose was the song of a few nightin- 
gales, and the occasional hooting of an 
owl. Brisk walking soon put us both into 
a heat, and we were obliged slightly to re- 
lax our pace. Hitherto the conversation 
had been broken, and turned solely on the 
anticipated delights of the wine, and on 
the cause of the excessive thirst which we 
both experienced. This we partly attri- 
buted to the wine we had already drank, 
partly to a somewhat greedy indulgence in 
olives. At any rate, such a subject was 
soon exhausted; and as we walked fast, a 
brief time of complete silence ensued. 
Just as we slackened our speed, however, 
a shrill whistle rose in the wood to our 
left, so shrill and piercing that we both 
came for a moment to a stand-still, and 
listened intently. But there was no repe- 
tition of the sound; everything seemed to 
have returned to its original repose, except 
that the faint notes of the nightingale or a 
distant bough softly thrilled through the 
air. 

“What can that havo been?” inquired 
my companion, in a low, husky voice, 
and laying his muscular hand upon my 
shoulder. 

There was sufficient light for me to dis- 
tinguish the searching and inquisitive look 
that accompanied this question. I did 
not, however, understand its meaning at 
that time, being naturally little suspicious 
myself, and simply replied, “It was the 
note of some bird, or, may be, through a 
garde champétre calling back his dog.” 

“That was no bird,” he replied, in a 
solemn tone; “and there are no honest 
people abroad in the forest at this hour.” 

he idea crossed my mind that the man 
must be afraid; and I cried in a cheerful 
voice, “* Never mind; we are two of us; 
and look at this cudgel— it would do 
some service.” 

“Yes,” was the answer; “I see you are 
well armed.” 

For ten minutes more we stepped on in 
silence, my companion keeping a little in 
the rear and fixing his eye, I felt certain, 
intently upon me. At length he came up 
and said, “It is a long walk. I wish we 
had not undertaken it. There is no sign 
of a house. We may have passed the 
place; or perhaps have taken the wrong 
turning.” 

“Depend upon it,” quoth I, positively, 
*‘we are in the right way.” 

“ Then—you—know this country?” he 
inquired, dropping off a little, and giving 
me another searching glance. ‘ Ha, there 
it is again.” 

Another whistle, long, loud, shrill, rose 
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on the night air, and died away at length 
in the same manner as before. 

I am no ornithologist, and boast mar- 
vellously little knowledge of the age 
of birds; but I now felt persua that 
my first surmise was the right one, and I 
told him so. 

“That was no bird,” he ‘again repli 
as solemnly as before. “I know it.” 

“ Then what is it?” I asked in my turn, 
looking full in his face. 

“ Oh!—nothing—what matter it? Let 
us push on. e shall soon reach the 
house. ‘“ Besides,” he added, “there is 
no fear; you know your—your ——," 
there is probably a sword in that stick?” 

“ Not at all,” said L 

“ A bayonet, then?” 

“ Nothing of the sort.” 

“Indeed!” cried he, seeming to breathe 
more freely. ‘“ At any rate it is a good 
defence. You do right to carry an arm. 
Let me see it. Ha,” continued he, when I 
placed it in his hands; “ this is really for- 
midable; but I doubt whether you are so 
a cage | ; eisai 

ying this he drew forth a lung dagger 
from under his coat, and presented the 
point to my breast. 

I felt at once that I had done a very 
foolish thing in putting myself thus, in a 
lonely place, at the mercy of a perfect 
stranger, especially one of such equivocal 
manner as my companion. We were at 
least half a league from the diligence, and 
full a league from the lonely house. Had 
the man stabbed me that moment, and 
threw me into a ditch, he might have es- 
caped through the forest with the utmost 
ease. By placing my stick in his hands I 
had left myself entirely defenceless; and I 
confess that in seeing the gleaming blade 
flash before my eyer [ for a moment felt 
alarmed. After * short silence, during 
which no change of position took place, he 
said, “Feel the point; it is ribbed; what 
do you say to that?” 

did feel the a and the edge, and 
slipping my hand down gently extracted 
it from his p, as if extracted by mere 
curiosity. In an instant I discovered that 
the man was ina state of the most extreme 
terror. The whole story was told at a 
glance. He had actually suspected me to 
be a robber in disguise, and had mancuvred 
to disarm me before I called up my accom- 

lices; but not knowing how to carry on 

is scheme had suffered me to deprive him 
of his own weapon in turn. I instantly 
relieved his mind by restoring his dagger 
and taking back my stick. ‘This was dune 
with so much nonchalance that even he 
could not misunderstand me; and he began 
instantly to open his heart, enlarged on the 
dangers of travelling, on the necessity of 
pressing on, on the bad character of this 
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part of the country, and the desperate de- 
fence we could make in case of an attack, 
and so on. A string of carts now met us, 
and from the drivers we learned that we 
were still a long way from our destination. 
On we went accordingly, until, on rounding 
a turn in the road, we came to a cross 
erected purposely to mark the spot where 
some frigh ul murder had been committed. 
We both paused, and my companion said 
with a shudder, “I do not like to meet 
these crosses at night; it gives an idea; let 
us make haste and pass it. But stay—look 
—down in the hollow. There! What is 
moving?” 

I looked; and, sure enough, about two 
hundred yards in advance of us I saw a 
human figure come out from among the 
trees, look in our direction, and then re- 
treat into the shade; from the other side 
another figure also emerged, and in like 
manner disappeared. Both apparently 
carried long sticks in their hands, but 
what they were doing there we were at a 
loss to conjecture. It was necessary, 
however, to push on; and we accordingly 
descended into the hollow. The figures 
again came out, and seemed to wait our 
approach; and we could now distinctly 
perceive several more in a group near the 
trees. Assuming my companion’s descrip- 
tion of the country to be correct, there 
seemed ‘every ——w that they might 
be robbers, and we prepared for the worst. 
At least, I hugged my stick, and my friend 
displayed his dagger. But a few steps 
forward revealed a number of cows brows- 
ing by the wayside, and told us that the 
two men were merely herdsmen slowly 
driving their cattle home. Thinking en- 
tirely to reassure my companion, I now 
said: “Good night, gentlemen; you are 
herdsmen, are you not?”, 

The question implied that we had enter- 
tained some doubt of their respectability ; 
their pride bristled up, and they replied: 
“Herdsmen? herdsmen? What do you 
mean by asking that?” 

‘It was a simple question,” quoth my 
companion, in a deprecating tone; and on 
we passed. 

The form of the house now became dis- 
tinctly visible on the summit of the hill, 
and we soon arrived, It is not necessary 
to add, that after all these perilous adven- 
tures the wine was relished exceedingly. 
We drank at least a bottle a-piece; and 
when at length we departed, enjoyed a 
sound sleep as far as Chalons. 

If my reader think this little incident 
worth reading, I assure them that they 
are indebted for its narration to the advice 
of a friend, to whom I was endeavouring 
to prove the necessary connexion of W1NE 
AND OLIVES. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
BY ©. E. V. 


The pictured memories of a noble race,' 
For valour, beauty, and misfortune, famed ! 


From ev’ry panel of the carved oak 

Gazed forth a son or daughter of the line; 

And, on the darkly-polished frames, were wrought 
Devices fanciful, or blazoned arms. 

Sadd’ning and soft, the oriel-window gave 

The golden glory of an autumn-sun, 

Pouring its bands of mellowed radiance in 

The far-off leaping of the bright cascade. 

Mild breezes sighing through the cedar-grove, 


Or song of passing bird, were all the sounds 
That broke upon my quiet solitude, 

As in that ancient gallery I sat, 

Amidst the records of departed life ; 

And, in a massive volume on my knee, 
With page illumed, in antique character, 
Was traced the history of all The House. 

A pleasing tissue of wild, 

Rather than cold reality, it seemed ; 

And wonder woke within me as I read. 

Yet from the legend, ever and anon, 

Mine eyes would wander, all unconsciously, 
To rest on one—the sweetest picture there ! 
A simple thing—but yet, simplicity 

Hath charms that finished art alone may win. 


Within the shadow of a verdant dell, 

Bright in its vari-coloured summer dress 

Of native flowers and leafy coronal, 

Wrapped in the depth and stillness of repose, 

A fair girl calmly lay! Her slender form, 

Of outline exquisitely delicate, 

Betrayed her childhvod past, but breathed not, yet, 
In full development of womanhood. 

Upon one arm her drooping head reclined, 

The other by her side fell gracefully ; 

A wreath half-woven, in the clasping hand, 

Of “Heart’s-ease” twined with blue “Forget-me-not ;” 
And some lay loosely scattered o’er her robe— 

It seemed as sleep, with stealthy foot, had come 
And kissed her eyelids ’midst her pretty task ! 


Her face wore all that dreamy loveliness 

That lies upon the marble, hallowing 

The sculptured beauty with the spirit’s light ! 
One gleaming sun-beam fell across her brow, 
Lending a brightness to its calm serene, 

And shedding o’er the waving silky hair 

A golden hue! Upon the cheek and lips 
Consumption cast its beautiful deceit ! 

E’en as the Limner’s hand had traced her here, 
Her maidens found her—in the sleep of death! 








The loved of heaven are claimed in life’s young spring, 
Ere sin hath breathed upon the spotless soul, 
And tainted it with sorrow, born of earth ; 
Before the eyes are intimate with tears ; 

Ere falsehood of the one, perchance loved best, 
Hath taught distrust of all! Like to a flower, 
With dew upon its bosom, and its leaves, 

The glad Sun shining, she sank down to rest ! 
And, to her mother’s heart, that broken wreath 
Came with a voice of soothing melody— 

A gentle message from her angel-child— 

“ Peace to thy bosom—but, forget me not !” 
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Ay ABnele’s Diary.* 
BY ION. 


Oct. ——. I often question myself as 
to whether I ought not to alter my will a 
little in favour of my nephew. 

(Oh, how I wish you had.—Ion.] 

After all, his errors have been those of 
youth and inexperience. Can JZ blame 
him if he really loved the girl with whom 
he eloped, for marrying her? Yet he 
should have consulted me, and asked the 
advice of her friends. No one can justify 
his conduct there—no one— no, not even 
our good rector. I will think the matter 
over, and the next time I see my lawyer 
Tl consult him. 

(The evil of procrastination was never 
more strongly exemplified than in this 
ease. Had my uncle called on the spur of 
the moment and altered his will, I should 
have had a much greater respect for his 
memory !—Ion. 

et. Very frequently, on looking 
back at the past, I feel inclined to sit down 
and write a brief sketch of my story, in 
order that, after my death, Alice may see 
that I was not the fickle being she supposes 
me to have been. I should die happier far, 
if I could make her acquainted with the 
past. To me the revelation will be fraught 
with pain. I must open and let loose the 
floodgates of my heart, hitherto so strongly 
barred. All these wild impulses, remem- 
brances, and passionate recollections, now 
heaving and billowing and whirling in m 
heart, must be suffered to escape and ok 
forth over the dark future, and I shall 
then be more at ease. I will, at all events, 
think upon it. I went round the village 
this evening, and as I paced along every 
eye seemed fixed upon me. At first, I felt 
pe and provoked at the scrutiny to 
which I was subjected, and wondered what 
it could mean, until at last I recollected 
that I was a stranger among them, and 
that they could view me only as the proud, 
rich man, living in affluence, in splendour 
—but alone, while they were suffering 
from poverty. This recollection struck 
home to me, and smote my conscience with 
@ severe pang. 

Nov. Ist.—It was a bright, tempting 
winter morning, and I therefore deter- 
mined upon a long, bracing walk. W— 
was just five miles distant, and thither I 
directed my steps. The morning service 
in the chapel had just commenced as I 
entered. 

Whatever may be the troubles that op- 
press me, I cease to feel their bitterness 








* Continued from page 292. 
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when in the house of God, and where re- 
ligion is exercising its calm influence upon 
me. The outward world is then nothing 
to me ; its turmoil, its busy, active spirit, 
its passions, its sorrows and its happiness, 
are all shut out when the church door 
closes behind me—I leave them in the 
background; I feel peace within my breast; 
I seem to commune continually with that 
Divine Being which so mysteriously en- 
circles us whithersoever we move. I open 
my heart; I reveal secrets hidden from the 
gaze of anything mortal—yet do I not re- 
veal them, since God knows all that is 
there, but I go and think, and ponder on 
his wisdom; and, as his all-searching 
power enters into my soul, it seems cleans- 
ed, and I go forth again a happier, and, I 
would fain hope, a better man. 

Just as I entered the chapel, the anthem 
pealed forth melodiously; the richest voices 
ascended, blended with the notes of a pow- 
erful organ, up through the arched and 
sculptured roof towards heaven — now 
bursting forth into a strain of infinite 
grandeur, now sinking into a low, musical 
harmony, which swelled gently through 
the aisles, until it seemed to pervade the 
very air with a sound so soft, so gentle, 
that, as it gradually melted into silence, it 
seemed to summon our spirits into another 
world far away, where such music ever 
reigns. I felt overcome by strange sen- 
sations. All that is grand in the great 
fabric of religious economy seemed assem- 
bled round me: the sculptured roof arch- 
ing itself over head, the moulding formed 
of the images of cherubim, the tall pillars, 
the painted window, the mellowed light, 
the gradual deepening of that. light into a 
sort of twilight as it approached the altar, 
the dark oak carving, the deep music, find- 
ing an echo in every corner, all combined 
to charm my spirit. * * * * I remained 
until the service was over, and then return 
ed home. 

Nov. 2nd.—I stayed at home all day, 
looking over my papers, and reading let- 
ters, preparatory to writing the sketch of 
my life. In the evening, strolled out. The 
foggy air was chill and cold. An impene- 
trable black mass seemed to keep in the 
horizon, save where through a chink the 
red sun, sinking to rest, might be seen 
falling gradually down towards the earth. 
I was thinking, that were any one to at- 
tempt each night to describe that great 
luminary under the varied aspects it every 
day presents when setting, how beautiful 
a series of pictures might be thereby sug- 
gested. I have among my papers several 
descriptions of sunsets, and I think I shall 
collect them together some day, and con- 
trast them. 

Nov. 3rd.—I sat down to-night and took 
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up my pen, with the intention of beginning 
my history; but such is the weakness of 
my nature, [ laid it aside again, and could 
not write one word.—] will to-morrow. 

Nov. 4th.— Walked about the whole day, 
for the purpose of collecting my thoughts, 
and actually commenced my story ; which 
1 shall briefly sketch from the commence- 
ment, that those persons into whose hands 
this MS. falls may perfectly understand 
the events which caused me to be sepa- 
rated from the being I loved most of all 
that moved upon the earth. 

Of my childhood I have but an imper- 
fect recollection. It is distanced from me 
by many long years. I know that certain 
things did occur, but no continuous string 
of events presents itself. Scenes flit be- 
fore me. Episodes in my life stand pro- 
minently forward from the dark back- 
ground of the past. Incidents which, when 
they occurred, seemed of little importance, 
flash distinctly before my mind’s eye, as 
though they were links connected with my 
subsequent history. I’know that I was a 
wild, impetuous boy ; that my father tried 
the effect both of kindness and severity in 
curbing my passionate impulses; and that 
my mother, with gentle firmness, steadily 
pursued one uniform course of discipline, 
which she hoped might have the effect of 
drawing me into the right course. But my 
perverse spirit refused to bend. I was the 
eldest of the family, I was heir to the es- 
tate, and my only brother and gentle sister 
often suffered from the effects of my violent 
temper. * * * Sister! what melancholy 
recollections are associated with her name. 
As often as I think upon the tender affec- 
tion she bore towards me, and how I pained 
her unheeding, how [ neglected her, until 
when summoned to her death-bed, I sud- 
denly became awakened to all her past 
Jove—too late—too late. I feel as full a 
tide of grief sweeping over my heart as 
though I saw her bed yesterday, and * * * 

Nov. 8th.—I have done nothing to my 
journal for the last few days. I heard a 
very excellent sermon this morning. In 
cowing out of the church, [was extremely 
struck by the beauty of a little girl belong- 
ing to the charity school. She was about 
nine years of age, small and delicately 
formed, with a face of a pensive loveliness, 
more resembling that of the Madonna, as 
we imayine her to have been, than any- 
thing I ever saw. The mild yet full, blue 
eye, the delicate eyebrow, and long straight 
nose, the mouth of perfect symmetry, and 
the forehead shaded slightly by the snow- 
white cap, ail combined to fix the gaze 
upon her. As I looked, I was also struck 
by the peculiar paleness cf the whole 
countenance, and could not help thinking 
that she was not destined to be long upon 


earth. Not that her beauty made me 
think so, but there was, if 1 may so speak, 
such a heavenly expression in her eyes, 
such innocence seemed stamped upon her 
brow, that amongst the many different 
faces from which hers beamed forth, she 
appeared wholly out of place: I will in- 
quire whose child she is, and notice her 
career—at least, as long as I am spared. 

Noy. 9th.—I have been oppressed to- 
night with strange fancies. I do not think 
I have long to live. Such an eager desire 
is aroused in my heart to do everything 
at once, as it were—to set my affairs in 
order—to prepare my mind to quit this 
world.—Quit this world! Leave behind 
and see no more those treasures which I 
have so neglected. Yes, quit the earth, 
and behold no more the glad sun pouring 
forth its golden beams upon all nature, the 
green grass, the tall, waving trees, the 
woodland slopes, the murmuring streams, 
the deep flowing rivers, the glassy lakes, 
the autumn-tinted forests, the treasures of 
the spring, the dark hills, the spangled 
sky, the cheerful day, the sound of voices, 
and the society of men which I have shun- 
ned, Yes, I have shunned all these things 
while within my grasp, and now vain re- 
grets oppress me when a warning voice 
tells me I must depart, and begone from 
scenes in which I have chosen to stand 
alone. An ever billowing sea of happiness 
has been rolling around me in the distance, 
I have heard its echoes in my solitude, I 
have listened to the merry laugh of child- 
hood, and the singing of the glad birds 
has broken on my ear from afar, like the 
breaking of the murmuring waves on the 

ebbly shore in the solitude of night ; but 
i have not gone forth to mingle in the joy, 
I have chosen to be unhapfy, and have 
only discovered my error when too late. 
And who shall say I have not deserved my 
fate ? Noone could or ought to sympa- 
thise with me. Man’s happiness or un- 
happiness in this world, in a great mea- 
sure, depends upon himself. Circumstances 
may give a colouring to his life, may ren- 
der him less happy—less happy, that is, 
in a worldly sense—but they cannot influ- 
ence that inward joy which springs from 
the consciousness of having performed our 
duty, —not only that daily routine ofduties 
which every man is required to perform, 
but our duty to God, to man, to ourselves. 
Had I my life to live over again, I should 
be much more capable of making myself 
happy. But regrets are useless; the past 
is now as nothing. I must and will exert 
myself in the future. 
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The National v. The Mirror. 


“ Une revue étrangére qui 4 bien voulu s’occuper 
des opinions politiques, litteraires, et scientifiques au 
National, avec une bien veillance dont nous devoirs 
la remercier. S’étonne grandement de attitude que 
nous avons prise dans la question du libre échange.” 

Le National. 

The National is welcome to sneer at the 
surprise excited on this side of the chan- 
nel, by its conduct in reference to the ques- 
tion of free trade, and to impute our inter- 
est in the progress, and our anxiety for the 
success of the doctrines of commercial li- 
berty to sinister and selfish motives. Such 
accusations have been so constantly made 
from the same quarter, that now they fall 
unheeded on our ears, provoking—if any- 
thing—contempt instead of anger. “ Per- 
fide Albion, l’assassine de I’Inde et empoi- 
sonneuse de la Chine,” is a stock joke with 
a facetious cotemporary, and an epithet too 
cften and indiscriminately applied to have 
any point or sting for Englishmen. But, 
to venture to assert, as the National does 
assert, that it is at a loss to know on what 
article in its columns the charge of hostility 
to the principles of free trade was based 
(in Toe Mrrror of last month), is a 
strange inconsistency, and positive insult to 
the memory and understanding of its rea- 
ders. It is scarcely credible that a jour- 
nal of such pretensions can be so lamely 
and carelessly conducted, as to be to-day 
in a state of unconscious ignorance of 
the opinions it Lehane gre and for- 
mularised yesterday; and doubts of the 
integrity of the paper are materially 
strengthened by the conciliatory language 
employed when speaking of free trade per 
se, for those who were ever crying 

“ Timeo Danaus et dona ferentes,” 
have in turn taught us to suspect and to 
seek for the hidden motives which dictates 
conduct certainly very vacillating, and to 
all appearances, alike unmanly and disho- 
nest. 

Had the National openly and boldly 
averred that the translation was erroneous 
on which the charge referred to was 
founded, or was in fact a misinterpretation 
of its sentiments calculated to mislead the 
readers, it would have been the duty of the 
writer to have proved the truth of histran- 
slation, and correctness of the deductions, 
by placing the original before them. Such 
proof is, however, unnecessary; the a- 
tional does not impugn his loyalty, only 
cannot understand from whence his infer- 
ences are drawn; which remarkable in- 
stance of dulness of comprehension vn the 
part of a paper hitherto the most acute in 
penetrating even the secrets of cabinets, 
and in unveiling the intentions of diplo- 
macy, coupled with the assumption of a 
character so foreign to its general one, 
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argues the existence of an “arriére pén- 
sée,” deemed prudent to conceal. “Those 
possessing an accurate knowledge of the 
character of the French press, and its sub- 
serviency to party—how each section of 
the Chamber has its organ—and how the 
individuals are compromised by the pub- 
lished opinions therein—will not be long in 
discovering the why and the wherefore of 
these proceedings. But for those not hav- 
ing such a knowledge, or accustomed to 
judge of foreign journals by “ the only free 
press in Europe.” it may be well to attempt 
an explanation, or at least to suggest a 
reason for the apparently inexplicable ob- 
tuseness of the cleverest edited paper in 
Paris. 

The National—independent of the talent 
with which it is conducted—rests its claim 
to public attention on being the mouth- 
piece of the radical party, consequently is 
fully alive to the incompatibility of the pro- 
fessions of advocacy for liberty in all 
things “ toujours et partout,” with its furi- 
ous and material opposition to “liberté des 
échanges.”” The “ Gauche,” and “ extréme 
Gauche,” can see at last, how ill and 
graceless will come from them, at the en- 
suing election, an appeal for support in fur- 
therance of the liberal (?) policy to their 
different constituencies after this wanton 
betrayal of the truest and surest interest of 
the down-trod masses of France; and that 
this support and confidence of trust will be 
difficult to obtain from the people; who re- 
member that their tongues Cave wagged the 
loudest in fierce denunciation of taxes which 
operated as restrictions on trade, and had 
the effect of withholding from any of God's 
creatures any of God’s gifts; also, be- 
cause such iniquitous impositions were for- 
cibly levied, they repudiated the present 
organisation of society, wishing to substi- 
tute some Utopia of their own, and unhesi- 
tatingly proclaimed war, ‘‘even to the 
knife,” against capitalists and large manu- 
facturers, who were the staunchest defen- 
ders of the established order of things, and 
whom they accused of tyrannical oppres- 
sion towards their dependents, and heart- 
less cruelty for the sufferings of the work- 
ing classes. The columns of the National 
re echoed these diatribes, while, at the 
same ‘time, propounding the wildest schemes 
for freedom; which, if realised, would soon 
degenerate liberty into license. No theory 
ot government, however impracticable, pro- 
vided it was opposed to those of the pre- 
sent day, found disfavour in their sight. 
The most extravagant masquerading and 
exaggeration of democracy, in which the 
western world sometimes indulges, met 
with sympathy, nay even praise, from them 
and theirs; yet, when called on to practise 
what they preach, and — the suffer- 
ings of the poor, by taking this first step 
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towards equalising men and things, they 
refuse, because, forsooth, the doctrine was 
taught and the example set by a rival na- 
tion! Which reason was quoted in a for- 
mer article on free trade in France, and 
originated the charge to which the Na- 
tional has now thought fit to reply, devoting 
two columns thereto, in exposition of its 
sentiments, and in vindication of its bear- 
ing towards free trade. 

The radical party may, and will most 
probably, state that they have not betrayed 
the popular interests of the nation, since a 
large portion of the working-class, engaged 
in manufactures, is inimical to commercial 
liberty, and therefore the allegation is false 
and calumnious. That anumber of work- 
men whose trade is especially protected, do 
dread the approach of any change which 
will bring them into more direct competi- 
tion with the perseverance, skill, and 
energy of Englishmen, is correct, but not 
honourable to them, although compli- 
mentary to the Anglo Saxon race, who 
only ask for a “ fair field, and no favour.” 
These protected workmen are nothing 
more nor less than paupers, living on the 
tax wrung from the hard earned gains of 
the rest of the nation, and create much 
loss and more misery among their brethren 
by forcing them to purchase the worst ar- 
ticles, whereby they earn their sustenance, 
ia the dearest market. 

Aware, then, of the anomaly of its posi- 
tion, how puerile and baseless will appear 
the former cited arguments against free 
trade, even to the most rabid anti-Anglican 
citizen of France (if they be not directly 
interested in the maintenance of prohibi- 
tory tariffs), the National is anxious to 
assume a show of consistency; to recon- 
cile, if possible, the former protestations 
with the present course of action, and to 
explain to subscribers why it is leagued 
with ancient foes; wherefore banded with 
those hitherto denounced in most unmea- 
sured terms, as the greatest enemies of the 
nation and of humanity—the monopolists of 
trade and commerce. But to do this, it was 
quite unnecessary to strive to forget the ho- 
nour of a former article, or to impute mis- 
representation to those who believed its 
professions of sympathy with the people to 
be hollow, and the attack on free traders 
unnvrincipled and insidious. 

In order to give the National a fair hear- 
ing, as well as to prevent further insinua- 
tions of misstatement or misconception of 
its opinions and behaviour in this question, 
the writer—also, that his readers may 
judge for themselves as to the truth of the 
charge of hostility to the principles of free 
trade—-lays before them an almost literal 
translation of that portion of the reply 
which is more particulary intended to be a 
vindication of its opposition to the natu- 
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ralisation of free trade in France, and of 
its strictures on those who really wish well 
to France, and sincerely desire to see her 
take, if not theinitiative, or lead, in the van 
and front of civilisation, at least to occupy & 
respectable position therein, one befittin 
her political, commercial, and intellectual 
rank among the nations of the earth. 

“ Let no one accuse us, then, of an incon- 
sequence of which we are not guilty. Our 
political ideal—it is the map of Europe re- 
made according to the wishes of the fami- 
lies of nations; it is the ultimate union of 
these families composing the united states 
of the old continent; a strong and sainted 
union, which the communion of ideas and 
of principles will cement, and of which free 
trade is the natural result and sanction. 
Thrice in France, since Henry IV, have the 
free exchange and circulation of agricultu- 
ral and “industriel” productions been at- 
tempted—not in Europe, but in the terri- 
tory of the kingdom. These attempts 
failed. The barriers which edicts sought 
to overthrow, fell not. The provinces 
struggled for their privileges, and all the 
force of the central power was wrecked by 
the local resistance. But why, if it was 
not because the French union was not yet 
constituted, neither by laws, manners, nor 
ideas? Interests are not sufficient to 
create a perfect union. Far from it; the 
are by their nature even, diverse, opposed, 
often hostile. But when the powerful hand 
of the revolution had remade the map of 
the interior (of France), effaced provinces, 
assimilated opinions; when the law was 
one, and equality appeared tobe guaranteed 
against the abuse of liberty; then, there 
was no need to break down the barriers; 
they fell by themselves. Exchange was 
complete, circulation met with no obstacles, 
and the community of principle brought 
about the conciliation of interests. 

“This example explains both our opi- 
nion on commercial liberty, and our dis- 
trust in those who have proclaimed rather 
obstinately, according to us, the impracti- 
cable application of a theory based alone 
on material interests.” 

The reader will perceive the National 
the deft by stating its poli- 
tical ideal to be “the map of Europe re- 
made,” or, in other words, a complete revo- 
lution; and those who know the true ani- 
mus of the paper, how hyperbolically is 
concealed beneath the cloak of universal 
love of mar, and anxious wishes for his ad- 
vancement, as violent a desire of conquest 
and propagande as ever excited a Louis 
Quatorze or a Napoleon to the desolation 
of the Palatinate, or to wholesale sacrifice 
of human life amidst the steeps of Russia, 
which even now finds apologists or panegy- 
rists among the quasi-liberals—will give 
such weight to this grandiloquent fustian as 
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it deserves. They will recognise the same 
captious spirit of self-conceit ever ready to 
interfere, and to take offence without pre- 
text, that won for them, from their witty 
and penetrating countryman, the unenvia- 
ble title of “ Monkeys and Tigers.” 

Europe, for the nonce, has had enough of 
Gallic map-making, and the weaker ones 
of the family of nations have learnt to their 
bitter cost, the experience and nationalisa- 
tion tendencies of French protection—the 
utter selfishness of their sympathy. “The 
map of Europe remade according to the 
wishes of the family of nations” (that is, 
after the ideal of the National), would be to 
give France the Mediterranean fur a lake, 
the Rhine as a boundary on one side, w hile 
the ocean, and the ocean only, should bathe 
its other confines. “The strong and sainted 
union” would be the empire dreamed of by 
Napoleon, in which all roads should lead 
to Paris, and all interests become identified 
with those of France; and is what the Na- 
tional means, if truth were spoken; for it 
calls loudly for the free exchange and free 
circulation of all things within the territory 
of France, so that to clothe its real aspira- 
tion with so flimsey a garment, is an insult 
to the understanding and recollection of 
Europe. 

But enough of this “idéal politique.” 
The arguments of the Nati adduced 
in defence of its factious opposition to 
free-trade, are not more logical than is its 
cosmopolitan love, genuine, and altogether 
unworthy-the school-boy student of history, 
or merest tyro in political economy. What 
indeed to the men of the present age are 
the failures of their fathers who lived and 
died centuries ago beyond being a matter 
of historical regret ? Because the central 
power then was unable to effect the reform 
of contemporary abuses, and too weak to 
contend with distant and almost indepen- 
dent provinces, or to check an evil which 
cut both ways, are we not to seek to over- 
come the difficulties our ancestors could 
not surmount? Strange doctrine of morality 
indeed to be held forth in this age—when 
man by his genius and energy hath anni- 
hilated time and space—and that too by a 
journal which advocates progressive im- 
provement and the re-modelling of the 
map of Europe. Or, because the French 
are unable to correct faults of their govern- 
ment which may or may not be vicious and 
injurious to themselves, is it dignified or 
honest for the friends of liberty to recom- 
mend to the people not only a stationary 
attitude of non-interference but positive 
opposition to the abandoning of a system 
of domestic and foreign policy, fraught 
with evil and danger to all classes, and 
above all things pregnant with fearful 
misery to the poorer and consequently the 
weaker members of society. 


Again the National is singularly unha 
and mistakes the means for the tk “ies 
trade is not” the natural result and sane- 
tion of that strong and sainted union 
which the communion of ideas and of prin- 
ciples will cement, “but vice versd ;”* 
it is preposterous to imagine the latter can 
exist in reality among the family of nations 
for one instant if each member thereof 
seeks independence from the rest, and as 
near an isolation of interests as is possible 
to be achieved. So long as nations choose 
to erect artificial barriers between them- 
selves for the sole profit of a class without 
regard for the ill consequences which ne- 
cessarily ensue to the majority, both at 
home and abroad—and refuse to accept the 
surplus fruits of foreign labour, or to allow 
the free exchange between all the children 
of the earth of the different productions 
wherewith their common mother hath re- 
warded days of toil in bounteous plenty, 
according to the peculiar clime and nature 
of their fatherland—so long as those who 
should be the leaders of the people and 
first to correct erroneous ideas of self: 
vernment and waywardness of inclination 
do on the contrary encourage and foster 
the monstrous fallacy of “national protec- 
tion for national labour,”—so long will ran- 
courous feelings, envy, hatred, and malice 
animate the victims of this delusion, and 
instigate the committal of acts of cruelty 
and inhumanity. 

Until human nature is changed, or rather 
until men become superhuman, they will 
not live together in community of princi- 
ples and assimilation of opinions, “ if their 
Interests are averse, opposed, and often 
hostile.” The latter are the effects of 
which protection is the cause, and if the 
National really desiderates a better state 
of society than the actual one, it must lend 
a willing hand to the universal adoption of 
free trade which will for ever extinguish 
those hothouse and jarring interests the 
veritable source of evil to the world—by 
assigning to each race or class its natural 
= for the cultivation of the talent given. 

ut the National would appear to have no 
such wish, for it says further on with all 
the bombast and ignorance imaginable of 
the tendencies of commercial liberty— 

“Suppose that free trade produced to 





* In this opinion the writer is strengthened and 
amply borne out by an article which appeared in the 
Times of the 2lst ult., subsequent to the writing of 
this paper, and which he quotes with pleasure, as be- 
ing an authority as impartial as it is powerful: * The 
restrictions universally deemed indispensable to the 
growth and productiveness of infant commerce, cou- 
pled with the distracting effects of religious schisms, 
considerably checked that general intercourse of na- 
tions which anciently existed to a greater extent 
than is generally conceived.” 
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the French consumer a yearly saving of 
thirty, forty, or fifty millions; to obtain 
this advantage it will be necessary to para- 
lyse the general action of the state, to con- 
strain the liberty of her political prefer- 
ences, injure her greatness, compromise 
one day her means of defence, unite with 
the strong and sacrifice the weak, strike 
some blow at the expansion of her ideas, 
at her particular alliances, in short at the 
mission of our people in the bosom of Eu- 
rope, men with the slightest instincts either 
of power or dewocracy would never con- 
sent to it. Material interests should be 
subordinate to politics, they do not com- 
mand them. Policy is more comprehen- 
sive, and embraces all the forces of a 
country; it has a past, a future, a territory 
to preserve, a propagande to exercise, suf- 
fering nations to emancipate, It does not 
unite with “ grands producteurs ” so far as 
to wipe away an affront sooner than appeal 
to arms, nor create such intimate relations 
with Austria as to be unable to offer one 
day a hand to Italy, neither associate its 
commerce so closely with that of England 
as not to have the power of quarrelling 
with her without causing a frightful per- 
turbation in the organic existence of the 
country. Yes, commercial liberty may be 
big with all the benefits you (free-traders) 
ascribe to it, which, however, must be sa- 
crificed to those supreme interests which 
constitute the wealth of a great nation.” 

Who, after reading the above quotation, 
can disbelieve in the hostility of the Na- 
tional to the principles of free trade, in 
spite of the pompous declaration that 
commercial liberty “est fille des ces idées,” 
or can imagine it has the slightest concep- 
tion of the tendencies of free trade, which 
certes will not cause the abasement of one 
nation to the exaltation of another, for it 
is the means whereby these mischicfs will 
be prevented and the forerunner of free- 
dom, the voice crying in the wilderness of 
human passions, make straight the path and 
prepare the way for the gospel of peace 
and good will to all men. 

In conclusion, a word of friendly and 
well-meant advice to the National, who in 
this discussion has not evinced the dar 
and sound sense its conduct on the Spauis 
marriage led us to expect. If the paper be 
anxious to maintain its former standing 
among Frenchmen, and to redeem its cha- 
racter in the eyes of Europe, let it honestly 
and openly avow the notable error of en- 
mity to free trade, let its conductors make 
instant reparation (the only one within 
their power) by lending the full force of 
their powerful and acknowledged genius to 
the furtherance of the doctrines of com- 
mercial liberty. 

L. S. 
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Prevalence of GBlars in sFormer 
Times. 
BY W. A. MACKINNON, ESQ., M.P.* 


In our inquiries as to the extent of civi- 
lisation in several parts of the world, it 
may not be irrelevant to take a concise 
survey of the destruction of the human spe- 
cies by each 6ther, not only in the be- 
nighted and barbarous times of old, but in 
the middle ages, and even in later days; 
to consider not alone the terrific waste of 
man’s life by the sword, but by the hard- 
ships of war, and ‘iy the other fearful re- 
sults, famine and pestilence. 

This fearful agency has been in opera- 
tion almost from the creation of the world 
to the present time, amongst all nations, 
and in all varieties of climate; wherever, 
in short, the elements of civilisation have 
been unknown. To this continued warfare 
may be attributed, in some degree, the non- 
appearance of civilisation for so many cen- 
turies. How degrading is the reflection 
that, in a state of barbarism, men should 
have destroyed each other with greater fe- 
rocity and thirst of blood than any other 
animal in the creation! 

“ How far nature would have carried us,” 
says Burke, speaking of war, “we may 
judge from the example of those animals 
that still follow her laws, and even of those 
to whom she has given dispositions more 
fierce, and arms more terrible, than ever 
she intended we should use. It is a fact, 
that more havoc is made by men of men in 
one year, than has been made by lions, ti~ 
gers, panthers, wolves, and all other beasts 
of prey upon the several species since the 
beginning of the world, though these agree 
ill enough with each other, and have a 
much greater proportion of rage and fury 
in their composition than we have. But 
with respect to you, ye arbitrary and am- 
bitious potentates, with respect to you be it 
spoken, you have done more mischief in 
cold blood, than all the rage of the fiercest 
animals, in their greatest terrors or furies, 
have ever done or ever could do to each 
other’ (Burke’s “ View of Society,”’ vol.i). 

Two tribes of savages, ignorant of til- 
lage, in a barren island or confined space, 
may find it impossible to subsist together. 
The weakest, consequently, is destroyed. 
Where populations have increased, we 
learn that in ancient days they poured 
down in resistless numbers on less power- 
ful tribes, and destroyed, plundered, and 
laid waste all that was within their reach. 
Such were the Asiatic wars, those of Rome 
against Carthage, and various conquests, 
in which the entire wealth of the con- 
quered populations was seized, and their 





* From “ History of Civilisation,” vol. ii. 
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persons teduced to slavery. Looking over 
the annals of Europe for the last ten cen- 
turies, what a system of spoliation, war- 
fare, and horror do they exhibit! the fierce 
and ignorant masses that poured from the 
West into the East, led by superstition and 
desire of conquest, must, in the various 
Crusades, have caused much misery to 
friends and foes; but the Crusaders them- 
selves eee suffered equal if not 
greater hardships and privations than those 
whom they attacked. Audaciously carry- 
ing the banner of Him who came to an- 
nounce “ Peace on earth and good will to- 
wards men,” half a million of human be- 
ings, without order or discipline, supply of 
food, or means of purchasing provisions, 
traversed the greater part of Europe, and 
descended like a swarm of locusts, on re- 
gions where they found enemies rendered 
wild by fear of conquest and mad by su- 
perstition. This, assuredly, was not the 
way to spread the glad tidings of redemp- 
tion among nations. 

As remarked in the early pages of this 
work, nearly the last territorial conquests, 
in western Europe, was that of this island 
by William of Normandy. Eight centuries 
have passed over the world since that 
event; and what a destruction of human 
life has taken place in the continental 
wars of Europe!—what'a neglect of indus- 
try, of commerce!-—in short, what a check 
to the growth of civilisation has occurred 
without the least concomitant advantage 
arising to the parties by whom it was car- 
ried on!—what a picture does this present 
of morality—what a tardy advance in civi- 
lisation! How gloomy the retrospect, how 
degrading to the wisdom, foresight, and 
prudence of mankind! Well and truly has 
one of our writers (Dr. Samuel Johnson) 
observed, “ Man, like the beast of prey, will 
destroy his fellow man for his own pur- 
pose,’” The most singular result, however, 
is that, except in those contests which have 
taken place between nations for some com- 
mercial alvantage, much greater loss and 
expense has been incurred by each belli- 
gerent party, than could possibly be coun- 
terbalanced by any advantage gained over 
their opponents, 

Can any one reflect, without regret, on 
the wretchedness occasioned by the contests 
between France and England within the 
last six hundred years, and not perceive 
the check thereby given to improvement 
and civilisation? Even one of the main 
promoters of hostilities which were una- 
voidable, thus expresses himself on the 
subject :— 

“France and Britain,” said Mr. Pitt, 
“by their past conduct, acted as if they 
were intended for the destruction of eac 
other; but I hope the time is now come 
when they shall justify the order of the 


universe, and show themselves better cal- 
culated for the more amicable pu of 
friendly intercourse and mutual benevo- 
lence.” (Speech on French Treaty.) 

* I will own,” says Burke, “ x is 8 
haughtiness and fierceness in human na- 
ture which will cause innumerable broils; 
but I still insist on charging it to bad po- 
litical regulations that thee broils are so 
frequent, so cruel, and attended with con- 
sequences so deplorable. 

“ It is no less worthy of remark, that the 
separation of mankind into distinct com- 
munities has been a perpetual source of 
hatred and dissension. Examine history, 
consult present and past experiences, and 
you find that far the greater part of the 
quarrels between several nations, though 
excited by their rulers, had scarcely any 
cause than that each nation had different 
combinations of people, and spake another 
language. All empires have been cemented 
in blood, and in those early periods when 
the race of mankind first began to separate 
and form themselves, the first effect of their 
combination, and the end they had in view, 
was mutual destruction.” 

Exhibiting the state of society since the 
commencement of the world, the same wri* 
ter adds, “ For the sake of a general view, 
I shall lay together all those actually slain 
in battles, or who have perished in a no less 
miserable manner by the other destructive 
consequences of war in the four quarters of 
the world, from its beginning to this day. 
I have not particularised' and need not 
mention how much of these butcheries: are 
only expressed in generals, what part of 
time history has never reached, and what 
vast spaces of the habitable globe it has not 
embraced. I need not enlarge on those 
torrents of blood which have glutted the 
thirsty sands of Africa, or discoloured the 
polar snow, or fed the forests of America, 
for so many ages of continual warfare; nor 
shall I inflame the account by those gene- 
ral massacres which have devoured whole 
cities and nations, those wasting pesti- 
lences, those consuming famines, and all 
those furies that follow in the train of war. 
I have no need to exaggerate. I have 
purposely avoided a pa le of eloquence 
on the occasion: I should despise it on 
such a topic; else, in mentioning these 
slaughters, it is obvious how much the 
whole might be heightened by an affecti 
description of the horrors that atten 
the wasting of kingdoms, and sacking of 
cities. Ido not write to the vulgar, nor to 
that which only governs the vulgar—their 
passions. I go to a naked and moderate 
calculation just enough, without a pedantic 
exactness, to give sume feeling of the effects 
of political society, want of civilisation, and 
bad government. 

«“ The numbers I particularise are about 
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thirty-six millions in a century, including 
those killed in battle and by the conse- 
quences of war. I have said something, 
not half what the subject justified, concern- 
ing these consequences of war, even more 
dreadful than the monstrous carnage itself, 
which shocks our humanity and almost 
staggers our belief. Now, taking the des- 
truction of mankind by each other to this 
time to have existed for fifty centuries; the 
calculation made for the first period, which 
I think is not unreasonable in making up 
for the deficiencies, will be two thousand 
millions. I think the number of men now 
upon the earth are computed at five hun- 
dred millions at the most. Here the 
slaughter of mankind by each other, on 
what you may call a small calculation, 
amounts to upwards of four times the num- 
ber of souls this day on the globe, a point 
which may furnish matter of reflection to 
those even little inclined to draw conse- 
quences from facts. I insist on charging 
it to [false] political regulations that these 
wars have been so frequent, so cruel, and 
attended with consequences so deplorable.’ 

We here see what mankind has suffered 
from bad institutions or want of civilisa- 
tion. In lamenting the destruction of hu- 
man life, a hint only is given of the other, 
perhaps worse consequence of these wars— 
the millions that have thereby been in bar- 
barous ages reduced to a merciless slavery. 
But these were only the ceremonies per- 
formed in the porch of the political temple; 
much more horrid rites were seen as you 
enter it. The several governments, in ages 
let us hope, far gone by, vied with each 
other in the absurdity of their laws and in 
the oppression which they made their sub- 
jects endure. 

In thedaysof the ancients the prosecution 
of war was far more advantageous than in 
more modern times. The Greek republic 
attacked their neighbours, spoiled them of 
their property, and reduced the conquered 
population to a state of slavery. ‘The Ro- 
mans, in their flourishing days, followed a 
similar system. The northern tribes, 
which desolated the beautiful plains of 
Italy, did much the same. William the 
Norman, when, at the head of his troops, 
he became master of England, imitated 
these examples, though in a more insidious 
manner. With less violence, but greater 
cunning, his followers and himself divided 
the land, and his code of laws reduced the 
natives to a state nearly bordering on sla- 
very. 

During the course of the middle ages, 
however, and at later periods, the system of 
warfare in Europe, particularly since the 
use of gunpowder, has been carried on at a 

ater expense and less profit when waged 
pen European nation against another. 
In our history, if we look at the several 
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attempts made by our monarchs on France 
even when they acquired considerable pos 

sessions in that country, we find greater 
expense incurred than advantage gained by 
the people of England from this occupa- 
tion. Theabsurd attack of Henry VIllon 
Boulogne impoverished the English people 
without leading to any advantage whate- 
ver. The unprincipled invasion of Hol- 
land by Louis XIV, brought on a series of 
wars that drove that monarch and his peo- 
ple to great difficulties, and at length forced 
him and his courtiers to part even with 
their plate and various articles of luxury 
without any single concomitant benefit. 
The usurpation of the Spanish crown by 
Napoleon, and his subsequent invasion of 
Russia, drained France not only of men 
and treasure to a vast amount, but brought 
in return the attack of the allies on Paris. 

It will appear, on reflection, that since 
the great change and vast improvement 
that has taken place, in the art of war, by 
which warfare is more expensive than for- 
merly, the chance of success is turned in 
favour of that nation possessed of most 
wealth. There is scarcely a single instance 
of a war undertaken by two nations in 
Europe, either by land or sea, in which the 
expenses incurred by each party have not 
far exceeded the worth of the proposed ob- 
ject. In former times wars might be fla- 
gitious, but were attended with advantages 
to the conquerors; in modern times, wars 
are both flagitious and silly, as we repeat, 
that both the belligerents, if European na- 
tions, are nearly certain of incurring greater 
loss and inconvenience than they can by 
any possibility make good from their op- 
ponents. 

But let us dwell no longer on this dis- 
tressing theme. Such is and has been the 
result in those countries where natural reli- 
gion without the aid of revelation has been 
followed, or where the precepts of revela- 
tion, though apparent, have been disre- 
garded. 





Piguillo Alliaga ;* 
OR, THE 
MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP IIL 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF EUGENE SCRIBE. 


CuarreR XXVII—Concrtsion. 
The next event of importance in the his- 
tory of Piquillo Alliaga was the sudden de- 
cease of his mother, who on her death-bed 





* We have often had occasion to reprobate French 
novels, as diffusing immorality, we now do so be- 
cause, in the present instance, the romance of Piquillo 
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declared Delascar d’Alberic his father, and 
;Yezid therefore his brother. In search of 
the wealthy Moor he left Madrid, and en- 
tered Valentia, meeting Juan Baptista on 
his way disguised as an alguazil. Arrived 
at Delascar’s palace, and after meeting 
Pedralvi, he is received hospitably by the 
Moor, who at once, on producing his pa- 
pers, recognises him as his sun. 

This great event thus satisfactorily set- 
tled, he returns towards Madrid, falls into 
the hands of the bandit Balseiro, then into 
those of the bishop Ribeira, who treats him 
as a heretic, and sends him to the prison of 
Aigador, a fortified convent. 

Meanwhile, for the purposes of the coun- 
tess d’Altamira and the duke d’Uzeda, it 
was thought desirable to prcvide the king 
with a mistress, who should be a pliable 
tool; and a Jesuit, Father Escobar, is 
employed to teach the weak-minded king 
that such asin is venial. The choice falls 
on Carmen, and this innocent girl is made 
the devoted victim. But the difficulty is to 
induce the king to make a selection. Car- 
men and Ferdinand, ignorant of the infa- 
mous plot, meet as an affianced couple, 
though the love of Ferdinand is plainly 
given to Aixa, whom he telieves to love Pi- 
quillo; while, in reality, her heart is given 
to the young noble, during whose absence 
the king is taken incognito to visit the pa- 
vili.n occupied by Carmen and Aixa, with 
the latter oF whom he falls in love, she be- 
lieving him to be Don Augustin, a cousin of 
Carmen’s. Aixa not being of rank suita- 
ble to appear at court, and the duke de 
Lerma seeing the necessity of providing 
the king with a mistress, in order to pre- 
serve his position, induces a rebel, the 
Duke de Santarem, to offer her his hand, 
when, as duchess, she would be entitled to 
appear at court. 

iquillo, meanwhile, is taken to Aigador, 
where, in a cell, he is taken care of, and 
great efforts made to induce him to con- 
form to the holy Catholic faith. Fair 
means are at first used, and then at the end 
of thirty days he is threatened with flog- 
ging by a gigantic priest, Acalpuco, whom, 
however. he bribes with his bottle of wine 
and three reals a-day to abstain. This 
lasted some time, when, on a visit paid by 
the archbishop to the convent, Pedralvi gets 
in in disguise, and assists Piquillo to escape. 

He rejoins Aixa, nominally duchess of 
Santarem, and his (Piquillo’s) sister—the 
two being the children of Delascar; the 
marriage ceremony is all but over, when 





Alliaga is very much in the way of our arrangements 
for the new year, and is also, as it goes on, intolera- 
bly dull. We have therefore solved the Gordian knot 
by cutting it, and present our readers with the sub- 
stance of the last French novel which will ever fill 
our pages. 


Don Ferdinand arrives at the chateau, and 
challenges the duke, who agrees to meet 
him; but, in the meantime, is killed by 
Yezid. A particularly-involved imbroglio 
follows. Yezid is taken and _ escapes. 
Juan Baptista passes himself off for the 
duke; is discovered, taken, and escapes; Pi- 
quillo is alsv captured and also flies. 

On his way to Madrid our unfortunate 
hero, pursued without mercy by the Inqui- 
sition, is forced to take re’ in the con- 
vent of which Escobar is chief. Here, by 
a series of infernal acts, forgery and false- 
hood being unsparingly used, he is induced 
—as he supposes to save the life of Aixa 
and Yezid—to become a monk. At the 
very moment of his having taken the vows, 
the king’s order for his release comes. It 
is too late. Piquillois a monk and remains 
by force in the convent, During his resi- 
dence here he becomes aware of an infernal 
plot to poison Aixa, and then escapes in 
disguise, to fall only into the hands of the 
Inquisition, Liberated, he flies to court, 
informs the king that a plot is aimed at 
Aixa’s life; and Lerma, that his son is con- 
spiring his overthrow; in reward of which, 
he becomes queen’s almoner. He then in- 
forms the countess d’ Altamira that her ter- 
rible designs are known; but the poison 
intended for Aixa is taken by the queen, 
who dies, after owning her love for Yezid, 
to himself, in her chapel. The conspirators, 
aware of the mistake, accuse the duke de 
Lerma of the assassination, and thus re- 
doubled efforts are made to induce the king 
to issue an edict against the Moors He 
resists, being persuaded thereto by his love 
for Aixa, with whom he wishes to contract 
a left-handed marriage. She refuses and 
escapes by sea; the edict is issued: the 
Moors rise in arms; the duke de Lerma 
is overthrown, and the story thus returns 
to Aixa, on board the ship which is bear- 
ing her from Spain, and which is attacked 
by Bh meong ; 

uanita was ascending the cabin stairs 
when the uproar was created amongst the 
sailor. She burried down again, calling 
loudly for Pedralvi. ‘The Movrish maidens 
clung round their mistress on hearing the 
horrible yells of the banditti, who were 
rummaging every box and trunk upon 
deck. ‘Ihe few unarmed Moors in she ca- 
bin endeavoured to barricade the entrance, 
but such a precaution was vain, for Juan 
Baptista soon forced his way through with 
an axe, and the bandits rushed down, yell- 
ing out their leader’s name as a war-cry. 

Aixa, when she heard it, shuddered, 
and: felt a mortal chill run through her 
veins, 

“ God of our fathers!” exclaimed d’Al- 
beric, “ take my life, but save my daughter, 
at least, from dishonour.” 

“ Compose yourself,” said Aixa, firmly, 
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“T shall not fall into their hands alive. 
There are still means of defending my ho- 
nour,’”’ and she pressed convulsively a small 
crystal flask in her hand. 

Fear‘ul shouts and groans were then 
heard as the bandits were murdering the 
Moorish servants on board, who attempted 
to resist. The troop ransacked the hold 
first, and were greatly disappointed at dis- 
covering no treasure on board. They, 
however, on removing the cargo, perceived 
that the vessel was leaking in many places, 
and proceeded to throw the useless baggage 
overboard. Baptista, in the meantime, had 
forced his way into the cabin, and stood 
with an infernal smile on his countenance, 
gazing at Aixa, 

“Ah! ah!” said he. “We are not now 
in the chateaude Santarem, Old man, you 
can, however, offer us @ ransom worthy of 
yourself and us.’’ 

D’Alberic made no answer, but pressed 
his daughter convulsively to his heart. 

“ Ah! soyouare silent. Well, comrade, 
let us seize the only treasures they could 
not conceal from us. I give them up to 

ou, and will only reserve one to myself.,” 

Je sprang forward as he spoke, but De- 
lascar placed himself before his daughter, 
and covered her with his person. The 
bandit raised his terrible axe. Aixa cast 
herself at his feet, but the glittering weapon 
was buried in the old man’s brain, and his 
blood spouted over his daughter’s person. 
At that moment a tremendous shock was 
felt all over the vessel as if she had struck 
upon a bank or arock. Every one stood 
motionless in terror, and a dead silence 
succeeded the frighful tumult which had 
been reigning. The boom of a cannon was 
then distinctly heard. The first shot went 
through the mainmast, and brought it 
down by the board. 

A fast-sailing vessel had been long 
watching the San Lucar, and having sig- 
nalled in vain, for a very sufficient reason, 
she fired into her just as she had struck on 
a bank. Juan Baptista, on rushing upon 
deck, at once perceived the strange sail to 
be a man-of-war, and finding that there 
was not much to be gained by fighting, he 
summoned his crew on deck, and, pointing 
to the rapidly approaching boats, he 
shouted out, “ Every man save himself!” 
and sprang into the sea. The crew fol- 
lowed his example, and being only a short 
distance from the coast they got safely 
ashore near to Estepona, and passing by 
Mulaga, Grenada, and New Castile, they 
took up their position in Arragon, prepared 
for any new enterprise. ‘the strange sail 
ae to be the Vera Cruz, commanded 

y Don Lopez de Sylva, who hastened to 
fender the duchess and her companions all 
qhe assistance in his power. They were 
nt long on board the king’s ship vefure a 
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violent storm arose and drove them off the 
coast of Spain. After being tossed about 
at sea for a considerable period, the wind 
changed, and the captain was enabled tu 
land Aixa at Valencia. But how much was 
the place altered since she was there last! 
Her father was no more; and her brother 
in arms in the mountains; Don Ferdinand, 
her betrothed, even fighting against her 
brother. 

Aixa son discovered that no refnge re- 
mained for her in Valencia, her father’s 
house having been burned to the ground. 
She decided upon joining Carmen at Pam- 
peluna, to which place she very readily 
received a safe conduct. The viceroy wrote 
to the king afuil account of what had oc- 
curred, and that letter was the one which 
discomposed him so much in council. He 
suddenly interrupted the duke d’Uzeda, 
and announced his intention of proceeding 
to Pampeluna on a visit. Yezid, in the 
meantime, found his troops without provi- 
sions, and surrounded on all sides. He de- 
termined to descend the mountain on that 
side defended by Don Ferdinand. When 
he reached the enemy’s lines a parley was 
sounded,.and a general capitulation offered 
und granted on the folluwing terms, viz., 
the lives uf the insurgents to be spared, and 
tie whole of them to be shipped for France, 
from the port of Alfaques. Two-thirds of 
the Moors were immediately marched to 
that sea-port, whilst the feeble, maimed, 
and infirm were left in the Spanish cawp, 
as well as their general, Yezid. 

On the arrival of the new inquisitor, 
Ribeira, with Don Mexia’s division of the 
army, he ordered Yezid and Don Ferdi- 
nand ‘o be arrested and seut to the Inqui- 
sition, while the Moors were forwarded to 
Valencia, to form a spectacle in church ce- 
remonies Pedralvi made his escape, and 
communicated the above inteliigence to 
Piquillo, who hastened to the king to make 
an appeal in favour of his brethren, The 
consequence was, that a courier was des- 
patch d with a royal order to Ribeira, to 
seud Don Ferdinand and Yezid to Pampe- 
luna, tu be at the disposal of government. 
Ribeira hasiened to Pampeluna himself, 
where, under the instigation of the countess 
d’ Altamira, he opened a furious denuncia- 
tion against the abbess of the convent of 
Annouciades, for harbouring infidels. The 
murmurs of the people were excited, and 
the countess fanned the flame of fanaticism, 
through the medium of Latone, the valet, 
and Juan Buptist., whom her servant had 
brib.d. 

Un the king’s arrival in Pampeluna, it 
was with great difficul: y that Piquillo could 
prevent him from immediately visiting 
Aixa. Philip at length consented that 
Piquilio should go to the convent and 
break the subject. of marriage to her. As 
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he was. about to set out on that mission, a 
bread glare of light was observable from 
an elevated portion of the town; and 
shouts, screams, and menaces rolled nearer 
and louder upon the breeze. Then a bell 
was rung, and immediately answered by 
all the steeples im the city, whilst the drums 
beat the alarm. The king anxiously in- 
quired, what was the matter? and was 
informed, to his horror, that the convent 
of the Annonciades had been set on 
fire. He uttered a cry of agony, and fell 
back into his chair in nervous trepidation. 
He looked in vain for his confessor, for 
Piquillo had rushed out at the first alarm. 
An attack had been made upon the convent 
by a mob, headed by Juan Baptista, who 
demanded the heretic Mvors tw be delivered 
upto them. Carmen, attended by all the 
nuns, came fearlessly to the gate, and bold- 
ly refused to sacrifice those whom she was 
bound to protect. 

“ Cursed will he be on earth, and cursed 
in heaven,” said she, “who attempts to 
violate the sanctity of this convent.” The 
people drew back in alarm, leaving Baptis- 
ta and his band alone at the gate. The 
bandit finding himself deserted, swore that 
if he dare not cross the sacred threshold, 
he would make the infidels within leave it. 
Hastening to a neighbouring forge, nume- 
rous brands were lighted, and cast burning 
on the roof and against the walls of the 
fragile wooden pile of building, which in- 
stantly became ignited, the flames spread- 
ing in all directions. Alliaga, whose cool- 
ness was as remarkable as the alarm of 
others, ordered all the familiars of the Holy 
Office to hasten to the scene of conflagra- 
tion, and commanded ‘the armed citizens to 
fullow them. The nuns were freely per- 
mitted to pass through the crowd, but 
every person recognised as a Mooress was 
driven back into the flames and consumed 
by them. Suddenly a young girl rushed 
from the centre building, which was being 
invaded by the flames. The crowd in- 
stantly shouted, “ Back, heretic, back into 
the flames!” The alarmed creature, with 
disordered dress and scattered hair, rushed 
unconsciously into the arms of a man who 
seemed waiting in the front of the mob to 
receive her. It was Juan Baptista, who 
burst into a triumphant laugh, exclaiming: 
“Itis the fair Juanita!” and raised her up 
for the purpose of hurling her into the 
flames. Aft that very instant the captain 
felt the cold steel penetrate his side, and 
Juanita escaped from him, only to be 
seized by another of the bandits; who, 
however, in turn, fell mortally wounded. 
A stranger then grasped Juanita in his 
arm, and fought: his way through the 
furious crowd. It was Pedralvi saving his 
beloved. x 

Piquillo at that moment arrived, holding 
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the cross in his hand. At the entrance of 
the convent he found Baptista, crying for 
help, whom he instantly caused to be re- 
moved to the Inquisition. 

Presently the crowd were electrified, on 
seeing a monk and a gaily dressed officer 
boldly entering the burning convent, and 
passing amidst the flames, from room to 
room, in search of any living object. The 
monk soun appeared un tie hot c uwbling 
wall, bearing Aixa in his arms; whilst Don 
Fernando, for it was he, rushed forth bear- 
ing Carmen safe iutv the court; where the 
two friends had no sooner arrived than the 
whole cf the totteriug edifice fell, witha 
thundering crash, to the ground. 

Aixa and Yezid were arrested by the 
Inquisition, and confined for trial and exe- 
cution; but Piquillo’s influence was such, 
that their liberation was effected, and he 
himself vested with the functions of Grand 
Inquisitor, Ribeira having been killed in 
au émeute. Piquillo’s first exercise of 
power was to have the perfidious (uuntess 
d’ Altamira, the poisoner, the regicide, and 
incendiary, brought to trial and condemned 
to death. Juan Baptista, the descendant 
of the Dukes of Suntarem, was, as Gonga- 
rello had predicted, first hanged, and his 
body consumed by the flames. 

Aixa and Yezid reached the ruined home 
of their father, where the latter secured 
their remaining wealth, and transported it 
to France; but he was destined to lose a 
far more valuable treasure in his sister, 
whuse health gradually gave way under so 
many shocks, and ut length she fell into 4 
hopeless consumpiion. Aixa, finding her-. 
self fast sinking, summoned Don Fernando 
and Caruen tu her death-bed, two days 
previous to that on which it was intended 
to make the latter abbess. Sle explained 
her wishes to both, and announced tu these 
afflicted friends her rapidly approaching 
end. Piquillo, Yezid, Juanita, and Pedraivi 
were summoned in haste: 

“ Muke haste, Piquiilo, make haste!” said 
the dying Aixa, “and unite these two, 
before me as a@ witness—make haste, for 
life is faust ebbing’ away.” ; 

Piquillv' sobbed aloud, as’ if his heart 
would burst; but recovering his couraye, 
when Aixa whispered in his ear, “ I shall 
only, like you, Piquillo, have belonged to 
Heaven!” he arose with dignity, pro- 
nounced the marriage service, and exclaim- 
ed: “Iu the name of Heaven, and of tliat 


_augel, you two are united!” 


A voice wus heard muttering, in dying 
accents : 

“ Father! Father! bless them. Receive 
me, Father! I come—I come.” And the 
lovely and high-souled Aixa passed away 
for ever. 

¥ezid, Pedralvi, and their companions, © 
exiled themselves from their faiherla 
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and settled in France, at Pau, where the 
latter was married to Juanita, and all of 
them lived in the enjoyment of abundant 
wealth. Gongarello, the barber, soon join- 
ed them, and opened a magnificent shop in 
the town, which became the resort of all 
loungers. Don Fernando was presented 
with a daughter, in due time, whom Car- 
men named Aixa. On its birthday, a 
magnificent set of diamonds were myste- 
riously placed on its couch, labelled 
“ Aixa’s diamonds.” 

Don Fernando played an important part 
during the succeeding reign, and filled the 
highest offices of the state. 

Alliaga, having performed the last ho- 
nours to his beloved sister, returned to 
Madrid, to console the king, whom he 
found completely prastrated by the loss of 
Aixa. Piquillo never lost sight of the 
greataim of his existence, and, to the ho- 
nour and prosperity of Spain, he succeeded 
in having the mischievous edict against the 
Moors, repealed. Philip I[I died the vic- 
tim of etiquette. He was suffocated by the 
noxious fumes of an overheated stove, 
which the gentlemen of the bedchamber 
dared not extinguish in the absence of the 
nobleman whose duty it was to attond to 
it. After the king’s dexth, Alliaga’s ca- 
reer-at court terminated; not so, however, 
his sacred mission on behalf of the Moors, 
which he perseveringly followed out during 
the succeeding reign. We felt inclined to 
continue his eventful life; but, no doubt, 
many of our readers will think that Piquillo 
Alliaga has existed long enough already. 





Wife Assurance. 


It is our intention, during the progress 
of the next volume of “ [HE Mirror,” to 
enter clearly ani su:cinctly upon various 
questions connected with lite assurance; 
such as an historical account of tables; 
mode of effecting life assurances; account 
of the different systems of life assurance, 
&e. We now, however, briefly and simply 
lay before the reader some account of one 
or two offices which come within the letter 
A, as to avoid being invidious we have 
selected the alphabetical as our only safe- 
guard. The first is 

THE ALLIANCE. 

A Life and Fire Assurance Company, 
havine its offices in Bartholomew Lane, 
London. Its capital is Five Millions ster- 
ling, while amongst its Board of Di- 
rection we have Samuel Gurney, Esq., 
Sir Moses Monteriore, FR.S, Sir E. N. 
Buxton, Bart., Sir R. Campbell, Bart., 
Thomas Masterman, Esq., Lionel N. De 
Rothschild, Esq. &c. be. Its bankers 
are M-ssrs, Barnet, Hoares, & Co. It 


is not of very recent formation, having 
been established in March, 1824, The 
following inducements are held out in the 
prospectus: —“Persons effecting Assurances 
with the Alliance Company, enjoy the fol- 
lowing important advantages: 

“1. Perfect Security.—The large capital, 
and nearly one th nd shareholders 
composing the company, render the se- 
curity presented to the public undoubted. 

“2. Moderate premiums of Assurance. 
—The rates of the premiums of assurance, 
for the greater part of life, will be found 
lower than those in use in many of the 
older and most respectable offices. The 
premiums of assurance on fire are the 
same as those which are demanded by the 
first class of assurance companies. 

“3. Participation of profits by the as- 
sured, both in life and fire.—The profits 
of the life department, appropriated every 
five years, are applied either to the reduc- 
tion of the rate of the future premium to 
be paid on the policy, or to the increase 
of the sum assured on the life, as is most 
agreeable to the assured; the party to 
make his choice at the time the proposi- 
tion for assurance is made. The profits of 
the fire department appropriated to the 
assured are distributed at the close of each 
successive period of five years, in the forin 
of a per-centage on the premiums which 
have been paid. 

“4, Parties who obtain the settlement 
of losses from fire are not thereby depriv- 
ed of their right to participate in the pro- 
fits of the company. 

bs = Losses by Lightning are made 

‘ood,”” 

Its fire department is divided into three 
divisions: —1. Common assurances, at one 
shilling and sixpence per cent. per annum. 
2. Hazardous assurances, at two shillings 
and sixpence per.cent. per annum. 3. 
Doubly hazardous assurances, at four shil- 
lings and sixpence per cent. per annum; a 
detailed account being given of what are 
included in each separate division. 

In the life department, fu'l information 
is given in the clear and lucid prospectus 
of the company, of which Mr. Pocock says: 

“ Mixed company.—A large proprietary 
capital pledged for the security of the as- 
sured, 

“ Moderate premiums of assurance. 

“ The profits of the life department ap- 
propriated every five years, and applied 
either to the reduction of the future pre- 
mium to be paid on the policy, or to the 
increase of the sum assured on the life; 
the party to make his choice at the time 
the proposition for assurance is made. 

“Claims payable in three months after 
proof of death.” 

The Active and Agricultural not having 
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as yet sufficient data for, we must postpone 
until next month, as also the Albion and 
Anchor. The next, therefore, is 

THE ALFRED. 

This company, in a pamphlet of forty 
pages, containing the report of the quin- 
quennial meeting, held on the 19th Au- 
gust, 1846, states, in connexion with its 
history, the following facts, which are 
curious and satisfactory :— 

“In the life department, the total num- 
ber of policies issued is 703, the amount 
assured by them being 606,556l. Of these 
there have lapsed, by decease of the lives 
assured, the remarkably smal! number of 
13, the claims under which have amounted 
to no more than 10,2501 Of the existing 
policies. a careful valuation has been made, 
and a rigorous estimate formed of the so- 
ciety’s contingent and reversionary pro- 
perty, and of its various other assets, and 
after reserving an ample fund to provide 
for future liabilities, the directors are en- 
abled to declare a dividend or bonus on 
the proprietors’ capital of 12 per cent. on 
the amount of capital paid up. The pro- 
portion of surplus allotted to the assured 
in this association is large, and the addi- 
tions to be made to the assurances are 
consequently very considerable. Thus, 
the addition to a policy for 2,0001., effected 
in 1839 on a life then aged 24, will be 2381. 
To a policy for 3,0001., effected in the same 
year on a life then aged 30, 3401; and to 
one for 5,0001,, on a life then 29, 5391. 16s. 
These additions will be found to approach 
to nearly 65 per cent. on the premiums 
paid, and are, the directors believe, as 
large, if not larger, than any office, ceteris 
paribus, has hitherto been able to afford, a 
circumstance partly attributable to the very 
low rate of mortality which has prevailed 
amongst the assured, and partly to the 
great economy with which the office has 
been conducted.” 

The offices of this company are, 7 Loth- 
bury; and its general title is, “ The Alfred 
Home and Foreign Life Assurance and 
Mutual Annuity Association.” Among its 
directors and trustees are: —Sir David 
Scott, Bart., Samuel Bosanquet, Esq., 
Lieut. Colonel Tulloch, and the Hon. 
Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. Its surgeon is, 
Alexander Shaw, Esq., 23 Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square; and its secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Hampton. Its bankers, Messrs. 
Denison, Heywood, Kennard, and Co., and 
London Joint Stock Bank. Its general 
principles may be thus stated: — 

“ Mixed pea a ay tac of all 
profits appropriated every five years, ut 
the option of the assured, either in reduc- 
tion of their annual premiums, or in addi- 
tion to their policies. 

“The assured may obtain loans upon a 
plan peculiar to this society; the directors 


being ougunenes to employ its funds in 
making advances to parties effecting assur- 
ances for life with the association, upon 
security being given for the payment of 
the future premiums upon their policies, 
and for the interest payable on such loans. 

“Policies made payable at sixty, or 
other ages, whereby parties may them- 
selves reap the fruits of their savings, and 
realise a provision for after life. 

“ Persons assuring the lives of others 
may, by payment of a small extra premium, 
be relieved from the risk of the party viti- 
ating th> policy by going abroad. 

“ Policies eifected on their own lives b 
persons who shall die by suicide or duel- 
ling, will remain in force to the extent of 
such bona fide interest as any other person 
shall have acquired therein. 

“ Annuities granted on a new principle 
of participation in profits.” 

Further information, with a list of the 
company’s numerous agents, may be found 
in the pamphlet published by Messrs. 
Royston and Brown. 

THe AMICABLE, 
whose office is in 13, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, and whose principles may thus be 
stated :— ; 

“Mutual assurance society.—Members 
participate equally in the whole of the ad- 
vantages of the society. 

“ The respective interests of the mem- 
bers are represented by shares in the joint 
stock of the corporation; each share being 
guaranteed to produce 200/, at the least, 
on the death of the assured. 

“ The amount of the bonus which is paid 
on every share becoming a claim in any 
year, is determined partly by the amount 
of the reserved capital, and partly by the 
amount of the average profit of the seven 
preceding years. 

“The distinctive feature of this-corpo- 
ration is the equal distribution of profits, 
share for share, among the representatives 
or nominees of the deceased members, 
without reference to the length of time 
om which the assurance may have cun- 
tinued. 

“ Assurances for limited periods of time, 
or on joint lives and survivorships, are 
effected either for specified sums, without 
participation in the profits, or for shares 
with participation, at the option of the 
parties. 

“Claims payable in six months after 
death, or earlier on allowing the discount.” 
Tue ATLAS. 

This company, whose directors, &c., will 
be found in our advertising columns, has its 
offices in Cheapside. It also has published 
aclear and lucid statement, in the sha 
of a pamphlet (London, H. Baynes, C. 
ment’s lane), in which full particulars will 
be found. It was instituted in. 1808, under 
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the title of the Atlas Assurance Company, 
Cheapside, London, for the assurance of 
lives, and on survivorships, and against 
fire. Its principles generally are : — 

“ Mixed Company.—Persons assured for 
the whole: term of life for 1001. and up- 
wards, entitled at the end of every seventh 
year, to participate in the surplus premi- 
ums, the amount of such surplus premiums 
applied, at the option of the assured, in 
either of the three following ways, viz., 

“1st, In adding to the sum assured by 
the policy. 

“2nd, In reducing the future annual 
premium. 

“3rd, In rendering the parties assured 
free from all payments of premium, after a 
fixed number of years.” 

It has committees in Glasgow, Dublin, 
Cork, Belfast, and Londonderry, in addi- 
tion to its numerous agents. 

In the pamphlet before us, above alluded 
to, in addition tv an account, with tables 
of its life department, rates of premium, 
conditions of life assurance (very plainly 
stated), we have some valuable remarks, 
which cannot be too extensively dissemi- 
nated :— 

“The practice of life assurance is less 
general than that of fire, chiefly because 
its principles are more complex, and the 
application of its uses not so readily com- 
prehended; but, although the uses of assu- 
rance against the pecuniary consequences 
resulting from deaths, are less manifest to 
superficial observation, they are scarcely 
less general in fact; and would, upon in- 
vestigation (if the circumstances of indivi- 
duals were in that respect equally known), 
be found to apply, directly or indirectly, 
to nearly as numerous a class ‘of society 
as those of assurances against the conse- 
quences of fire. 

“In order to establish the truth of this 

proposition, it may perhaps be only neces- 
sary to advert ‘to the two grand leading 
features of life assurance, which refer to 
the following situations in society, in one 
or both: of which a little reflection would 
show that almost every person is placed, 
viz. that either his own future support, or 
some portion of his property or pecuniary 
interest, is dependent on the lives of others 
—or that he has a wife, children, or friends 
whose support chiefly depends:on his own 
life. 
“That the latter class is extremely nu- 
merous, must be readily admitted; for it 
includes every married man engaged ina 
trade or profession, who has not as yet’ ac- 
quired property sufficient for the support 
of his family, in the event of his death. 

“There are few persons to whom the 
foregoing observations are more applicable 
than to gentlemen in the learned profes- 
sions, or in public offices, and to officers in 
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the army or navy. Even gentlemen of 
large landed property, whose estates are 
entailed on the eldest son, have, m many 
instances in late years, adopted this mode 
of making ‘provision for younger children, 
or of increasing the income they are desi- 
rous of leaving to their wives. Where 
there are ne children, or they are other- 
wise sufficiently provided for, a man mav, 
upon very moderate terms, assure a hand- 
some sum for his wife, in the event of her 
surviving him; the premium of one life 
against another being much less than on 
that life without the contingency. 

“ The foregoing cases relate solely to as- 
surances by persons on their own lives; 
the next division of the subject is that 
which relates to assurances on the lives of 
others; which beirg more complicated, 
and involving a greater variety of cases, 
will require a more minute examination. 

“Persons holding lands by lease on 
lives, renewable on payment of a fine as 
the lives drop, are at all times liable to 
sudden demands, and reduce the terms of 
their tenure to a fixed annual rent -charge. 
Some lands are held by lease for a certain 
term of years, but subject to the life of the 
lessor, who, having only a life-interest, 
cannot bind his successors. In this case, 
if the lessor should die before the expira- 
tion of the term, the lessee is compelled to 
surrender the lands, with all’ his improve- 
ments. Such lands are, on this account, 
let at a reduced rent, and thereby afford 
a fund which may be applied to assu- 
ring the life of the lessor for such a sum 
as will compensate the tenant for the in- 
convenience and loss attending his being 
deprived of his land; or enable him, with- 
out injury to himself, to accede to the in- 
creased rent which the new landlord may 
impose as the terms of his continuance in 
possession. 

“A creditor may assure the life of his 
debtor for the amount of his debt. Ar- 
rangements also in the cases of loans may 
by such means be made bighly convenient 
to the borrower, and afford security to the 
lender. 

“The line in which estates are to des- 
cend, often depends upon survivorships; if 
the person in expectation does not survive 
the person in possession, the estate perhaps 
goes into another family. In such cases 
it is prudent in those interested to assure 
asum on the life of the person through 
whom they may expect to inherit, to ke 
received provided he should dis before the 
person in possession; and as this is gene- 
rally the assurance of a young life against 
an old one, a large sum may be secured 
for a moderate premium. 

“In many cases the succession depends 
upon the next heir attaining the age of 
twenty-one; and. sometimes property ac- 
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tually in the possession of young men has, 
in consequence of their dying before they 
were of an age at which they could legally 
bequeath it, been lost to their nearest re- 
lations, 

“Tt can only be from a want of infor- 
mativn of the principles of assurance that 
lives on which so much depends should re- 
main unassured by the persons interested 
in their continuance,” 

The Asylum, Argus, and Australian, we 
have left to ourselves no space to notice this 
month, They will be brought prominently 
forward in our next. 

We have, in the above remarks, oenparn | 
abstained from giving any opinions wi 
regard to any office. We shall, in the 
course of our examination inty the mode 
of doing busiuess in all branches of insur- 
ance, be better able to let our readers 
judge for theinselves, than attempt to lead 
them f and, preparatory to further ex- 
anination into the plans, &¢., of the other 
offices, shall next month give a complete 
list of the whole of whuse existence we are 
aware, 


Mexican Thompson's Last 
Cruise, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Early in September, 1842, the attention 
of the goud citizens of Galvestun, the prin- 
cipal sea-pors town of the new republic of 
‘Texas, was aroused from its usual apathy 
by the report of a 9-pounder, followed by 
that of a 24, which both came rattling 
across the still waters of the bay, on which 
the town above-mentioned is situate. The 
first was the morning gun of the Santa 
Anna privateer, the second of the Jim 
Bowie, alias the Galveston, alias the 
Archer, an 18-gun brig of the Republic’s 
Navy. At some small distance from the 
shore—within the harbour—lay at anchor 
the Jong, black-hulled schooner, whence the 
forwer sound had emanated; in size she 
was smail, her register being but of five- 
and-forty tons; but no man-of-war was 
better known or more dreaded on the coast 
of Mexico, than this clipper, with the out- 
ward appearance of which, not a fault 
could have been found by the must rigid 
nautical critie. Upun the present occasion, 
she was as much as possible disguised, in 
order to deceive the somewhat simple peo- 
ple upon whum she was abvut to prey. In 
appearance she was clean as a new pin, 
and evidently just ready for a cruise; her 
svils were bent, and at the time we speak 
of, elevated for the purpose of being dried 
under the influence of a sun, which in 
September fur exceeds our hottest English 
summer day. Her huge mainsail and fore- 
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sail flapped lazily about in the light breeze, 
her squaresail on the foremast oe been 
screened by a tarpaulin from the wet, 
which during the night had fallen, was 
furled; while her jib and flying-jib hung 
down over the long Yankee booms, as if 
her crew had been too lazy to stow them; 
gaff-topsails she had none, though many 
smaller craft were carrying them in the 
same harbour. Her tall, lofty, handsonie, 
gga masts were newly scraped: 
er low bulwarks were scarcely yet dr 

from their last coat of paint; and ak 
floated the long pennant of the Republic; 
while from her main-peak hung lazily the 
national one-starred standard, which has 
gained for Texas the name of “ the lone 
star of the West.” The deck of the schooner 
was periectly clean and holy-stoned, her 
brass-work burnished brightly, while both 
her shining tarry shrouds, and her, running 
gear, coiled carefully upon the deck, ex- 
hibited proof sufficient of her having been 
newly-rigged. Her Yankee origin was 
palpably evident from the excessive after- 
rake of her masts. 

At the moment the gun was fired, but 
one man was to be seen ebvard her; and 
he having performed this duty, also went 
below, frum whence, however, he was soon 
recalled, as four boats, all full of men, put 
off from the lower wharf of Sacarap, the 
eastern extremity of the town, and loudly 
hailed the namesake of the President of 
Mexico, whose property sie had formerly 
been. The boats were shortly alongside, 
and the crews of each, in number twelve, 
sprang upon the vessel’s deck, leaving two 
hands in each. The body of men which 
now crowded aboard the privateer appear- 
ed, and in reality were a collection of wild 
adventurers from Europe and various por- 
tions of America: their sun-burnt, wea- 
ther-beaten, and hardy countenances, as 
well as the general appearance of physical 
power and muscle exhibited by them, guve 
evidence of much experience in the ruder 
scenes of life; while their chiefs, who stood 
aft, conversing in an under tone, were even 
remarkable amid those who surrounded 
them. Both were Englishmen: the one, 
Capt. Simpton, a native of Bristol, owner 
of the craft, and now chief pilot of Galves- 
ton; the other, Capt. Thompson, better 
known as Mexican Thompson, he having 
been formerly in the service of that repub- 
lic, by whom a reward had been set on his 
head, as on that of a traitor. The former 
was, and still is, as perfect a specimen of 

hysical humanity of the ruder order, as it 
be been my lot to encounter;—short in 
stature, he has the strength and muscle of 
a Hercules, though, from the gentle smile 
which “ eternally” plays around his mouth, 
one would think he scarcely knew his own 
power; I say, one would think, but those 
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who like myself had many opportunities of 
examining into his disposition, know, that, 
like the Shasopens Scourge’s sourire déli- 
cieux, his too was no indication of his real 
character. Mexican Thompson was slight- 
ly-made, with restless eyes, which wan- 

ered ever, as if in search of an enemy. 
The sun of New Spain had so tanned him 
during a long residence, that one was 
rather disposed to consider him a native of 
those parts, than an Englishman. Of his 
character, it is hardly fair to speak, for 
reasons which will be, ere long, apparent 
to my readers. 

In the present cruise, Capt. Simpton and 
Mexican Thompson were associated as 
chiefs, the former being owner of the craft, 
but the latter by far better acquainted with 
the coast, every bay and inlet of which he 
had visited when in the Mexican service. 
They both, as well as their motley and 
fierce band of associates, were armed to 
the teeth: the greater portion had rifles, 
in addition to which, a brace of pistols and 
a cutlass were attached to their belt. One 
9-pounder, mounted on a swivel, was fixed 
amidships. So large was the body of men, 
in comparison to the vessel’s size, that there 
was scarcely any possibility of stowing 
water in her hold, she drawing only six 
feet loaded, and even their ampely of provi- 
sions being very small. It was therefore 
necessary, during their progress down the 
coast, to put in at various places to take in 
water, and other things, not less useful 
than agreeable, until the capture of prizes, 
and the consequent departure of a portion 
of the crew, should give them more space. 

“Up anchor !” exclaimed Capt. Simp- 
ton, as soon as the boats had Rekiaged 
their several loads upon deck, and made 
for the shore; “checrily there, my lads, 
stand by the main and fore-halyards and 
jib-halyards,” 

His orders were obeyed with rapidity 
and alacrity; the anchor was lifted, the 
sails hoisted to their utmost height, the 
sheets and halyards belayed, and the craft 
in motion before the light breeze, aided by 
a strong ebb, which was actually racing 
out of the harbour. The gun was once 
more fired, the crew gave three loud cheers, 
which were responded to from the shore, 
and the Santa Anna was fairly under 
weigh. Rounding the poor apology for a 
fort at the north-east point of the island, 
and leaving Bolivar, the nearest mainland, 
on the larboard hand, our piratical-lookin 
schooner passed over Galveston bar, an 
was soon fairly at sea, tossing about in the 
light breeze, amid the constant swell which 
vexes the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
Steering now along the coast, the cruise 
may have been said fairly to have com- 
menced. That whole day, the wind being 
light, and their vessel close-hauled, they 
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made little progress. About midnight the 
= became somewhat overcast, and gave 
token of a blow off the land, which caused 
them to hug the shore as much as possible, 
in order to keep in smooth water. Ob- 
serving, a short time afterwards, a light on 
the beach, the Santa Anna stood in still 
further, then anchored in three fathoms, 
and sent the boat to examine into the cha- 
racter of the persons who were thus cam 
ed upon the water's edge. The boat’s crew 
was composed of eight well-armed men, 
commanded by Capt. Simpton himself. 

Running into a little bay, they came 
near enough to distinguish the figures 
round the fire, whom they knew for cer- 
tain to be Indians, but of what nation, and 
in what force, they were not able to deter- 
mine. After a brief deliberation, they 
shouted loudly to the strangers, and imme- 
diately pulled about ten yards away from 
where the sound had emanated, acting in 
this according to the principle explained 
by an old writer, speaking of the American 
dogs: “ This river (Old Vera Cruz River) 
and all those of New Spain, but particu- 
larly those of Guatemala, being full of cro- 
codiles or alligators, it is worth observing 
that the dogs, when they cross them, 
knowing by instinct of nature that the al- 
ligators are most fond of their flesh, go 
first to secure themselves, and bark in one 
place, that the alligator may come thither, 
and then run to swim over in another 
place.” 

The instant their voices were raised, 
every figure disappeared from around the 
fire as if by magic, and the flames cast 
their glare on the abandoned and solitary 
beach, the Indians making a cloak of the 
night, rendered more obscure by the fire 
which blazed so vividly at a short distance. 
Capt. Simpton and his crew rested on their 
oars for about two minutes, when from 
behind a log, which lay about six yards’ 
distance from them, close to the water's 
edge, an Indian stood up and exclaimed, 
“ Waugh! you are welcome.” The scru- 
tiny of the chief, for such he proved to be, 
had evidently been favourable; indeed, as 
it was afterwards discovered, Capt. Simp- 
ton had been recognised by Wacontah—so 
he was namec—who knew him personally. 

The privateer's crew now found them to 
be the poor remnant yet left of the Caron- 

uahai Indians, out upon a fishing expe- 

ition, and both parties being satisfied with 
each other, Capt. ys and his compa- 
nions landed, and followed Wacontah up 
to the Indian camp, where they found six 
Caronquahais, their wives, and several 
children. The men, when they reached 
the fire, were once more gravely seated 
round it, engaged in smoking, while the 
women were broiling fish in a somewhat 
peculiar manner: four forked sticks were 
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stuck in the ground, and cross ones upon 
them, so as to form a species of gridiron; 
under this a constant supply of red-hot 
coals was kept, and the fish being fixed 
thereon, were roasted to perfection. Capt. 
Simpton and his men were received with 
courtesy by the whole party, pipes handed 
to them, and a request made to share their 
meal. This was refused by none, it being 
at the same time added that they would 
trade s»me tobacco for fish. 

An hour having been passed with their 
new friends, and a supply of red-fish and 
mullet obtained, the privateers regained 
their vessel, the anchor was weighed, and 
the voyage continued. About four in the 
morning, it coming on to blow pretty 
smartly, the flying-jib was stowed, and 
double reefs taken both in mainsail and 
foresail, which, however, were again let 
out, and the light sail set, at breakfast 
time. ‘Towards the afternoon of the third 
day, the Santa Anna was close under the 
land, near the mouth of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, standing along under Mexican 
colours, with a pilot signal at the mast- 
head, as if about to enter the river. Upon 
the banks of the Rio Grande, from Camar- 
g, Laredo, &c., to Santa Fé, are numerous 
populous towns, which carry on a very 
considerable trade with New Orleans and 
Havanna, and it was the hope of Capt. 
Simpton‘to capture in this place some of 
the small craft used in this commerce. 
Aboutjthree miles up the river, on the left 
or Mexican bank—this being the boundary 
of the rival republics—is a small town, 
where reside the greater number of the 
pilots, who convey vessels up and down 
the river. Having passed across in sight 
of this place, the Santa Anna tacked and 
stood off, as though she were awaiting a 
pilot, but none appearing, southered her 
course, as if about to proceed down the 
coast; having, however, rounded a small 
island in the river’s mouth, covered with 
lofty trees, which completely concealed 
their presence, they again anchored. 

Capt. Thompson’s duties now com- 
menced; the schvoner’s boat, which had 
been towing astern, was brought alongside, 
and a crew of four men having been put 
in it, they pulled him ashore, where he 
went both for the purpose of seeking 
water, fruit, &c., as well as to confer with 
a certain pilot, whom he expected to en- 
counter in the woods. The men applying 
themselves vigorously to the oars, the 
shore was soon gained, the boat made fast, 
and left to itse'f, while Thompson, follow- 
ed by his crew, quitted the beach, and 
striking across a narrow prairie, made fur 
the forest. 

No spot on the whole coist of Mexico 
could have been selected, better to ex- 
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emplify the beauty of tropical nature, than 
than that on which our adventurers had 
now hapnened. In part grand and mag- 
nificent in the extreme, it was also an 
elegant display of simple beauty; the eye 
flitted in its rapid range from the noble, 
but somewhat gloomy forest, across the 
far-extending plains, bounded by the ho- 
rizon, thence to rivers, lakes, and the open 
sea, the vast surface of whose almost ever- 
moving waters was now comparatively 
still; then having viewed the larger fea- 
tures of the scene, the eye, no longer daz- 
zled as under the noon-day sun, could 
admire the minuter compartments, the 
sparkling springs, running rivulets, and 
brawling brooks; landse+pes elegantl 
composed by various blendings of woods 
and lawns, curiously intersecting each 
other, and seeming, as the evening cast its 
gentle veil upon nature, to float over the 
surface of the soil, Tnen came the trees 
loaded with rich autumnal and tropical 
fruits, some yielding balsam for the wounds 
of man, while all gave forth refreshing 
odours to the weary senses, The fantastic 
and picturesque bee hive, hanging like an 
oblong gourd from the branches, the air 
rfumed with a fragrant species of wild 
jasmine, the sweet roses of China peeping 
in luxuriant profusion from amid the un- 
derwood, everything, in fact, combining to 
charm the imagination. The woods swarm- 
ed, tov, with birds of all descriptions, par- 
ticularly the ordinary Mexican fowl, which 
is distinguished from ours by the shortened 
proportions of its body and legs; the co- 
lour of the hen is grey, with feathers spot- 
ted like a partridge. Various species 
turtle-doves, grey, green, and of a dwarf- 
ish breed afford delicious eating. The 
parroquet, cockatoo, and another exqui- 
sitely formed and diminutive member of 
the same genus, not much larger than a 
linnet, are surprisingly common. Many 
kinds of monkeys, tov, roebuck and deer, 
wild buffalues, and other quadrupeds, 
abound in these thinly-inhabited districts, 
Suddenly Capt. ‘Thompson, upon whom 
the beauties of nature were utterly lost, 
halted, and motioning to his men to ke 
silent, pointed out to them, in a small open 
glade of the forest, a Mexican huuse, sur- 
rounded by several acres of cultivated 
land. Advancing cautiously after their 
leader, they soon discovered that the in- 
habitants of the lug were absent, and ac- 
cordingly began to survey the garden in 
search of whatever was eatable. To their 
great delight, they found it plentifully 
stocked with cabbages, garlic, onions, me- 
lons, Chinese oranges, lemons, and varivus 
vegetables, which were peculiarly t 
to the crew of the Santa Anna, who, hav- 
ing just arrived from Galveston, where 
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little of the like nature was to be had, 
considered it a wonderful slice of good 
luck. 

Thompson himself, leaving his comrades 
to collect whatever was useful to their fel- 
lows, both from within and around the 
house,—Texans being, even in their own 
country, not over particular as to the 
rights of property, it cannot be expected 
they were in an enemy’s—took his way 
alone through a narrow path, which ap- 
peared familiar to him, and which shortly 
afterwards brought him in view of a low 
hut, situate on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, here more like a huge arm of the 
sea than a river, which, considering it runs 
a course of about fifteen hundred miles, is 
not to be wondered at. Grasping his 
sword in one hand, and his pistol in the 
other, the privateer came within a short 
distance of the house, when he gave a low, 
long, and peculiar whistle, which was 
similarly answered from within, and the 
door of the hut opened by a tall, gaunt old 
man, with a poncho thrown over his 
shoulders. 

“ What cheer, John?” exclaimed Mexi- 
can Thompson, advancing from amid the 
dark shadow of the trees under which he 
stood. “Are you alone?” 

“ Wheugh!”’ replied the other, raising a 
lantern which was in his hand, “Santa 
Maria and Gin’ral Jackson, Mexicano, is 
that you? But I reckoned as much, when 
I saw your schooner a poking off and on 
at the mouth of the Rio some hours since. 
Faith, she’s dressed up neatly, but I knew 
her. It takes me, Thompson, to smell a 
Frat. 
“Tt seems so,” continued the privateer, 
entering the house, and seeing that the 
dvor was duly fastened. “I thiak you're 
smart.” 

“ Well, I believe I’m about the oldest 
*ecoon ever you tasted, Mexicano,” said the 
other, shutting one eye, and elevating the 
opposite eyebrow into a regular Yankee 
stare; “but here is some Kentuck wine, 
over which, I guess, we'll discuss business.” 

The last speaker was the head pilot on 
the river, and the hut he inhabited one of 
their look-out stations. He himself was a 
New-Yorker, and an old friend of Thomp- 
son’s. Seating himself very quietly along- 
side the pilot's whisky-bottle, the privateer 
mixed a stiff jorum, drank therefrom, nod- 
ded his approval of the switchel-flip, as he 
denominated it, and then relapsed into 
speculations on certain points of interest 
to his own proceedings. John the pilot 
no sooner heard the intentions of his friend, 
than he rose from the stoul on. which he 
was seated, advaied nearer to the whisk 
bottle, took a considerable smart pull 
thereat, sat down again, viewed Thompson 
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with an air of reverential consciousness of 
superiority, and then exclaimed .— 

“ You don’t mean it.” 

“T certainly do, old skin and bones; 
and so no nonsense; but let’s hear what 
craft are up the river.” 

“ Here's a handsome fix I’m in, ain't I? 
catawampously chawed up, I guess. I, 
pilot of the river, o’nation, tell you pirates 
of my employers. S'pose they find me 
out, what then?” 

“ Ah, John, what then?” 

“ Why Santa Anna himself ’ed eat me 
up like a streak o' lightning ’afore break- 
fast, and never hurt his digestion. But I 
s’pose I must, though; howsomever, it 
goes considerable against the grain, I as- 
severate.” 

Having thus by his hesitation satisfied 
in his own opinion the whisperings of con- 
science, John proceeded to say that up the 
river were four craft which intended sail- 
ing on the morrow; two for New Orleans 
and the same number for Havanna—one 
for the first place loaded with oranges, the 
second in ballast, with money to purchase 
flour, the other two both in ballast, with 
cash to obtain tobacco. This being satis- 
factorily ascertained, and every particular 
carefully noted down by Thompson, John 
produced a bag of some four hundred 
Spanish dollars, which he offered for twen- 
ty-four bales of “rale Virginy;” which 
also being duly agreed upon, Captain 
Thompson broke up the conference, he 
returning to his men, and the other re- 
maining behind to arrange the prelimina- 
ries of his smuggling expedition. 

Thompson ont his boat-load of vegeta- 
bles were not less welcome than was the 
intelligence of the expected capture of 
—_ on the suceveding day; and when, a 

ittle after midnight, a small sloop was 
descried clipping through the waves, her 
larboard gunwale just under water, and 
John at the helm, their felicity was com- 
plete. Having laden the sloop with the 
tobacco bales. John left his boat, which he 
had navigated across the waters alone, and 
descended into the cabin, where a myste- 
rious conference was held, the result of 
which did not transpire. Some even ven- 
tured to insinuate that John remained 
there; but his boat being gone in the morn- 
ing, this was considered a stretch of ima- 
ginativeness, even too strong fur Yankeo 
stomachs. 

The sun’s morning’s. beams were just 
trembling on the troubled surface of the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and pouring 
a rich flood of crimson upon the eastern 
sky, which in its contrast with the more 
quiet portions of the heavenly vault, re- 
sembled the soft blush upon the. delicious 
peach so common in these regions, when 
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two schooners were to be seen steering to- 
wards the river's mouth, as if about to 
gain the open sea. One, the larger and 
miore elegant of the ‘two, was about two 
thiles in advance of its comrade, than 
which it appeared a better sailer, and at 
the moment we speak of was skirting at 
some short distance the suuthern extremity 
of the island, behind which lay the priva- 
teers, awaiting with eagerness the moment 
when to pounce upon their prey. The 
schooner was stretching along, with her 
larboard tacks aboard, close upon a wind, 
steering east and by south; and could she 
have kept on this course would have pass- 
ed the island half a mile to the southward; 
but, suddenly, to avoid broken water, on 
which she apyeared about to rush, she 
went about, and stood upon the starboard 
tack, directly heading for the litule pro- 
montory behind which lay concealed her 
hurtful enemy. This happened most op- 
rtunely for the Santa Anna, which, if it 
iad had to give chase, would have been 
seen by the other craft, and thus but one 
prize taken. With the wind in the quar- 
ter in which it now blew somewhat fresh- 
ly, it was matter of considerable doubt 
whether the Obispo, so the schooner was 
named, could round the point, without ano- 
ther tack to the eastward, and the priva- 
teers, therefore, watched her motions with 
intense interest, as it was ea de- 
sirous they should secure this prize ere the 
smaller came in sight. The Obispo, how- 
ever, lay up well, her helmsman some- 
times giving her a shake up in the wind, 
when the current got hold uf her, and 
drove her to the eastward, so that, despite 
many opinions to the contrary, and though 
she had to shave the point pretty closely, 
she gave no signs of altering her course. 
Round the point of the promontory a 
contrary current ran, which impeded their 
progress considerably; but presently her 


jib-boom was seen slowly peering from be- 


hind the trees which ere this had conceal- 
ed the prize from those on board the Santa 
Anna; though Mexican Thompson and 
two others had been watching every move- 
ment from the shore. The required sig- 
nal being given, the privateer’s boat dash- 
ed out, and was in an instant alongside 
the Obispo. Her steersman put her tiller 
hard-a-port, in the vain hope of going 
about, and thus escapiny the rapacity of 
the enemy, but his vessel was buarded by 
eight men, double his own number, and in 
five minutes more lay at anchor in the bay, 
alongside the Santa Anna, on which they, 
with considerable dismay, vbserved a black 
flag floating. The Obispo proved to be 
laden with oranges, and had but a few dol- 
lars on board. The vessel and its con- 
tents were, however, adjudged to be a most 
excellent beginning. 


Before night the four craft above al- 
luded to were safely in the hands of the 
Philistines, the captains and men set 
ashure on the island, with a small boat, 
while a crew of four Texans was put aboard 
each prize, with orders to proceed to Gale’ 
veston, and deliver their ts into the 
hands of their agent there. They then 
took in a sufficient supply of water and 
provisions, and started upon their onward 
journey. Being now. as it were, within 
the enemy’s range, and the Guadaloupe 
steam frigate having been seen a short 
time previous prowling about these parts, 
the Santa Anna progressed only by night, 
towards morning letting go the anchor in 
some quiet bay, and snugly stowing the 
sails, to escape all fear of attracting obser- 
vation; her modesty being so excessive as 
only to allow her to shine by night,—in 
this following the example of Luna, the 
goddess of all that is thievish and mys- 
terious. 

They continued thus cruising up and 
down for five or six days, landing at in- 
tervals, in out-of-the-way holes and ¢or- 
ners, for fresh supplies of water, and what- 
ever else could be laid hands on, but stc- 
ceeded in capturing no other prizes. At 
length, one night which was more than 
ordinarily dark, they agreed to run into 
the first bay that offered itself, preparatory 
to an attempt on a town which they caleu- 
lated to be a few miles to the southward, 
in the bottom of a lonely and secure har- 
bour, formed by two promontories, behind 
the more northern of which thev expected 
to conceal themselves. Steering, there- 
fore, west, about one in the morning the 
louk out, a boy at the mast-head, gave no- 
tice of certain objects right ahead, and in 
a few moments afterwards on each bow, 
—_ plainly showed themselves to be 

and. 


“Let go the halyards, clear away the 
anchor, over with it there,” were the orders 
given and obeyed with equal rapidity, and 
in a few minutes the Santa Anna swung to 
the tide, her sails all taken in and stowed. 
A brief consultation was now held, at the 
conclusion of which the boat was lowered, 
and Mexican Thompson, with four men, en- 
tered therein, and proceeded to recon- 
noitre. The night was so intensely dark, 
neither moon nor stars being perceivable, 
and thick and threatening clede filling the 
sky, that objects could only be seen ata 
very short distance. The boat’s crew, 
therefore, were directed by Thompsow to 
pul for a spot in the dim outline of the 
shore which appeared lower than the 
other portions, and therefore more 
per for a descent. About ten minutes 
of smart rowing elapsed, when a sudden 
Concussion of the bows against the ‘beach 
denoted that they had reached the land. 
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They accordingly stepped out, and one re- 
mained by the boat, the others followed 
close upon Thompson’s heels, who made 
for a dim light, which, twinkling at a short 
distance, put his geographical knowledge 
somewhat to the stand-still. The light 
appeared to proceed from amid a dark and 
heavy mass, the outlines of which as they ap- 
proached, became more defined, and pre- 
sently, after assuming various fantastic 
shapes, settled down into honses. The 
privateers instantly made a dead halt, and 
proceeded to consult. The measured tread 
of a sentinel, and the jarring clink of his 
musket, now fell upon their ears, and 
Thompson began to fancy himself labour- 
ing under some strange delusion, both op- 
tical and mental. It was, however, de- 
termined to advance, and stepping forward 
therefore, they rounded the house from be- 
hind which the dim light alluded to pro- 
ceeded, and found themselves at the extre- 
mity of a long and regular street of Mexi- 
can houses, the light being a street lamp, 
under which a soldier was pacing, thinkin 
of anything save the vicinity of the denadod 
Texans. Thompson, who now found what 
a fatal error had been committed, turned 
round, in order to effect a retreat to the 
schooner, which lay, of course in a most 
dangerous position. But his escape was 
not to be so easily effected; for, with the 
coolness of an aligiator, when devouring 
an innocent sucking-pig, one of his men 
raised his rifle—crack-—and the Mexican 
was dead upon the place. 

We return to the Santa Anna. The 
great diminution in their numbers, in con- 
sequence of the departure of the sixteen 
men in the prizes, and the temporary ab- 
sence of Thompson and his party, had ren- 
dered the hold somewhat tenable, and, 
accordingly, the whole of the crew, save 
the anchor-watch, preferred the luxury of 
laziness and the smoke below, to the pure 
air of thedeck. The two men whose duty 
it was to look out, consoled themselves for 
the peculiar hardship of their situation by 
speculating upon the probable amount of 
plunder, which would accrue to them in 
case of a successful attempt upon the small 
but rich town they expected to sack the 
following day. They remained thus agree- 
ably occupied for about half an hour, when 
one of them, who was an Irishman, sud- 
denly exclaimed— 

“ Now in the name of the ould jintlieman 
with the tail and the hoof, to spake perlitely 
who is that skulking by hisseif there on the 
larboard bow for in’ll the intire world like 
a Mixican jaukass, who, saving a Mixican, 
is the solitarist brute in all creation, not to 
mind Texas and Mixicv.” 

No answer. 

“ The way I’ll make you spake, docther,” 
said Pat, rubbing his eyes, and endeavour- 


ing to regain his senses, which were tak- 
ing a nap, “e’ll be acaution. Now, by my 
sowl ” what the intelligent watchman 
might have uttered was never known, 
which is certainly to be regretted, since, by 
the serious tone in which he commenced 
his discourse, something “smart” might 
have been “reckoned upon.” But angry 
fortune had otherwise decreed, for ere he 
could utter another word, a rush ofa con- 
siderable body of men was made from both 
bow and stern to the centre, where the 
drowsy watchmen were, who were imme-~ 
diately knocked down, the grating thrown 
across the forecastle hatch, and fastened, 
the cabin entrance guarded, and the ship in 
the hands of some person or persons un- 
known. The surprise had been so well 
contrived, that the bewildered and asto- 
nished crew offered no resistance, which 
seeing their somewhat awkward puvsition, 
and the considerable amount of whisky 
they had imbibed, was the less surprising. 
Accordingly, in obedience to the orders of 
their captors, who spoke the Mexican lingo, 
dignified by the name of Spanish, though, 
we opine, to the ears of Cyrvantes or Lope 
de Vega, it would have sounded somewhat 
strangely, they came on deck in pairs, and 
were instantly put in irons. While this 
was in operation, the rapid fire of muske- 
try, and the sharp crack of rifles. was 
heard on shore, and presently the heavy 
plash of oars fell upon their ears. The 
Mexicans stood ready, and Thompson and 
his men, ut‘erly unprepared for the recep- 
tion met with, were no less easily taken 
possession off than their comrades. 

** And now here is a pretty partickler fix, 
T dont think,” muttered Patrick to his next 
neighbour in misfortune, “captivated body 
and sowl by the murthering Mixicans.” 

“Silence !” said Captain Simpton, who 
heard him; “behave yourself, Mike, and 
I calculate you'll not get hanged right 
away. Don’t forget you’re a Catho- 
lecto to the very backbone, and that gues 
a long chalk with a Mexican.” 

Day-light broke, and both parties re- 
ceived an almost equal surprise on disco- 
vering their relative positions, The priva- 
teers plainly saw they had made a mistake, 
under cover of the obscurity, having ran 
right beneath the guns of a very heavy 
battery, erected to protect the town on 
which their attempt was to have been 
made. ‘the Mexicans were far otherwise 
and more agreeably surprised on finding, 
that in addition to capturing the Santa 
Anna, thev had in their possession the per- 
son of Mexican Thompson, who was well 
known to them. The privateers being now 
ordered below, and a strong euard set over 
them, the principal men went on shore to 
inform the authorities of the state of affairs, 
and to take council as to what should be 
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done. It will easily be believed that the 
Santa Anna’s crew were somewhat des- 
ponding, particularly Thompson, who saw 
nothing before him but a cruel and igno- 
minious death, and he did not hesitate to 
express this opinion to Captain Simpton, 
who, however, did all in his power to per- 
suade him out of his notion. But Thomp- 
son became gloomy and downcast, sitting 
alone in a corner, bemoaning his hard fate, 
and as most men in similar circumstances 
would have dune, he refused all consola- 
tion. 

About noon a stute barge came off from 
the shore, with several gaily dressed offi- 
cersin it, who boarded the Santa Anna, 
and orlered the whole of the crew upon 
deck. From them they selected Thomp- 
son and the four who had accompanied him 
on shore the previous night, and therefore 
all concerned in the death of the soldier, 
whose unlucky station at the entrance of 
the town had cost him thus dear. These 
they ordered in the barge; then turning to 
Simpton, they informed bim that if he 
thought proper he might consider himself 
@ prisoner on parole until further orders, 
and might go ashore the next day, but not 
before. As Simpton had friends in the 
town, who, on many occasions had ex- 
changed, sub rosa, their silver dollars for 
his tobacco, he did not in any way feel 
surprised at this, but he determined to 
avail himself of the permission to discover, 
if possible, the fate of Thompson. Eight 
well-armed men where left in charge of 
the craft, with strict orders to shoot any 
oue who made the slightest attempt to es- 
cape; and also to alarm the battery. They 
were further required to allow only of the 
presence of four hands upon deck at a 
time. 

Next morning Simpton rose early, and 
having obtained permission from his 
guards, took a small flat which was alongside 
the Santa Anna, and sculled himself a- 
shore. Hi first impulse was to enter a 
grog-shop, where he might obtain a * morn- 
inv,” as well as pick up the news, which 
through various secret and unexplainable 
channels, finds its way to these common 
centres, where men are even more talkative 
and communicative than usual, which is 
saying a great deal. Men, when women 
are not present. might, in my opinion, be 
often taken for the sex in disguise; but 
when the fair are around you, why necessi- 
ty, if not politeness, demands that you be 
silent, and hence women are led to believe 
in the superior prudence of their lord and 
master. Poor things! Simpton, however 
(who did not make these reflections, since 
thinking in Texas is considered a vast 
waste of time), was disappointed as to the 
main point, for though Thompson's capture 
formed the chief topic of conversation, his 


fate had not yet transpired, the authori- 
ties having at a late hour not promulgated 
their decision. About an hour afterwards. 
our privateer found himself in the central 
square of the town, in which a crowd was 
gradually collecting. A Mexican crowd 
is not an ordinary crowd; no rushing, no. 
tearing, no haste, all is a combination 
of Spanish and Indian gravity. Serieus- 
looking men in every variety of costume, 
—but all alike in the use of the oS 
—some with ponchos and broad slouched 
felt hats; some in short various coloured 
jackets, breeches, tied with gay ribbons, 
and picturesque leggings, pretty women in 
blue, red, yellow, and every variety of co- 
loured petticoats, dark hair, and eyes spark- 
ling like gems from beneath their. hoods, 
walk leisurely through the streets, enter 
the square, and disperse themselves in 
groups about the public place. At first the 
space is but slightly scattered over, while 
ample room is left to walk around; but 
presently the groups thicken, swell, and 
gradually amalgamate into one dense, 
crowded, but orderly mass. Soldiers now 
appear. not such soldiers as my readers see 
every day, in regular uniform, and drilled 
by Corporal Martinet; but dark, swarthy; 
bandit-looking fellows, in costumes to meet 
their fancy, and with guns to suit that of 
the anthorities. Their dress, as taste is 
about as various as colour, was, it may well 
be supposed, most un-uniform, and their 
arms, some purchased by one Alcalde, and 
some by another, were of all sizes, shapes, 
and denominations. But why are the peo- 
ple collecting; why are the soldiery clear- 
ing an open space in the centre ? Is it one 
of those days, when freed from toil and 
labour, the people come forth, happy only 
because it is a holiday, and by a natural 
instinct congregate in masses, and find de- 
light in mutual discourse, in seeing, but 
not less in being seen? We have, however, 
no laughter, the women are not smiling, but 
all, both men and boys, are conversing in 
under tones, in whispers. Is it a meeting 
of conspirators, or are they talking low lest 
the tumult should reach the ears of some 
dying person ? But, perhaps, ’tis a day of 
religious celebration; there are many such 
days in Mexico, the last refuge of monks 
and nuns; but we see no procession with 
glittering crosses and ever-moving censers 
of perfume; no long line of priests singing 
psalms. A gate, however, opens, and a 
body of persons leave it in slow and solemn 
array; perhaps this may explain the se- 
cret. Preceded by a party of soldiers, 
with their muskets reversed and muffled, 
drums which gave forth its gloomy and fu- 
neral sound, finding an echo in every 
heart, now raised to an intense pitch of ex- 
citement, and having on each side of him a 
bare-headed priest — walked ‘!homnpson, 
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his hands tied behind his back, and his 
dress a long robe of black: A night of aw- 
ful mental agony, during the sleepless 
hours of which the veil of eternity had 
been, as it were, slightly raised, uuly to 
render his conception of the beyond more 
strange and doubtful, had lelt its seal upon 
his face. But he cowed not before the 
thousand eyes bent eagerly upon hiv, until 
suddenly his gaze fell upon the pale, anxi- 
ous, horror-struck countenance of Simpton, 
who stood in his path with hands clenched 
and teeth set. He appeared about to speak; 
but both were more prudent. 

The people were now cleared from one 
side of the square, which was taken up by 
the prison walls, and Thompson was led 
thither. After the priest had in vain en- 
deavoured to persuade him to accept the 
Catholic faith, his eyes were bandaged, 
and a party of twelve soldiers advanced. 
The authorities were standing on the steps 
of the Town hall, and from amongst them 
the Alcade stood forward and briefly in- 
formed the people that Thompson was a 
traitor, his death ordered, whenever 
caught, by the Central Government, to 
which was added the murder of the Mexi- 
can on the former night, for which reason 
they the authorities, had resolved to treat 
him both as a rebel, a pirate, and a mur- 
derer, that his example might deter others 
from the like wickedness. The people re- 
plied not; he was condemned in the first 
instance by Santa Anna, and the victim of 
their oppressor found sympathy in their 
bosoms. An officer now stood out from 
amid the press of soldiery and asked 
Thompson if he had anything to say ere 
he gave the fatal signal. Thompson shook 
his head, folded his arms, but made no 
answer. Twelve musket balls in another 
instant pierced his body, and all was over. 
The people dispersed to their homes, the 
magistrates went to their breakfasts, the 
soldiers took the body within the prison, 
the sun shone lightly on all existence—as 
lightly on the body of the victim as upon 
his judges, and an observant mind might 
have taken this as an emblem that man’s 
power of harm ends in this life; nature 
smiled equally upon the living and the 
dead. An age will, perhaps, come when 
judicial assassinations will be looked upon 
in their true light, and murdéer committed 
with a rope by constituted authorities in 
the face of heaven, be no less scouted than 
the secret poisoning or the bravo’s knife. 

Simpton, who turned away pale and 
horrified, asked of a soldier what had 
become of Thompson’s four companions? 
The Mexican replied that they had been 
shot the day before, and buried on the 
beach, in a spot which he pointed out to 
S'mpton, who determined to wait until 
evening, and then endeavour to ascertain 
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the truth of this statement, which many of - 
the — of the town declared to be un: 
true. The sailors, they affirmed, had been 
secretly removed, with the intention of 
being transported into the mines of the 
interior. Having, accordingly, provided 
himself with a mattock, which he hid be- 
neath a poncho, as soon as night was drawn 
in, Simpton, accompanied by a Mexican 
— son of a strong anti-centralist, took 

is way for the beach. The graves were 
soon pointed out, but a few strokes of the 
mattock satisfactorily proved that the 
earth had not recently been moved beneath 
the little hillocks which Mexican invention 
had converted into graves. Returning, 
therefore, with the lad, Simpton felt quiet 
satisfied that his men had not been put to 
death. 

At early dawn Capt. Simpton was aboard 
his vessel, und after some conversation with 
the guard descended into the hold, where 
he informed his manacled crew of what had 
passed. Our friend Patrick listened to the 
narrative in silence, but no sooner had 
ae se finished his story than he was 
loud in his asseverations that the Mexicans 
had covked and eaten their unfortunate 
comrades. The captain smiled at this, but 
took advantage of the horror and“disgust 
of his companions in misfortune to propose 
a plun of escape, which, without hesita- 
tiou, was agreed to; and lest their ene- 
mies should take it into their heads still 
further to lessen their numbers, it was con- 
cluded to commence operations “right 
away.” Simpton, accordingly, who was 
not a man to allow any matter of this sort 
to lie on hand, went on deck, having first 
given minute directions to his men. The 
Mexican guards received him politely, en- 
tering cheerfully into conversation, and 
their good understanding was completely 
gained, when he distributed a supply of 
cigars most readily amongst them. Pre- 
sently, four of his crew being at the time 
upon deck, their hands manacled before, 
Simpton leaned carelessly over the bow, 
where he was sitting, and suddenly, as if 
losing his balance, fell overboard. The tide 
was running rapidly, and he appeared in- 
capable of stemming it, calling loudly to 
his Mexican friends to assist him. They, 
in the impulse of the moment, with one 
accord, leaped into their boat, throwing 
down their arms upon deck, which were 
instantly seized by the privateers. Simpton 
no sooner saw his stratagem thus far suc- 
cessful that he dashed out for the schooner, 
caught a rope which hung overboard, aud 
in two minutes was upon deck, with a 
musket to his shoulder, keeping the un- 
armed Mexicans off. 

“Let slip the anchor chain, up there, 
my lads, heist away. Never mind the 
darbies, we'll soon fix them; they don’t 
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hinder your hoist; another smart pull at 
the peak; up with the flying jib; give it to 
her. Hurra! and Mexico go hang!” 

The quiet deck of the captured privateer 
was changed to a scene of anxious but 
orderly confusion. The men rushed to 
their stations, the sails flew up as if by 
magic, the chain cable whizzed through 
the hawsehole, and, to complete their 
audacity, the national ensign of Texas flew 
to the mast-head. 

“Get ready the squaresail and bonnet, 
we'll have to keep her away directly. Ah! 
there they go,” exclaimed Simpton, as the 
report ofa gun from the battery came upon 
his ears, and the ball went through his 
mainsail, making a huge rent and lessening 
the rapidity of his progress. “ Ah! there 
they go, and not badly done either. Lie 
down, ev ry man of you,” added he, seizing 
the tiller, “ here come their broadside. 
Ah; what hell-cat is this?” 

The attention of the privateers had been 
so taken up with the movements on shore 
as’to have never once thrown an eye 
towards the open sea; but now their eye- 
sight was crossed by a vision, which was 
by no means pleasant. About half a mile 
ahead of them, and bearing right across 
their bows, was a schooner with Mexican 
ensign and pennant flying, of twice the pri- 
vateer’s burden, the deck of which was 
crowded with soldiers; thus verifying a 
piece of information picked up by Simpton 
ashore, that orders had been sent round to 
Matamoros to dispatch a vessel to take 
charge of the capture. The men had, by 
this time, by dint of great exertion, suc- 
ceeded, though not without inflicting se- 
vere wounds upon their wrists, in freeing 
them from the handcuffs. 

“Stand by, my bullies, the battery won’t 
fire now, don’t think it; I guess if she does 
she’ll skin a coon. She'll hit her own if 
she does, and that won’t fit, I conclude.” 

The enemy neared them—the privateers 
stood ready with rifle and musket, crowding 
round and concealing the swivel amidships. 
The Santa Anna was stretching out with 
her starboard tacks aboard, while the 
enemy was lying up to them on the oppo- 
site “ board,” and, as appearances now de- 
noted, would pass them to leeward, in which 
the deck of both crafts lay open one to the 
other. Up came the Invincador, as she was 
found to be called, everything ready for an 
engagement, and in a few minutes was not 
more than sixty yards distant. 

“ Give it to her,” cried Simpton, putting 
his helm hard-a-port to stop his vessel’s 
way ; and the swivel, followed by the mus- 
ketry and rifles of the whole party, was 
poured into the Mexicans. 

“ Hard-a-starboard!” cried Simpton, re- 
signing the helm, and away flew the priva- 


teer under the stern of the enemy, who 
were too much occupied at that instant in 
catching ropes, &c., and giving aid to their 
killed and wounded, to pay any attention 
to the movements of the ta Anna. In 
another minute, however, the [nvincador 
was aboat, and after her little enemy, into 
whom she poured a volley of small arms, 
fortunately without any effect upon the 
crew, who were fortunately engaged in 
repairing the mainsail, and in fixing the 
9-pounder as astern chaser. Their course 
being now before the wind, the foresail 
was med out upon the starboard side, 
the squaresail set upon the larboard, and 
also boomed ont, while four hands\toiled 
hard repairing the damage done to the 
mainsail, wh'ch was absolutely required to 
work their craft. A quarter of an hour 
passed, and the Santa Anna appeared about 
torush headlong on a reef of rocks, makin 
several miles out to sea, and over whic! 
the waves broke furiously, when in came 
her squaresail and bonnet, up went the 
mainsail, the helm was put a-port, and she 
was once more closehauled on the star- 
board tack. A few minutes elapsed, and 
it became evident that they had lon 
legs than the Invincador, and were walk- 
ing away from her. But this not suiting 
Simpton’s views, and he being now quite 
out of the reach of the battery, went about 
suddenly, and ere his enemy could avoid 
him, had poured in another volley of small 
and great arms, receiving also several 
shots, one of which killed the man at the 
helm, while some others were wounded. 
Rage generally adds fuel to the impulses 
of valour, and in two minutes the crews 
were fighting hand to hand on the deck of 
the Invinecador. A close contest, however, 
never yet ended favourably to the Mexi- 
cans, and this was not to be an exception 
to the general rule, so that presently the 
soldiers on the battery had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the Texan ensign floating 
gaily over both vessels. Simpton, now 
satisfied, put the head of both to the north- 
east, and on the morning of the fourth 
day reached, after a successful run, a safe 
anchorage off Galveston harbour, where, 
from his own mouth, I received the above 
history of his cruise, capture, and escape. 
While on the subject of Texas, we can- 
not forbear entering upon a question of 
vast import at the present moment. We do 
so because certain prospectuses have been 
forwarded to us, in connection with a com- 
pany, which has certainly the advantage 
of respectable names being connected with 
it, and called, 
Tae British Mutuat Texas Coroniza- 
TION COMPANY, 
having its offices at 141, Leadenhall Street. 
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We had hoped that the attempts which 
from time to time have been made to in- 
duce British subjects to emigrate to Texas 
had been given over. We find, however, 
that again are the people of this countr 
to be deluded into ruin and misery; whieh 
we have nv hesitation in saying will be the 
fate of all who take the advice of the above 
company, and emigrate to Texas in its pre- 
sent anomalous, unsettled, and almost 
ruined state. Texas was bankrupt, im- 
eet beggared, when it joined the 

nion; and can it yet have recovered sutli- 
ciently to be a fit place for an English 
emigrant to venture tu? 

WE HAVE BEEN THERE, WE KNOW 
THE COUNTRY, and we repeat, as we have 
done in our lectures throughout the pro- 
vinces, that however bad a man’s position 
may be in this country, he will make it 
worse by proceeding, at present, to Texas, 
We shall next month, giving Mr. Rowed 
full credit fur his good intentions, endea- 
vour to shew him that his is a mistaken 
philanthropy. Nothing but the late hour 
at which the matter comes before us, pre- 
vents us entering fully on an exposition. 
Meanwhile, we say, if you emigrate, go to 
Canada; your difficulties will be great 
enough there, we know. But if you go to 
Texas, you will bring ruin on yourself. 

Yes, Canada, the Cape, Australia, are 
all better and more available positions 
for the emigrant than Texas; which, 
though much favoured by nature, is not 
in a state which could possibly answer the 
purposes of any man wishing to lay the 
foundations of ultimate success and good 
fortune. 

Cotton, tobacco, maize, sugar, these are 
the staple commodities of the new state of 
the Union—of all such parts as are not 
overrun by the Indians, 

Besides, Texas is yet doomed to be the 
battle-field between the people of the 
United States and vhe republic of Mexico. 

War, yellow fever, ague, are, therefore, 
the sole inducements at present for the 
Texan emigrant, uniess he venture into 
the uplands. 

But far be it from us to say that the 
present company is actuated by other than 
proper motives. We have no doubt they 
think Texas a proper locality for the 
emigrant. So it will be at some future 
time. 

Our first fresh opinion relative to the 
republic may be found in “ Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal’ for October, 1843, 
and from this opinion we have not yet seen 
any reason to depart. 
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ODES OF HAFIZ. 
No. III. 
BY E. B. COWELL. 


Oh evening! depart from.my sight ; 
Dawn, morning, dawn quickly, I pray ; 
I am tired of the darkness of night, 
Oh heaven ! let my darkness be day. 


Dear maiden! I languish— I die— 
For the sorrow of absence from thee ; 
Yet disdain not to turn thy sweet eye— 
Disdain not to turn it on me! 


Oh my heart! if thou seekest her smile, 
Uprise; bid refiection depart ; 

But take heed of her tresses’ dark toils, 
And beware of her eye-lashes’ dart. 

Or, since she is faithless—forsworn— 
Fly rather the spell she throws o’er thee; 

And while thou art wandering forlorn, 
Keep silence and finish thy story. 





THE SOUL OF POETRY IS LOVE. 


Oh wouldst thou dive into his inmost soul, 

And question well the poet whence is caught 
That hallowed inspiration which illumes 

His spirit with a charmful light, and gives 

A golden lustre to his burning thoughts— 

That teaches him with artless skill to trace 

The varied forms of nature, and to weave 

In soft harmonious numbers the bright scenes 
That playful fancy crowds into his brain— 

That tempts his soul, with curious ardour fired, 
To revel with the secrets of the earth, 

And from its darkest caverns to extract 

Matter to bless and benefit mankind ?— 

Oh wouldst thou learn what spirit lends him wings 
To travel through the boundless realms of space 
Where starry planets in thgir courses turn 

And fiery comets blaze along their path— 

To dart his penetrating glance beneath 

The flood of ogean where in coral caves 

A thousand forms of varied monsters creep 

In kingdoms all their own ? ’Tis not for us 

To pierce the mysteries of nature, or 

To trace the viewless passions of the heart 
Back to their source. ’Tis as we feel, we speak— 
There is a voice heard in the silent hour 

Of viewless shape, that prompts the poet's theme 
The Genius, that directs his bosom’s throb— 
Where’er his home, whate’er his form may be 
Tis left amid the unfathomable things 

Of time,—hid in the mystery of thought, 

Of passion, feeling, sensibility, 

That tune the soul to sacred harmony.— 

Tho’ rocks arise and mountains swell the scene, 
Tho’ streamlets pur! and crystal fountains play, 
Tho’ valleys smile and woodlands charm the eye, 
Tho’ all be wrapt in beauty’s softest garb, 

And melt the heart with witching symmetry, 
Yet is there wanting that without whose light 
All were but dead—all 1 apturel 

The soul—the power of poetry is Lovg! 
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Rebiews. 


Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United 
States. By the Rev. E. Waylen. Lon- 
don, W. Stacher. 


In these days there are comparatively few 
writers who, regardless of the subject upon 
which they treat, exhibit any considerable 
desire to launch into panygerical state- 
ments, or utter many complimentary sen- 
tences upon our Trans-Atlantic brethren. 
Scarcely is any one found sufficiently bold 
and adventurous to undertake their defence, 
or suggest that to them can be attributed an 
inheritance of most of the good, or a free- 
dom from most of the bad qualities, sur- 
rounding a people in general. This is the 
rule: the author of this work forms the 
exception, about whose sentiments, be it 
remarked, there is no disguise; candidly 
and honestly he praises them, not “to 
make his work sell,” but that, from a long 
and intimate acquaintance with that na- 
tion, he is prepared to enter into some cer- 
tainly apparently unaccountable relations; 
making very creditable allusions to that 
somewhat dissatisfied and over-reaching 
section of the world’s population. He who 
unhesitatingly stibeeties to these views, is 
a bold man; and at last in the eleventh 
hour, may the Americans be congratu- 
lated on having a champion ready booted 
and spurred to enter their lists, willing to 
vaunt over all comers in defence of the 
purity and immaculateness of the inhabi- 
tants of New England. In noticing this 
book, it is far from our mind to enter into 
any argument bearing, in the remotest de- 
gree, as to the precise amount of credit due 
to Brother Jonathan; nor are we disposed 
to analyse his merit, or descant upon his 
faults. Few would benefit from the con- 
troversy. But at the same time we cannot 
refrain from passing some slight remarks 
upon the author’s preparatory allusions. It 
is surprising to hear him affirm, from his 
own experience and intimate knowledge, 
that those who form the mind of the na- 
tion, and who, it is hoped, will yet reco- 
ver their legitimate control over the action 
of the country, are ready and desirous to 
join with us in securing a lasting alliance, 
and in all the schemes for more pro- 
longed benevolence to which that alliance 
must naturally lead. The only method or 
standard, by which it is possible to judge 
of a nation’s desire to increase the bonds of 
poe | to others, is by their actions. It is 
the fairest and the less erring way of judg- 
ing. Can there be a more honest test than 
the conduct of America towards Great Bri- 
tain in late years ? Upon this ground we 
are willing to maintain our position, and 
totally dissent from Mr. Waylen’s obser- 
vations, with reference to the Americans’ 
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desire to promote peace and frichdship to- 
wards England. 


as not all the cr diaper. 
of the Senate hurled against us for . 


ing the possession of the Oregon? Did it 
not meet with an echo in the House of Re- 
presentatives? and, we would ask, did it not 
again reverberate throughout the whole of 
the States? Who,then, or which portion may 
be said to constitute the “mind of the peo- 
ple,” so pointedly alluded to? Those, itmay 
safely and unhesitatingly be replied, who 
are the strongest and most virulent in their 
denunciations against us. Differing as we 
do from the author’s views, with respect to 
America, we have another subject with 
which we have no desire to assimilate our- 
selves; for, in reviewing his book on the 
church in the United States, it does no 

appear that it is incumbent on us to enter 
the political arena, and wage war inst 
all (and possibly they might not be few 

with whom we should be at variance; an 

it cannot but be looked upon as displaying 
an immensity of imprudence and bad taste, 
to introduce politics into works of this na- 
ture. Were it the intention of the writer 
to have his book criticised by those biassed 
by party and sectarian notions, no plan 
would have more successfully answered 
than the one now adopted. But as such is 
not our desire, all that we hsve to do is to 
deprecate the feeling which prompted so 
unwarrantable an intrusion; for, professing 
to give the reminiscences of an ecclesiasti- 
cal character, Mr. Waylen has indulged in 
these political remarks without the slight- 
est necessity, there being not the remotest 
connection between them and the subject 
upon which he has written. Thus he main- 
tains, that “the vulgar brawlers” of a pre- 
sidential electioneering body in the Lower 
House of Congress, are no more the expo- 
nents of the substantial class of citizens in 
one country, than all the ultra-radical fac- 
tionists in the House of Commons repre- 
sentatives of the intelligence and virtue of 
the middle and higher ranks in Britain. 
Far be it from us, willitgly, to assert 
to the contrary. Our critique is on 
the book itself, not to attempt to elevate 
any one or other political sect, though 
we would remark that it is not a par- 
ticularly difficult or arduous task to 
prove the error and instability of his as- 
sertion. Constitutionally the governments 
of the two countries are different, and 
while prepared to allow that the ultra-ra- 
dical party in the House of Commons do 
not represent the intelligence of Britain, we 
are by no means desirvus to affirm, that 
the Lower House of American Congress is 
not a true representative of the people. 
But little argument need be brought tobear 
to prove the utter fidelity of the assertion. 
However, granting that substantially it isa 
truism, which any reviewer of an ecclesias- 
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work for the time being cares not to dis- 
pute, and assuming that the author speaks 
from information positively eained by inti- 
mate observation, to all wk. in an unpre- 
judiced and impartial light view the subject 
matter, it must be apparent that such an 
assertion, without bringing into question 
its truth, or falsity, is unlikely to be pro- 
duetive of benefit to the author from men 
who would read his work, and with whose 
pelitical opinions it is either his blessing or 
misfortune to differ. Having thus disposed 
of the objectionable part of this work, we 
proceed to a more pleasing task, that of 
being able to bear testimony to the vast 
amount of information ii this volume which 
is calculated to be of service to any one 
placed in a similar situation to the writer, 
while engaged in the service of the church. 
Nor will they, from the comparatively mi- 
nor details on which it dwells, form any 
other than a well-digested summary of ob- 
servation upon the present state of religion 
in the United States, by one who spent, in 
that country, eleven years of his time; 
working most assiduously, and, it need 
scarcely be said, advantageously. It, of 
course, will not surprise any one, that diffi- 
culties should present themselves on all 
sides before those who enter into the more 
immediate service of the church, and those 
who engage in it are doubtless prepared to 
meet those difficulties. But it appears 
strange, that unnecessary obstacles should 
be allowed to impede the translation of 
any member of the American church hav- 
ing received full orders into our own. The 
case of Mr. Waylen may be cited as an in- 
stance: he, it seems, was a candidate at the 
ordination of the present bishop of London, 
and held letters dimissory from bishop 
Griswold. The application was refused; 
Dr, Lushington having, on a former occa- 
sion, recorded a protest against ordination 
tothe priesthood of American clergymen, 
and it was with no slight degree of gratifi- 
cation, we heard of the contemplation to 
obtain the enactment of a new statute, 
which would place fully ordained clergy- 
men of America on a different footing in 
England than they at present assume. At 
this moment we cannot call to our recollec- 
tion any work to which we can compare 
the present. No other, at least, from our 
own knowledge has been published bear- 
ing any similarity, and as such will be 
fully appreciated; for not only does it em- 
brace reminiscences of an ecclesiastical na- 
ture, but embodies an account from each 
State through which the writer in his 
wanderings hus passed—New York, Bos- 
ton, Rhode Island, Philadelphia, form some 
instances which may be mentioned as being 
more closely and particularly alluded to ; 
but with even the great veneration which 
the author has for America, there is a pas- 
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sage in his work which tells greatly how 
much he consiilers England entitled to 
priority; for his own sensations, he says, 
on taking his seat in one of their churches 
were, that the English aspect, which marks 
everything in Boston, is nowhere seen 
more strikingly than in the churches, whose 
sombre walls and oaken wood-work, with 
the dark rich shade of drapery, and the 
curtained or stained medium subduing the 
effect of a trans-atlantic sky, communicate 
that “dim religious” light, which in an in- 
stant carries the English worshipper back 
to the glorious fanes of his native land. 
There will scarcely be found any, who en- 
tertain the slightest regard for America or 
her church, who will refuse, upon reading 
this work, to give that share of credit and 
tribute of praise to one of the most indefa- 
tigable of men; who, regardless of party or 
sect, for eleven years, in another land, had 
but one desire working in his mind—the 
benefit which might accrue from his labours 
to his fellow creatures; and we are in so 
small degree placed to be able honestly, 
and without guile, to thank Mr. Waylen, 
not only for the production of his book, but 
for his unceasing, and, we hope, successful 
endeavours to reform that which is glar- 
ingly bad and pernicious in the ecclesiasti- 
cal section of affairs in the United States of 
America. 





Josephus. A Translation. London, Houl- 
ston and Stoneman. 

The prospectus of a new translation, co- 
piously illustrated, of this author’s works 
has reached us, and from what we can 
judge by the specimen sheet, it is certainly 
issued in a very praiseworthy manner. 
Clear type and wel-lexecuted engravings, 
upon good paper, considerably add to its 
value. When the first number appears we 
shall be able to express a more decided 
opinion, though, from the respectability of 
the publishers, nothing else will be expected 
than will be worthy of support. 


The Greatest Reform. By J. 8. Bucking- 
ham, Lendon, J. Ridgway. 

The late member for Sheffield has pub- 
lished an appeal to the nation, on the 
“Greatest Reform” yet remaining to be 
accomplished. Some curiosity will natu- 
rally be excited with regard to the opinion 
of the people as to what is comprised in the 
greatest reform, Different men will sug- 
gest different ideas. Some may urge the 
immediate abohtion of capital punishment; 
others the repeal of the law of primogeni- 
ture; a third the reduction of the newspa- 
per duty; each in their particular applica- 
tion being the defect requiring more remedy 
than any other. Important as these are, 
and strongly urged, and powerfully advo- 
cated by their respective partisans, in Mr. 
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Silk Buckingham’s opinion neither of these 
are of such great importance as the immo- 
derate use of intoxicating liquors, in al- 
luding to which he says, 

“There is one great evil yet to be re- 
formed, in which its example is more per- 
nicious than beneficial, and in which its 
national influence has created so vast an 
amount of injury that all its energies 
should be put forth at once, and without 
an hour’s delay, to remove the blot from its 
otherwise bright escutcheon.” 

Doubtle:s many will be disappointed at 
the assertion, that reform in this is more 
necessary than in any other vice. For our- 
selves we are not such staunch advocates 
for the entire abstinence plan as Mr. Buck- 
ingham; for surely every man should pos- 
sess a sufficient degree of moral courage to 
enable him to repel temptation whenever 
it assails, Extremes are in themselves 
dangerous, and would, if applied in this 
case, prove equally as injurious as in mat- 
ters regarded with greater weight and 
more importance. Still those wh» believe 
they are not justified in pleading the entire 
abstinence cause will never be authorised 
in opposing its movement. Much has been 
done, and much remains to be done by its 
promoters, who for the most part are men 
who zealously work practically to prove that 
which in theory they profess. That their 
efforts have already been attended with 
much good, and have rescued multitudes 
from infamy of all shapes, is allowed. They 
have but to persevere, pursue an honest 
course, and they may yet attain the end for 
which they have so eagerly and untiringly 
sought. We intended to have appended to 
this notice some statistical information ex- 
tracted from the work; want of space how- 
ever precludes so doing; which would have 
shown more clearly the soundness of the 
statements, than all the reasoning and ar- 
gument that couldin any shape be brought 
to bear upon the subject. The book, 
from its coincidence with the views of a 
class whose great fault is intemperance of 
language, will be much read; and ably 
advocating a good policy, will tend not a 
little to increase its circulation. 


Reformation in Switzerland, An Abridg- 
ment of vols. 1 to 4 of M. Kulliemin’s 
French edition. By J. Collinson, A.M. 
London, W. E. Painter. 

All who possess the slightest knowledge 
of the French language must have read 
Ruchat'’s “ History of the Reformation in 
Switzerland,” edited by M. Kuilliemin; and 
although it is no easy matter to wade 
through the seven volumes, the difficulty is 
amply repaid by the historical information 
it conta ns, in connection with this most 
glorious event. Ruchat has always been 
upheld as having written an accurate des- 


cription of the religious rebellion in the 
Swiss cantons; it is looked upon as a book 
possessing sufficient literary and historical 
merit to have been classed amongst the 

rohibited works of Rome four years after 
its publication, and at the time it was writ- 
ten, was acknowledged to be an incompara- 
ble specimen of erudition, which fame it has 
to this day retained. It would be superflu- 
ous to enter into details of this reformation; 
it would be a work of supererogation to 
travel through the varied phases of an 
event occupying half a century; and unne- 
cessary to trace with minuteness the progress 
of Zuinglé, of Calvin, or Melancthon, in 
their unparelleled and partially successful 
endeavours for the attainment of religious 
freedom. It is not unfair to suppose that 
most of our readers are acquainted histori- 
cally with the chief and important events 
which, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
began to receive nourishment from the 
hands of an energetic few, and which, for 
some years after, roused Switzerland from 
her dormant and lethargic state, to activity 
end discernment. Neither of the original 
work nor the French edition do we pro- 
pose entering into any particulars, but 
would draw attention to the abridgment of 
the first four volumes by Mr. Collinson, 
embracing a period of upwards of forty 
years; comprising the most stirring scenes 
characteristic of the agitation in Switzer- 
land. It commences at the time the Papal 
power was apparently strongly and firmly 
fixed, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; touches upon each minor point, until 
the time that the clergy of Berne struggled 
to oppose the reformation; and with mar- 
vellous exactness for an abridgment, re- 
counts the obstacles and impediments en- 
countered by its promoters, until we arrive 
at that period rendered remarkable by the 
expulsion, by Queen Mary, of so many 
English families, and their ultimate resto- 
ration on the accession of her sister. Ge- 
nerally in works that are abridged there is 
much to condemn, and but little to applaud. 
Translators deem themselves suddenly 
transformed into historians, having but one 
idea revolving in their “ mind’s eye,” that 
with them rests the addition of any matter 
necessary to supply a vacuum, or the ex~ 
pulsion of, in their opinion, any extraneous 
records; a method of proceeding, which is, 
we regret to say, at this present time, very 
freely and unlimitedly indulged in. To 
those whose powers of reading are unequal 
to the accomplishment of the somewhat la- 
boricus task of wading through Ruchat’s 
seven volumes, or whose deficiency of the 
knowledge of the French laneuage pre- 
cludes them scanning over M. Kulliemin’s 
edition, the present abridgment will prove 
of infinite service; it, though unexpectedly 
in a bricf manner, enters with truth and 
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accuracy into every circumstance of note in 
connection with the reformation, and is a 
most valuable ap an to any historical 
library. Inany shape or form the matters 
upon which the original and voluminous 
work treats, is neither dry nor uninterest- 
ing, nor even the times over which it passes 
destitute of matter that could, by the least 
experienced hands, be made to convey in- 
struction while detailing facts. These ad- 
vantages are doubly apparent where the 
original matter is abridged, and even more 
so when judiciously curtailed. At present 
the author has but touched upon the first 
four volumes, comprising events down to 
the year 1559. e trust that the abridg- 
ment of the remaining three volumes will 
shortly be published, as it cannot fail to be 
of mutual advantage both to author and 
reader. 

Manual of Practical Draining. By H. 
Stephens, F.R.S.E. Blackwood & Sons. 
When the various circumstances and sub- 

jects, of all hues and shades, upon which 

books are written are considered, it is 
somewhat surprising to find that scarcely 
any have been penned upon matters con- 
nected with that important section—the 
cultivation of the land. Hitherto produc- 
tions of this kind have been very scanty, 
but at length Mr. Henry Stephens, the 
author of the “ Book of the Farm” (a ve 

useful and instructive book), who is so well 
known to all scientific agriculturists, has 
published a volume on thorough draining, 
the appearance of which at the present 
time is most opportune; for the most ardent 
admirers of free trade must admit, that to 
enable the English agriculturist success- 
fully to compete with the continental 
farmer, it is requisite he should bring to 
his aid all the scientific and mechanical 
improvements applicable to the cultivation 
of the soil. But without the assistance of 

a well and completely carried out system 

of thorough draining, every other means 

of increasing the permanent fertility of the 
land is comparatively useless; and the 
labour of the husbandman on soil which 
has not been properly prepared by the 
drain is comparatively thrown away. The 
proper application of chemistry, the use of 
artificial manures, subsoil ploughing,—all 
must be preceded by a system of thorough 
draining, before permanently successful 
results can be shown. The farmer must 
first get his land sound at heart, before he 
can successfully carry out any continuous 
and well-digested system of improvement. 

The book of Mr. Stephens is a complete 

manual of draining, clearly and concisely 

written; the various systems in use are 
fairly discussed, their peculiar advantages 
pointed out, and their applicability to the 
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different descriptions of soils shown. The 
mode of construction of different drains is 
described, their relative cost, and plain and 
simple directions are given to the farmer 
to guide him in the choice of the system of 
draining he should adopt, and the mode 
in which it should be done. The merest 
tyro in agriculture will be able, after mak- 
ing himself master of the principles laid 


- down in this book, and the manner in which 


these principles are brought to bear in 
increasing the permanent fertility of the 
soil, to put into practice that system of 
draining most applicable to the nature and 
character of the land to which it is to be 
applied. We trust that landlords will put 
this book into the hands of their tenants, 
that agricultural societies will bring it be- 
fore their members at the periodical meet- 
ings, and let its contents be fully discussed 
and made known in every possible =a to 
the English farmer; and if the landlord 
will help him with his advice and capital, 
as well as give him a fixity of tenure, we 
have no fear, while there are to direct the 
agricultural mind such men as Pusey 
Smith of Deanston and Stephens, and while 
we have English energy, industry, and 
prudence as the main feature and leading 
characteristic of the British farmer—that 
he will be able to maintain the competition 
to which he is exposed, triumph over every 
obstacle, and continue tohold that dignified 
position to which he is so justly and emi- 
nently entitled. 





Eucharistica. London: James Burns. 

There are but few volumes of a sacred 
character more likely to be appreciated 
than this companion to the Communion, 
Generally in works of this nature there is 
but little to which public attention can be 
called. Hither the matter they contain is 
wholly inappropriate to the subject upon 
which they treat, sometimes carelessly 
edited, and more frequently slovenly pub- 
lished. We are happily able candidly to 
remark that neither of these faults are 
contained in this work. We have always 
—— this publisher entitled to credit 
for the manner generally in which his 
books are issued, and more especially is 
praise due for the production of the pre- 
sent work. This little volume is most 
particularly adapted for young persons 
after confirmation. Its original value is 
considerably enhanced by the sterling and 
eloquent prefatory remarks of Bisho 
Wilberforce; added to which it is embel- 
lished in an elegantly illuminated style, 
that will not only draw attention for the 
extreme novelty of the design, but speak 
Ps favourably fur the taste of the pub- 

sher, 
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Tules of Female Heroism.—Stories ¢o 
Crusaders. Vols. } and 2 of the Select 
Library. London: James Burns, 
These relations of the heroism of the 

female mind, and historical recollections of 

the crusades, form the two first volumes of 

a series of works to be continued at short 

intervals, under the superintendance of Mr, 
Burns. In the intredeatng remarks we 
are told, that it is nen cn to publish a 
series of volumes upon such a plan that 
will remove all difficulties on the part of 

arents and tutors, as to what books of an 
instructive and entertaining character they 
may without hesitation place in the hands 
of those in whose pl as well as intel- 
lectual training they are most deeply 
interested, Such an announcement imme- 
diately, if properly carried out, engages 
the attention; more particularly when we 
reflect, that many passages in a great 
portion of our standard works, though 
elegant in style and stirring in incident, 
contain much that to a young mind is 
totally incomprehensible, and, with regret 
be it added, highly objectionable: thereby 
occasioning the withholding of many lite- 
rary productions which probably might 
in some slight degree contribute to the 
mental improvement, but it would be at 
the expense of their feelings of morality. 

The main object of the issue of this Select 

Library is to send forth editions of some of 

our best writers thus corrected, which in 

all cases might be effected without in the 
slightest degree injuring their real value. 

The first volume of the series comprises 

female acts of heroism—scenes upon which 

the mind gladdens to dwell—that have 
been made the passing sketch or theme in 
historical records, but are here copiously 
and elaborately dwelt upon. Who, for 
instance, fails to remem the earnest 
fidelity with which Mrs. Lane assisted in 
the preservation of the Second Charles, 
subsequent to the unfortunate issue of the 
battle of Worcester ? Or the deeply in- 
teresting part acted in the escape of the 
Pretender by Flora Macdonald, after the 
defeat at Culloden ? Is not the admiration 
justly excited at the unexampled fortitude 
displayed by Gertrude Von der Wart ? 
rendered familiar by Mrs. Heman’s beauti- 
ful poem. These, with many other subjects 
of a like character, form the contents of 
the first volume. The second recounts 
with spirit stories connected with the 
Crusades, circumstanees known to all (no 
matter how juvenile) readers of history— 
those times rendered famous by the zea- 
lous perseverance, martial bravery, and 
enthusiastic devotedness of Richard I, by 
the wild fanaticism of Peter the Hermit, by 
the unparalleled devotional feeling and 
religious — of the pilgrims who 
journeyed to the east. Upon these sub- 


jects the two first volumes are written; 
which will we understand be shortly ful- 
lowed by the history of the French revo- 
lution, and many other events equally 
well selected. e inducement that has 
prompted Mr. Burns to so tastefully pub- 
ish this work is in the highest 
creditable, and really deserves liberal en- 
couragement, We have so long heen 
accustomed to witness books issued from 
the press most disgracefully and inatten- 
tively got up, with no regard for artistic 
beauty, totally careless whether they 
pleased or otherwise, as long as they were 
shelved upon the public, in addition to 
which, the exorbitant price demanded ren- 
dered them doubly worthless; but a change, 
and that a beneficial one, ere long is likely 
to be effected, by the spirited efforts of this 
es whose entire study appears to 
in striving to excel in the issui 

books the other publishers of the day. 
There are many whom we could name that 
are at this moment printing works con- 
siderably inferior in point of literary selec- 
tion, as well as in their decorations, at a 
much advanced price and comparatively 
unattractive, but whom we hope will soon 
be made sensible of their position, for it is 
@ strange anomaly to find that one pub- 
lisher can issue works in a much superior 
manner, and infinitely more reasonable 
than others whose advantages are equally 
as great, but their inclinations less gener- 
ous. The reform that must ily ensue 
in this branch will date its origin from the 
efforts of this publisher, whose careful and 
judicious selections of standard works 
deserve much praise. 


Master Timothy's Bookcase. By G. W. M. 

Reynolds. London: J. Gilbert. 

Mr. Reynolds, the author of “ Pickwick 
Abroad,” has written the first three num- 
bers of a very amusing tale, which pro- 
mises to be interesting; and as the author 
observes that its objects are varied and 
numerous, it will we trust be very success- 
ful, one of which is to illustrate the truth 
of the ancient aphorism, “that we should 
never trust to appearances,” and it is cal- 
culated also to teach several known morals 
of great utility. It demonstrates the im- 
policy of attaching too much importance 
to circumstantial evidence, either in public 
tribunals, or in matters of domestic occur- 
rence; it shows that the most i t 
actions of men frequently spring from the 
most trivial motives, and that the most 
abortive attempts frequently frustrate the 
grandest designs. It Ryerss the doctrine, 
that men is generally creature of cir- 
cumstances, and with the repidity of the 
change of the magic lantern, presents al 
the phases of human life to the compre- 
hension of the reader. The author having 
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thus addressed himself to his readers, has 
but to act up to his introductory remarks, 
and he may be well sure that his well 
written and entertaining tale will succeed. 
Luther. By R. Montgomery, A.M. Lon- 

don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Fifth 

Edition. 

We feel no apology is needed for intro- 
ducing at so late a period this m 
amongst our reviews. It is not with the 
most distant idea of calling public attention 
to the work that we have done so. Most 
every one who is poetically inclined has 
read if he has not studied “ Luther;” 
neither do we indulge in so vain an antici- 
pation as to hope that at this compara- 
tively late day, we could place the subject 
in any new light, or treat differently than 
before, this truly magnificent work, which, 
viewed only as a poem, will be noted for 
its reflective suggestiveness and loftiness of 
imagination, as well as for its mightily 
powerful argumentative style when re- 
garded theologically. The main consider- 
ation that has induced us to notice it is 
this, that having reached the fifth edition 
of a cheap form for the people, is a good 
and faithful augury of the improvement of 
the national taste. Too much cannot be 
said upon the absolute imperativeness of 
issuing reprints of really good works for 
the masses; not those productions which 
alone find an entrée into the higher and 
wealthier circles—not the loose and im- 
moral emanations from the fertile and 
fruitful brain of the fashionable novelists 
and romance writers of the day: those are 
unsuited to the present condition of the 
people, who must have works that can be 
attentively read and thoughtfully studied, 
—that will not pander to an already viti- 
ated or depraved taste, but tend to make 
them wiser and better men. Believing 
that “Luther” is of this class, we experi- 
ence no slight pleasure in bestowing a few 
moments upon Mr. Montgomery’s greatest 
effort, which is undoubtedly a most incom- 
parable and eloquent piece of language, 
blended with loftiness of imagination and 
vigorous power of description; and thun- 
dering out from the unpretending pages of 
a poem, some of the mightiest and most 
incontrovertible arguments against the 
errors of a church, in which hotbed of 
corruption was for a time generated that 
solitary Monk whose 


“ Thunder-claps of theologic truth” 


shook the flimsy and insecure foundation 
upon which a vast and potent superstruc- 
ture of evil had been raised. Upon this 
work, probably more venomously than any 
other, did the British press, with but some 
few honest exceptions, vent its spiteful 


anger; men high and low appeared to have 
listed into a conferating band, herding in- 
tentionally to silence with their inky wea- 
pons, “per fas et nefas,” this gifted yet 
somewhat indiscreetly expressive author; 
who was, we unhesitatingly believe and 
unequivocally assert, unjustly and ma- 
liciously assailed by petty scribblers and 
superficial oracles, who failed not to de- 
claim against that which they were unable 
either to surpass or rival. Schlegel thus 
speaks of the qualifications necessary for a 
critic: “No man can be a true critic or 
connoisseur who possesses not a univer- 
sality of mind, nor the flexibility which, 
throwing aside all personal predelictions 
and blind habits, enables him to transport 
himself into the peculiarities of other ages 
and nations, to feel them, as it were, from 
their proper central point, and what enno- 
bles human nature; and to recognise and 
respect whatever is beautiful and grand, 
under those external modifications which 
are necessary to their existence, and which 
sometimes even seem to disguise them.” 
And Tacitus too, in his allusion to oratory, 
which may be rendered synonomous with 
criticism, says, “ Nemo orator nisi bonus.’ 
The truth of these positions will, we pre- 
sume, not be denied, and the authors from 
whom the premises ure derived will be 
allowed to have some slight pretensions to 
a knowledge of the subject upon which 
they speak. This being granted, how can 
those malignant aspersions which invari- 
ably, on the appearance of any work of any 
author of talent or celebrity, graced the 
pages of a quarterly review, be reconciled 
in the mind of any thinking man as eman- 
ating from the pen of an honest or learned 
critic? We make reference to this peri- 
odical more particularly, from the glaring 
fact that, sheltered behind the powerful 
covering of ancnymous editorship, was 
concealed an organised system of attack 
on all Youre authors whose temerity had 
induced them to rush into the troubled and 
agitated waters of authorship; which rash- 
ness was immediately rewarded, not by a 
criticism on the works themselves, that 
being for obvious reasons carefully and 
studiously avoided, but by columns of per- 
sonal allusions, atrociously untrue as well 
as slanderously abusive. ‘Lime has, how- 
ever, in some measure tended to dispel the 
misty clouds which shelter from public 
gaze the editorial “we,” and penetrated 
into the apparently secure arcana of the 
prison house, revealing in 3 vols. 8vo. the 
collected historical essays and criticisms of 
@ privy counsellor and member of the go- 
vernment, who resp'endently shines in the 
refulgent rays of a dishonest reviewer, and 
unblushingly with unparalleled audacity 
ushers, as it were, in secoud-birth the su- 
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perfluous effervescence of rivalry and envy, 
coupled with an evident consciousness of 
mental inferiority. This reveals a state of 
things deeply to be regretted, and exposes 
a system that cannot too severely be de- 
precated; it shows the responsible power 
vested in men, who frequently from in- 
ability are incapable of judging soundly, 
and in others who, soured by their own ill 
success or bad fortune, regardless of their 
honour—lost to their gh position, are 
content to revel in the unenviable trade of 
dealers in wholesale of paltry invectives 
and personal abuse. Though we ourselves 
should be unwilling to affirm that every 
line and sentence even in “ Luther” met 
with our entire approval, we hope that 
there is yet left in us some consciousness 
of the trust imposed upon us, which we 
earnestly desire to fulfil honestly and faith- 
fully. In the preface to the third edition 
of “ Luther,” we find Mr. Montgomery 
maintaining that it is but common justice 
to himself to state, that in consequence of 
his poem having been prematurely an- 
nounced, the proof sheets were pushed 
through the press with imprudent rapidity, 
in many cases no revises were obtained; 
and hence many errors, misprints, and 
macule went forth in the former editions, 
which more time in conducting proofs 
through the press would have prevented. 
With all due deference to the assertion of 
Mr. Montgomery, it does not appear to us 
that he can claim any allowance from this 
statement, it being rag the duty of a 
writer either to correct his proof-sheets, 
or hold himself responsible for the results; 
and in proceeding to make some comment 
upon the poem, we do not believe ourselves 
warranted in withholding any censure 
which we believe to be just, from the cir- 
cumstance that the poem was prematurely 
announced and hurriedly corrected. If, 
however, there are some passages with 
which we might feel inclined to dissent or 
diseountenance, their insertion must be 
attributed mure to the auihor’s zeal for the 
support of his religion,—more for his un- 
appeasable indignation at the errors of 
antichrist, than for any deficiency of judg- 
ment or inaptitude of expression, defects 
which, without a careful and minute survey 
of the poem, will not uncover themselves, 
and therefore will be more eagerly clutched 
by the sceptic and infidel. The reader is 
aware that this work embraces, not only 
a history of Luther, but embodies the 
spirit of the Reformation; it, im various 
sections, poetically discusses and refutes 
unsound and heterodox views. The first 
tableau, if it may be allowed the phrase, is 
descriptive of the great truth, that Christ 
is all in all, which is vigorously told and 
eloquently written. The beauty of this 
expression is worth remarking (p. 5):— 


“Lo! the broad earth a solemn area seems, 
And the arch’d sky a bended ceiling grows, 
Whose lamps are planets in their burning shrines : 
Wonder is priestess, aud the mingled choir, 
The organ music, roll’d from waves and winds ; 
While the deep worship is th’ unconscious swell 
Of nature, when his blent hosannas rise 
To bless the Architect and Source of all.” 


After passing over some sections illustrat- 
ing the consideration of the mystical bod 
of the Church; then traversing throug’ 
another portion, picturing with equal 
earnestness of fidelity, and happiness of 
description, the discovery of America,— 
then onwards through a glowing eulogy on 
printing, we pass to a chapter Headed 
‘Childhood,’ unexceptionably written with 
greater purity of feeling diction than any 
other in the volume. Childhood! who 
could not agene hours in unalloyed delight 
at the recollections of early days, and feel 
entranced in the happiness of the past? 
when with tiny steps we joyously skipped 
over green fields and pastures, untinged 
with care, and unoppressed with sorrow, 
believing that all was good and beautiful, 
and made for our enjoyment. The in- 
fantine days of Luther are described with 
an air of simplicity which, for Mr. Mont- 
gomery, is really startling: it being short, 
we annex it (p. 15):— 


“ Such the boy, Luther; simple, rough, and rude, 
A thinking earnestness his brow enthrones, 
Beyond all shrinking. His the cloudless heart ; 
And men may read it with a ready glance: 

Like glass transparent, do his actions show 

The hidden wheel-work which the heart involves. 
Genius was thine, thou heaven-commissioned boy ! 
But surely sorrow was thy guerdon too, 

For ne'er doth greatness in a bosom lodge, 

But sadness thither like a shade attends, 

Its true companion.” 


We have said that in this chapter may be 
found lines written with greater purity of 
expression than in others; and after most 
interesting reading of the poem, we are 
enabled to reiterate the expression. What 
is more eloquent, what conveys more ex- 
pressively and with greater furce, yet at 
the same time soaring | filial love and 
duty, than the following ? (p. 15)— 


“ But in the powers auxiliar, which expand 
The young Reformer, feeling played its part ; 
And that perchance, beyond all others, pure. 
His was a mother, from whose heart of love 
Sacred and deep, with fine devotion full, 
As from a shrine, his lisping boyhood took 
Counsels of grace, oracularly fond. 
And who can say how much that Luther show’d 
In that high work of majesty and mind, 
That grateful Europe now with homage crowns, 
Sprang from a look, a warning, or a word, 
The mother wielded, when she taught him God ? 
And ever thus from mother’s love we draw 
Feelings and powers, which o’er progressive life 
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Reign with a subtile, secret, holy spell ; (world, 
And deeds and darings which have moved the 
Haply was cradled in maternal smiles, 

Or drew their glory from a mother’s lip!” 


Those who are forward in accusing this 
author of irreverent expressions, of highly 
eae es in order to suit more 
covertly his own imagination, may be re- 
ferred to the foregoing extract. Some- 
times it is said Mr. Montgomery excites in 
the power of his language, more than in 
his correct portraiture of things. Probably 
he may be too imaginative, although we 
feel disposed strenuously to deny it; per- 
haps in his writings he delineates things 
which should be, rather than as they are. 
This may be undoubtedly correct, but who 
can refuse offering the tribute of praise to 
the author of the passage we have just 
uoted; the man who retains (and alas 
dhere are but few!) his filial love to the age 
at which the writer was when this poem 
was written, is one whose opinions are not 
idly to be passed over. Itis anoble theme 
that of affection for a mother, and well and 
truthfully does he describe it. This ex- 
tract may be counted amongst the earliest 
and most prominent that introduces us to 
Luther; and it is most pleasing awhile to 
rest from the discussion upon the errors of 
a religion, and turn to the contemplation 
of man’s natural career, and follow him 
through his varied phases of existence— 
the seven stages of the life’s drama. We 
now p to an extract setting forth 
the man Luther as the creature of circum- 
stances. Apart from all sectarian doctrine, 
this we, irrespective of party views, be- 
lieve to be a truism—that all men remain 
animated evidences of events; which can 
be asserted without entering into a debate 
upon predestination. He thus speaks :— 


“ Yet bleak the lot his boyish prime endured ; 
And sad indeed, and mercilessly dark, 
The shades of circumstance around him fell ; 
While yet no precious dawn of grace appear’d, 
To light him onward through domestic gloom.” 


Then we come to a passage explanatory of 
the Romish friar’s mind reaching maturity, 
—Luther the boy is transformed into Luther 
the man. Mr. Montgomery thus expresses 
himself:— 


* And here, by want uncheck’d, by care unworn, 
Bosomed in calm domestic, Luther builds, 
By soft degrees, his mental being up. 
Science, and art, and love, that lovely trine! 
Around him throng, and with their blended smiles 
The budding energies of mind attract 
Forth into blossoms of expounding force, 
And freshness ; e’en as sunshine tempts 
The hue of flowers and harmonies of spring 
To full expression.” 


The last extract that we intend annexing, 
though not in itself remarkable for any of 


the qualities for which the author has ren- 
dered himself remarkable, may be justly 
designated a useful sentence, for bearing 
as it does reference to the times of old, and 
in its application to men far different from 
those of the present age, yet all would do 
well to ponder over these few lines. We 
do not desire to proclaim it as conveying 
any moral lesson, nor embodying vivideiies 
of description; to neither of these does it 
in any way pretend, yet it is written with 
undenying simplicity and truth. We sub- 
join it:— 
“ «Who prays the most will study best ;’ so spoke, 

In noble answer to official pride, 

The young Reformer, when th’ unfolding gates 

Of Erfurth from his asking eye retired, 

As pale he stood, her letter’d walls beside, 

Intreating entrance there. And now commenced 

The waking myst’ries of the mind within ! 

Around him more and more dead shadows fell, 

That seem’d reflected from Almighty frowns ; 

While conscience, that pale miniature of God, 

In outlines faint, the holiness supreme 

Began to enrage. Morning, noon, and night, 

With soul intense, and heart of upward gaze, 

How oft did Luther, on the wings of hope, 

Rise out of earth, heaven’s tearless home depict, 

And on God’s bosom pillow all his cares! 

And now, when sensitive at every pore, 

His soul lay open to the pregnant beams 

Of truth eternal, out of Godhead sent.” 


Here we break off the extract, to close the 
present notice, which next month we pro- 
mise our readers and ourselves the plea- 
sure of resuming. Yet little as we have 
dived into this poem to form the subject 
of a review, in our mind the opinion is 
steadfastly engendered, that it is the great- 
est work of a great author. Naturally we 
have been compelled to wade through 
volumes, pore over peges, and scrutinise 
characters, not remarkable either for ori- 

inality of conception or singularity of 

escription. Poetry too, in its turn, has 
come under our glance; which although 
carefully studied, has failed to implant 
those suggesiive ideas and_ reflective 
thoughts that universally throng Mr. 
Montgomery’s literary Jucrubations, whom, 
at the commencement of this review, we 
alluded to as possessing the habit of “ in- 
discreet expression,” but which is attri- 
butable more to his earnestness of zeal to 
excel in descriptive points, than the slight- 
est intention to exaggerate; and while it 
haunts him with the supposition that he 
may fail in forcibly denouncing that which 
he conceives false and erroneous, leads him 
into the opposite error of travelling too fre- 
quently over the same path. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the fault, if it be one 
resembles only a small spot on the broad 
surface, which might, in less experienced 
hands than our author, grow wider, and 
more glaring and repulsive. Discrepan- 
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cies of ,this nature will expeet to be found 
in all works, and more especially poetical 
ones, embracing the many events described 
in Luther and his times, which we honestly 
affirm to be in every respect the most per- 
fect of the whole of Mr. Montgomery’s 
works. The theme affords a more exten- 
sive field for display, upon which most 
ably and firmly has the author placed his 
characters. For the present, then, we 
leave this truly magnificent poem, which 
has been of infinitely real service to the 
religious cause it has advocated, as well as 
establishing the fame of its author. 


Ignez de Castro. A Tragedy, by the author 
of “ Rural Sonnets.” London, H. Hurst. 
We were unable last month to enter 

into any critical remarks upon this tragedy. 

From the late hour at which it reached 

our hands, all that we could do was to 

subjoin an extract from one of its most 
excellent passages. The author of this 
dramatic composition has for many years 
held a most prominent position amongst 
literary men, indeed his “ Rural Sonnets,” 
published some four or five years since, 

were specimens of poetry that contained a 

sweetness and simplicity of expression sel- 

dom met with in detached pieces ; but per- 
haps amongst the most celebrated effort 
made by this author, was the “Cathedral 

Bell.” Some time has elapsed since it has 

fallen under our notice; we, however, en- 

tertain sufficient recollection of the genius 
displayed, to feel justified in Placing it far 
above the ordinary standard of literary 
productions, In it there was much origin- 
ality of composition, the dialogue was well 
sustained, and, on the whole, might be 
honestly termed much above the average 
dramatic piece of writing. The tragedy 
of “ Ignez de Castro” (the present work) 
deserves much more commendation, and 
entitles itself to a greater degree of praise 
than former t ies by the same author. 

In the first place, there is a greater power 

and fuller scope for the natural display of 

the dramatist’s powers. There are points 
in connexion with the times from which it 
is drawn, that can without difficulty be 
magnificently treated —scenes which might 
be powerfully depicted and well laid out, 
as well as filled up with much effect and 
variety of description. The anthor of this 
tragedy is not chargeable with neglects of 
this nature; evidently he has studied the 
customs of the precise period of history 
that has been made the subject of the 
play; and the great beauty that shows 
itself is, that there are none of those glar- 
ing improbabilities and monstrous incon- 
sistencies that too often are the accompa- 
niment to modern writings. The ple 

opens about the middle of the fourteent 

century, Don Pedro, the only son of the 

no. 1350, 
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king of Portugal, has, in antagonism to 
his royal sire’s decision, married the 
Donna Ignez de Castro, a lady of much 
beauty and sense; and, at the commence- 
ment of the first act, Don Pedro has land- 
ed at Lisbon, and encounters a Spanish 
cavalier entrusted with the secret of his 
marriage, with whom a sparkling and well 
written dialogue ensues. In speaking of 
court intrigues and parasitical machination, 
the king’s son thus eloquently deseribes 
those eternal and constant concomitants 
to royalty—the hangers on of a court :— 


“ T said not they were dang’rous ; but, myself 
Cautious—perhaps, overmuch—far better that, 
Than not suspicious, to repent, at last, 

Oneself hath been self-blinded. At the court, 
Abroad upon the streets, I’m safe as you. 

At home we're sanctuaris’d! If danger be 

(And I believe it not, but still, as shown, 

I thwart each possibility I can), 

Such danger lurks, and creeps, and shuns the light ; 
Would take the shape of accident—chance-bolt 
Of chance-directed bow—and have its friends, 
Some season’d, well-paid desperadoes, plac’d 

In ambush, not in public, for my life, 

On which so much might hang. Such ruffian knaves 
As spill your blood for greatness, and forget 
Greatness, to save itself, may spill their own. 
Now, when your road is known to men you hate, 
It may be known to those such men sit on. 

Once more—I had no fears—suspicions—none— 
Self-confident and vigilant at once. 

But, when my enemies prescribe my path, 

Ine’er adopt it of my own free-will.” 


There is much to admire in the ubore 
extract: quietly written, it pourtrays 
truthfully that intended to be depicted 
without rushing into that melo-dramatic 
state of turbulence now and then found in 
passages of this description. A scene then 
follows in which Giraldo (a ruined games- 
ter) delivers a salilogay, which, though 
not containing so much that is to be ad- 
mired as in other places, yet seems togive 
relief to, and add change in the on 
of the characters; which is s led by a 
declamatory oration from Pedro. We sub- 
join it, to show the difference of style from 
the preceding extract; it sufficiently ex- 
plains its meaning:— 


“Tam offended! I was summon’d here, 
By letters manual, just like those of old, 
To celebrate my name-day. Nothing more, 
I should enjoy the day far best at home, 
Bat that long usage drags me thus abroad. 
I came reluctantly, and lo, I find 
A trap is baited for the seedful heir, 
Ambassadors are planted in my path, 
To tempt me, on the spot, to match with France, 
As if I were the fool for sudden freaks 
To vantage any body but myself. 
My father measures me, both wits and will, 
As ignorantly aa his toels could wish. 
My soul is wed, atleast ev'n he could grant ! 
My body’s faith is mine, not his to guide.” 
-2D VoL. XLVI. 
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There is a most eloquent and powerfully 
written passage, concluding the first act: 
it was the disconnected extract that in our 
last month's article was annexed (p. 320). 
The second act brings us to the apartment 
of Ignez de Castro, in the absence of her 
husband, Don Pedro, at the court of his 
father, the king of Portugal. Surrounded 
by her children, she experiences the ma- 
ternal feelings, and a happy pride in her 
heart's treasures. This is most truthfully 
delineated: and on her husband’s return, 
when questioned, he thus replies :— 


“ Be tranquillis’d ; there’s naught to dread ; 

I am but anger’d, not my Ignez harm’d. 
[Ignez listens intently. 

I went to court, to keep the usual fete ; 
My summons was none other, as you read. 
When I arriv’d, there burst upon my view 
(Conceded by my father and his tools) 
A rare intrigue, full blown, to take me in, 
With suddenness and circumstance, at once ; 
For there, to cut off my retreat, I found 
France, by a stately ambassage, engaged 
To wed with Portugal.” 


In the fourth scene, there is really a beau- 
tiful piece of composition ; indeed, the 
pel and third acts may be said to con- 
tain the finest points in the tragedy, as 
well as illustrate the main features of the 
plot. Ignez de Castro thus speaks. Al- 
though the extract is somewhat long, we 
cannot refrain from giving it:— 


“ *Tis the first time my husband leaves my gates, 
That I reap joy instead of gloom, because 
He leaves me—but the reason’s plain and just. 
He leaves me for a space, to disconcert 
Manauvres ’gainst our peace—to guard his truth 
Sacred and inaccessible, till those 
Who have conspired to shake it, and their means, 
Are utterly confounded and dispers’d. 
If every wife were cherish’d as myself, 
The world would be a paradise, and bliss 
The lot of wedded days. My poet’s soul 
Exaggerates the few charms of mine, 
And loves me with a superhuman love. 
Hush, hush, my heart—nor harbour other thoughts 
Than those of humblest thankfulness and peace. 
I have sinned much—this tendency within 
To new-found rapture shocks my conscious soul, 
And puts the dead Constanga in mine eyes. 
She died. So I had perish’d, had her lord, 
After he stray’d to fascinate my love 
(A love that words can never, never paint !) 
Had this sole umpire of my earthly fate, 
Cast my poor heart away—that cause of grief, 
Which, till the meek Constanga ceas’d to mourn, 
At least was fortified from grosser sin. 
Oh, name it not to fancy’s merest dream, 
A consummation that had driv’n me mad. 
Peace, flatterer! peace! on ills that cannot hap, 
Expend not anguish and delusive fear. [ Pauses. 
Again this sense of ecstasy ! again 
My soul, my soul, restrain me, and correct ; 
Arm me for trials, if, one risk escap’d, 
Come after that what may, deserve the name : 
Rouse me to duties, and to him whose truth 


Hath wrought salvation for me here below, 
Made me a fount for happiness for age. 
Pedro, my bliss, the father of our babes, 
Would we were with you.” 


With this extract we close our present 
notice of the ~— of Ignez de Castro. 
Next month we s all proceed in a fuller 
and more minute consideration of the 
work. In the meantime, it is due to the 
writer to state, that this is the most eloquent 
and carefully written of the whole of his 
compositions, and will much add to his 
fame as a dramatic writer. There is 
throughout the tragedy much to admire, 
and but little, if any, to condemn. 


_— 


Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable Repository for 
1847. London: Longman and Co.; F. 
Pawsey, Ipswich. 

We recommend this very nice little 

ocket book to the attention of our fair 
tiends, as combining the useful with the 
ornamental, it being very prettily illus- 
trated with steel engravings of no common 
order, and besides, contains poetical con- 
tributions by Miss Strickland, Mrs. Craw- 
ford, and other writers of merit. The lovers 
of charades may also enjoy a treat in the 
solution of some of the most ingenious of 
the kind that we have seen. 


Christmas in the Olden Time. By John 

Mills. London, H. Hurst. 

Mr. Mills is well known as an author, 
his works, the “ Old English Gentleman,” 
&c., being chiefly descriptive of rural life. 
The present little volume is one of the 
many which, at this season of year, are 
sent forth for the amusement of the multi- 
tude, and will, no doubt, command its fair 
amount of patronage. It is illustrated by 
Duncan, in a very neat manner; the title 
page is prettily engraved in colours. The 
story is one told at the hospitable table of 
the village squire, by one of the rural 
guests, and contains an excellent moral. 
The engravings are by Linton. 


The Moor, the Mine, and the Forest. Lon- 
don, I. Banks. 

We have seen but one number of this 
publication, but, from the specimen before 
us, cannot say much for those that are to 
follow, nor can we see as yet what the 
title bas to do with the contents, the latter 
being chiefly composed of the silly gossip 
of some women on the merits of a young 
schoolmistress, who has lately been in- 
stalled among them. 





Illustrations of Eating ; di ing the Om- 
niverous C vane ar Mon By a Beef- 
eater. London, J. R. Smith. 

We believe it was Dr. Kitchener who 
described man as a “cooking animal,” and 
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it would seem by the store of facts indus- 
triously collected by the beefeating concoc- 
tor of this pamphtel, that :the description 
was correct; for in most parts of the 
world man prefers such meat as has been 
subjected to the action of fire; the native 
Australian to be sure will dig out insects 
from the roots of rotten trees, and swee 

ing them together with picces of tow, take 
as many of them as the tow will well hold, 
and carefully putting them into his mouth, 
chew them very composedly; but this may 
be only as a dbonne-bouche, like that of 
some epicures, who finish their meals with 
a piece of cheese suffused with living in- 
sects. A recent traveller, we are told, 
“saw a native cutting away with his toma- 
hawk into the bark of a tree, from which 
he extracted about seven or eight grubs, 
thick, fat, yellow insects, which he put 
into his mouth—heads, legs, and all—one 
after another, and pronounced them— 
tapping his chest—“ capital!” Very much 
like our own native epicure who is enthu- 
siastic in the matter of mity cheese, and 
deposits whole families at once in his 
capacious stomach. The wandering Cal- 
muc Tartars, who eat the flesh of horses 
and wild asses, cook their food by 
placing it under their saddles, the heat 
of their bodies doing the work ofa fire, in 
some degree. ‘The; Chinese, who have a 
penchant for grubs and common earth- 
worms, improve the flavour of those delica- 
cies by covking them with castor oil: thus 
sagaciously correcting any digestive qua- 
lities which the food may possess. The 
poorer class of Chinese consider cats and 
dogs capital eating, “and they can make 
atolerable dinner of a drowned rat;” but 
as the ingenious author of this little book 
observes, “in the eating of dogs and cats 
the (hinese are not peculiar; hundreds of 
dogs and cats are annually consumed by 
the French capital.” And does not the 
same remark apply to our own capital? 
Are not the mysteries of savoury mutton 
pies notorious? And who can tell what 
enters into the composition of sausages? 
“The American Indians are very fond of 
rattle snakes boiled or stewed.” Do not 
happy Londoners make pilgrimages in the 
sunny summer time to famed Blackwall, 
where banquets of stewed eels invite luxu- 
rious appetites, to say nothing of “ Eel Pie 
Island?” To be sure the rattle-snake may 
be a stronger tasted fish; but the American 
Indians prefer it on that accuunt; as some 
people give a preferance to grouse and 
partridges teeming with life, and mutton 
that has been “well hung.” The flesh of 
monkeys is used for food in Mexico and 
West Indies. “To prepare this dish, the 
body is scalded to remove the hair, and 
after this cperation “has been neatly per- 
formed, the creature has the exact appear- 
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ance of a dead child.” Theauthor charit~ 
ably adds, “ It is not at all improbable that 
many savage nations may have been 
accused of cannibalism merely from the 
circumstance of their indulging in this sort: 
of food;” but, unfortunately for the charac- 
ter of “savage nations,” he gives some 
startling “illustrations” of cannibalism in 
all other parts of his little volume. The 
Abysinian epicures are remarkable for 
their selfishness, and hard treatment of 
their domestics, At their banquets, the 
slaying of the beasts and the repast takes 
place without interruption. “ All the flesh 
of the buttocks is cut off in solid square 
pieces; and the prodigious noise the animal 
makes is a signal for the company to sit 
down to table.” Every guest has before 
him three or four cakes of bread which 
serve for plates as well as food, and be- 
neath them are fwur or five other cakes of 
ordinary bread of a blackish kind, upon 
which the masters wipe their fingers, and 
give them afterwards to the servants for 
their dinner. All these historical points, 
and a host of others of a similar kind, are 
dwelt upon in the little book before us 
with much liveliness. There is an intro- 
duction, too, about the digestive organs, 
that diners out as well as diners at home, 
will peruse with satisfaction, and some 
domestic hints about the cooking depart- 
ment that may be serviceable to house- 
keepers. Our readers shall have a taste 
of the repast. 
GREENLAND DELICACIES. 

“The native inhabitants of Greenland 
live exclusively on animal substances. 
Sometimes, indeed, they find a few berries, 
which, for a treat, they preserve in blub- 
ber, and sometimes they make a meal of 
the sea weed which they pick up from the 
shore; but these are merely exceptions to 
the general rule. They have advanced so 
far in the arts of civilised life as to receive 
parties and provide entertainments, 
usually consists of three or four dishes, and 
it is considered polite in a stranger to 
require great pressing before he partskes 
of anything. When we consider .what 
these dishes are composed of, we would be 
apt to imagine that great pressing would 
be absolutely: necessary. The greatest 
delicacy, in many cases, is part of a whale’s 
tail, rendered soft and easy of digestion 
by being half putrid, or, perhaps, a seal’s 
carcase in the delicious state. By way of 
dainties, they sometimes present the flesh 
of bears, belugas, sharks, dogs, gulls, and 
bull-heads. hen they wish to treat an 
European with extraordinary politeness, 
before offering him a piece of meat, the 
lick off the blood and dirt with theit 
tongues; and, moreover, it is considered a 

oss insult to decline the gift. The seal, 

ing generally abundant and easily 
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caught, constitutes nearly the whole of 
their food; the most important additions 
being fish and sea-fowl, Train oil is 
used for preserving their food, and blubber 
is principally eaten to the dried smelt. 
Their great time for feasting is when they 
happen to kill a whale, or find one dead 
on the shore, in which case every one runs 
to the prize, cutting off and carrying away 
as much blubber as he can obtain. Their 
cooking is performed in vessels of pot- 
stone, suspended over lamps, or in metal 
cauldrons in the open air, and corresponds 
with the disgusting dirtiness of their other 
habits. The vessels in which they cook 
are never cleaned, except in being licked 
by the dogs; and the meat, when t:ken out 
is simply laid on the ground, or perhaps 
on an old skin, not much cleaner, tn the 
interior of Greenland there exists a horde 
of savages, who are, perhaps, the most 
indiscriminate feeders of all. Every 
animal which falls into their clutches is 
made food of. In times of scarcity they 
ef to the coast, and subsist upon sea 
weed.” 





The Utility of Agricultural Societies. By 
T. H. Steel, A.M. Loundun, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Within the limits of a letter to Lord 
Dacre, Mr. Steel has entered with much 
perspicuity into a dissertation upon the 
means of extending the use of agricultural 
societies; and although perhaps there are 
some few portions upon which we enter- 
tain different opinions, still it is due to the 
author to state that the subject is skilfully 
and ably treated. Whenever matters of 
this nature call our attention, we most wil- 
lingly, lend our aid in carrying out any 
measures that might in any way be condu- 
cive to bettering the condition of the work- 
ing classes. e have undisguised plea- 
sure in leaving for atime the nvisy and 
turbulent contests of the political arena, 
separate ourselves from party and secta- 
rian projects, and approach the conside- 
ration of a subject in which all shades of 
religious sects and divers classes of politi- 
cians join issue, with the firm, unshrinking 
determination resolutely to carry out the 
matter they have taken in hand, ‘The te- 
nor of this letter was delivered in a post 
prandium speech in Hertfordshire; but, as 
the author tells us, the subject was unpre- 
meditated and hurried. We propose pass- 
ing on to the calmer but not less forcible 
expressions addressed to Lord Dacre, re- 
lative to the present extension of agricul- 
tural societies, as well as on. the means 
proposed for extending their utility; but 
previously to so doing, we would dwell for 
&® moment upon a sentence with which we 
cordially agree. Mr. Steel says: “It is 
ho use telling you, that your assembling 
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here together in social intercourse is doing 
much towards bettering the poorer classes. 
You are not doing much, but you may do 
much.” Plain and unpretending as is the 
language of these few words, how great a 
truth du they convey; and yet, impress or 
attempt to enforce their import upon the 
chairman of any agricultural society—we 
speak collectively—and you will be reward- 
ed with a vacant gaze, accompanied by an 
expressive hint, that so violent an intima- 
tion can do none other than tend to effect 
the ruin of the association, ani that to 
nourish views of so revolutionary a ten- 
dency, will entirely annihilate that snug 
and comfortable corporation established 
amongst bodies of this description, as well 
as destroy the amicability of the social 
meetings of its members. Any one who 
is sufficiently daring to hazard the expres- 
sion, must be prepared to receive a re- 
joinder similar to that we have alluded to; 
for it is a notorious fact, that more atten- 
tion is paid to secure the comfort of the 
guests at an annual dinner, than there are 
efforts made to promote the success of the 
institution. We must. now proceed to 
make sume hasty remarks upon the letter 
itself, which may in every respect be term- 
ed a decree burling its iron shafts against 
the errors now in existence amongst these 
societies. Of the most important additions 
or changes that the author would intro- 
duce may, in the first place, be mentioned, 
that encouragement should be awarded to 
the labouring poor to avail themselves of 
the opportunities which are in their power 
of obtaining the means of education, or at 
least instruction for their children. To 
this proposition no objection can reason- 
ably & raised; that it is a method of pro- 
ceeding that should long since have been 
introduced, is iucontestably clear, as it is 
evident that some measures should have 
been adopted by those in whom the power 
lies to secure a better and more universal 
system of education than the one now in 
use. By mentioning the term. universal, 
we desire not to have it politically inter- 
preted, neither do we in these pages che- 
rish the remotest idea of discussing the 
subject of national education—the remark 
will bear application with respect to a 
more perfect system of teaching being 
adopted; and yet at the same time it may 
strike sume who but cursorily read the 
matter, that an agricultural society is but 
a curious instrument for carrying the pro- 
— into effect. It must, however, 

e remarked, that these suggestions are 
thrown out more particularly with refer- 
ence to the erry | agricultural popula- 
tion—to those who, from the scanty remu- 
neration they receive from their employers, 
are unable to provide for their children a 
creditable education. Now, if the scale of 
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wages was to be universally increased in 
those districts, there would be no necessity 
for Mr. Steel’s proposition; but as there 
appears no reasonable ground for premis- 
ing that so beneficial a change will take 
place, it renders it compulsory to adopt 
this suggestion, which, under the present 
cheerless aspect, seems the wisest and most 
efficacious course that can be pursued. An 
ghjection is likely to be started, and in- 
deed has been offered, that by so acting it 
is undertaking the task of government, and 
that the faults of the labourer are the 
faults of the law, in not providing the 
means of a sufficient education for this 
great community. Allowing the premises 
to be sound, which for the time being we 
care not to dispute, supposing that it is 
the duty of the state to provide an amount 
as well as a system of education, that shall 
be sufficient and compatible with the wants 
of the labourer, and that the state, by the 
non-performance of the contract, neglects 
its duty, does it afford sufficient evidence 
to show that no remedial measures are to 
be taken, with the view of lessening the 
threatening consequences probable to en- 
sue from the inactiveness and supineness 
of that power, whose especial duty it has 
become to promulgate a measure? Are 
men to remain idle and careless witnesses 
of a pernicious and ineffective system, 
without moving a muscle or uttering a 
sentence? Can they be expected calmly 
to view the working of an evil, and yet be 
fearful of suggesting an improvement, and 
are they to be told that it is undertaking 
the task of government? If this, then, be 
the case, why have not those on whom the 
trust has devolved faithfully performed 
their part of the service? ‘he labourer 
has, in his — vocation, rendered 
an amount of service to the state, which it 
is now acknowledged has been inadequately 
remunerated ; and when attempts, feeble 
or strong, are made, immediate allusion is 
made to its being within the province of a 
certain body, and that to tread within its 
precincts is to commit an audacity, the 
rpetration of which nothing can pussibly 
justify. Far be it from our desire for an 
instant to depreciate the respect that is 
due to a governing power; far be it from 
our intention to deteriorate from the mag- 
nitude of their designs or the vastness of 
their undertakings, this we readily ac- 
knowledge; at the same time, we cannot 
refrain from making allusion to the pre- 
sent system of education, and venturing to 
— a hope that attention will speedily 
and earnestly be paid to the subject. 
Much remains to be done by the wealthier 
portion of society, towards bettering the 
condition of the lower classes. In their 
hands lies the leve that can success- 
fully be applied to effect this amelioration, 
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which has hitherto been so much neglect- 
ed, that it has become at last a matter of 
discussion at an agricultural. socicty’s din- 
ner, whether effectual measures shall not 
be taken to perfect as far as possible the 
evil complained of. To the suggestor of 
this proposition, the heartfelt thanks of all 
who feel an interest in thejwelfare of the 

rer and, as regards‘worldly. revenues, 
ms fortunate brethren, will cheerfully and 
unhesitatiugly be given; believing: that 
his was a ——~ and spontaneous effort 
made to render happier. and, less rigorous 
the ruffled state to which in a great mea- 
sure, as far as regards educationel inter- 
ests, a vast population has been reduced. 
We repeat, that without wishing to detract 
from the share of merit due tu the more 
prosperous section of society, there is 
ample room for them to commence this 
good movement, but for its introduction 
into the heart of agricultural, societies to 
the author of this little but honestly writ- 
ten work. 


Death of the Greek General, Londos. Scan- 
dalous behaviour of the Sacred Synod and 
the Coletti Administration. A letter to 
Lord Viscount Palmerston. By Pericles. 
Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 
The title of this pumphlet (which may 

be purchased for a — sufficiently 

explains its purpose. It only adds to our 
reconceived opinion, that misery and un- 
appiness will ever be the fate of the 

Greek peuple as long as the Coletti ad- 

ministration remains in power, It is an 

illiberal, unpatriotic, selfish congregation 
of men, looking only to the carrying out 
of their own private purposes. The writer 
of this pamphlet is a true friend to Greece, 
and to use his own expressive and idiomatic 
language, “ Rest assured that our philo- 
patry—the love of our country —gave vent 
to our feelings ; and, finally, we solicit 

your forgiveness for our manifold im 

fections.” Every lover of Greece—of free- 

dom—of humanity, should purchase this 
pamphlet, and make themselves fully ac- 
quainted with its contents. What are the 

London Greeks about, that they do not 

rouse themselves? Are they afraid of 

Coletti? Englishmen will think so, if they 

do not publicly declare, by a meeting, their 

abhorrence of his conduct. 


xi __ 


The Topic. Vol. II. from July to Novem- 
ber. London: Mitchell. 

Some such periodical as the present se- 
ries has been for some time wanting. The 
quarterlies are issued at such distant pe- 
riods, that a subject almost becomes stale 
before they appear; and if not, they are 
too dear for the general mass of readers. 
Twenty-four shillings a year is very diffe- 
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rent from three-pence a fortnight. The 
second volume contains thirteen articles, 
all of them distinguished either by the po- 
pular subject or the cleverness with which 
they are treated. Where so many are 
good, it is difficult to choose which to no- 
tice. Some are topics, on account of the 
widely spread political importance of the 
subjects treated; others, from the interest 
they excite in a very different, though 
widely spread, class uf readers. Among 
the former we may mention, Naval and 
Military Discipline, Bey t and the Tran- 
sit, the Famine, and Pu Fe Education. Of 
the Jatter, the London Season, Modern 
French Literature, the Course of German 
Philosophy, the Adva t of Sci y 
Art Unions, and we may add, Flowers and 
Flower Shows, and Continental Travel. 
The political articles we will notice first. 
Naval and Military Discipline occupied 
much of the public attention some time 
back, when this paper first appeared; and 
we would hope that the interest has not 
died away; for if we have any regard for 
the future spread of our influence, we 
should be jealously alive to everything 
that tends to ameliorate the condition of 
those powerful instruments through which 
we possess our empire. Egypt and the 
Overland Journey to India is one of the 
best articles in the volume, and describes 
in a lucid and vigorous style the present 
condition of that country, which has ever 
been regarded with the deepest interest by 
the inhabitants of all civilised nations. 
We I tee: ly agree with the views put fur- 
ward by this able writer respecting the 
Transit; it behoves the people of this 
country to look well to it, for it is of the 
utmost importance. This paper treats 
with great vigour on the administration of 
the country; we extract one anecdote, to 
illustrate the justice of the Egyptians: 
“Not long ago a poor Caireen was seiz- 
ed, charged with committing the offence 
of hospitality, and hanged before the pa- 
lace gates. The Marquis de Lavalette, 
the French consul, takes great credit, went 
to the palace, and made an energetic re- 
monstrance, though unfortunately too late 
to produce any effect. Shortly afterwards 
it was discovered that the wrong man had 
been punished, the real culprit, the indivi- 
dual who had, in truth, committed the 
felonious act of receiving a naked and 
hungry stranger beneath “his roof, was 
seized and dragged along to the gallows 
tree, torn, no doubt, by the stings of re- 
morse for the heinous offence he had com- 
mitted. But he was spared; one life for 
one offence was considered enough, espe- 
cially as the representative of an European 
power had mixed himself up in the transac- 
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It would far exceed our space to enter at 
length into the subject; we can only add, 
that it is well worthy the attention of those 
who not only feel an interest in this sub- 
ject, but also of those who admire an able 
article. The Famine is not what we ex- 
pected; we read with the view of finding 
an account of the present state of Great 
Britain, if not of all those countries who 
are affected by this dreadful visitation. 
Public E:ucation is an article of conside- 
rable merit, and treats of a subject which 
is just now awakening the greatest interest 
throughout the community. The writer 
considers with great ability the present 
condition of education abruvad, and con- 
cludes with reviewing the state of it at 
home; although we by no means 
with all the principles to be found in this 
paper, we were much pleased with the ge- 
neral tone. We take an extract from the 
concluding paragraph: 

“ It is a great and gvod sight to behold 
acountry that has but newly trodden 
through the gloom of past ill government, 
ancient among surrounding notions, promi- 
minent in the horizon of the world, high in 
the circle of humanity, enlightening the 
earth with free institutions, snapping the 
chain of slavery, and conferring the boon 
of knowledge upon her poorest citizens, 
addressing the words of the wisest of 
-monarchs, ‘Get wisdom, get understand- 
ing.’ Already for loftiness of station and 
honest reason, this country has reason to 
be proud. Amid the shackles of imperfect 
legislation, unjust wars, man’s ev 4 
prejudices, religion, national and political, 
with a vast access of uncultivated mind, 
the glorious energy and perseverance of 
English study, directed by a few choice 
spirits—some from the ranks of the most 
unnoticed of their countrymen, who have 
arisen, blossomed and born fruit, unprop- 
ped by statesmen, unpatronised by the 
government, unsupported by the people, 
this glorious energy and perseverance of 
our countrymen, has achieved glories 
of which Athens and Rome offer an exam- 
ple, we do not mean in the wasteful wars 
of her statesmen and aristocracy, but in 
her peaceful triumphs. To England, other 
nations are indebted for the inventions 
that really elevate human nature. They 
are forced to become her copyists, or lag 
behind in the race of intellect and strength. 
From her loins, while yet comparatively 
weak to what she is at present, has sprung 
a mighty and free nation, destined to os 
pulate a fourth of the globe, and in another 
hemisphere there is a similar work fast pro- 
gressing. Her language is become that of 
whole nations, and is already spoken by a 

reater number of mankind than any other. 

hus when the parent is become, in the 
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certain course of sublunary vicissitude, no 
more than a wreck among perished na- 
tions, England will flourish in her off- 
spring, immortal amidst the surrounding 
mortality of the most potent empires. Not 
the least wonderful thing is it, that all this 
marvel has been wrought in times of un- 
settled sage questions, with a popula- 
tion largely pauperised, under grievous 
taxation, with a monopolising and selfish 
aristocracy, with a third of the empire in 
a continual ferment, under restricted trade, 
feudal abuses, a great amount of vulgar 
prejudice, and the poorer classes a positive 
clog upon the machine through lack of 
education. If then the proud position of 
England, attained under such circum- 
stances, be a wonder among the nations, 
how justifiable is the hope-that, under an 
earnest, wise, well-established system of 
education for every individual in the land, 
however ill placed by circumstances, our 
country may obtain additional energy to 
soar higher still, to become a more envied 
marvel, and form a prouder attitude yet to 
maintain ‘her precedence of ;teaching na- 
tions how to live!’” 

Modern French Literature treats in a 
very able manner of the present condition 
of literature in that country. We are no 
admirers of the productions of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, we cannot, there- 
fore, appreciate to its full extent the 
opinion of the writer, who has a high ad- 
miration for the books issued from the 
French press. It is, nevertheless, well 
worthy the attention of all those who 
would have a rapid view of the subject. 
The Course of German Philosophy is an 
excellent article, and points out with 
clearness the leading principles of the four 
of the greatest of German philosophers, 
namely: Kant, Fichte, Schelling. and 
Hezel. When we use the words “greatest” 
and “philosophers,” we mean in the opinion 
of the author, and also of a portion of the 
reading public; for our own part, we think 
there is very little true philosophy in any 
one of them. We have dwelt so much on 
the political and literary articles, that we 
can cast but a brief glance at some of the 
remaining. The London Season displays 
an intimate knowledge of the subject, 
which is rendered very interesting. Con- 
tinental Travelling is amusing, and so are 
Art Unions and Flower Shows. The 
editor has displayed a considerable degree 
of taste in the saledtion of his articles, and 
although some, at first sight, do not appear 
to be Topics, yet, on consideration, we 
think it will be found that all interest a 
great portion of the community. 





Hotes of the Month. 


Warirtineton Cius AND METROPOLITAN 
ATHENZUM. 


Many of our readers have doubtless be- 
come familiar with the name, if not the 
features of this new institution, for it has 
excited a degree of interest in the public 
mind that has not for some years fallen to 
the share of any similar project. Already, 
before it has a roof over its own head, 
similar institutions have been set on foot 
in all parts of the country—in Birmingham, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Birkenhead, Paisley, 
and, we believe, other places; and the 
phrase, “‘ Whittington Clubs,” has become 
a generic name, before the first institution 
of the species can be said to be in absolute 
practical existence. 

How is it that this project has met with 
such general acclamation and adoption ? 
It does not, as did Mechanics’ Institutions, 
contain any new principle of co-operation 
for the attainment of intellectual culture, 
nor dves it, like savings’ banks, friendly, 
or building societies, hold out any direct 
means for the accumulation of property; 
and, lastly, the club department is in imi- 
tation of those establishments at the west 
end, with this difference, thit it is not in- 
tended to fuster luxurious habits, and the 
advantages will be equally available to 
both sexes, differences which, we believe, 
will meet the objections of many thinking 
and high-minded people. : 

If, then, the principle be not new, what 
is the quality that has earned for this pro- 
ject such signal success?—for that the 
voice of large numbers so uncquivocally 
given forth, must be sufficiently powerful 
to ensure the attainment of all that its 
members think desirable, no one, we think, 
who has watched the accelerated progress 
of the power of co-operation in this coun- 
try will doubt. This success we conceive 
to be attributable to the fact, that a two- 
fold object is «mbraced in the scheme, 
namely, economy and improvement ; that it 
takes as -its basis and means a general 
physical, pressing want, certain and easy 
of immediate attainment, and has for its 

7 object and end, social and intel- 
ectual improvement, as certain, if not so 
easy of attainment. 
ere, then, the philanthropist sees for 
others, and every one for himself, an op- 
portunity for the improvement and gratiti- 
cation of the highest senses and feelings, 
to be attained by means which are in 
themselves desirable objects, both in an 
economic and social point of view. The 
Whittington Club can give its members 
breakfast, dinner, and all other refresh- 
ments, at a cheaper rate, and with greater 
comfort and elegance, than they can ob- 
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tain without such co-operation. The ex- 
isting clubs prove this, if further proof is 
required than the fact, that a large family 
can live together at an infinitely cheaper 
rate, than they possibly can, in the same 
style, separately. 

The luxury of the west end clubs will 
here be replaced by a high degree of neat- 
ness and unostentatious elegance. No in- 
ducement will exist towards excess, for no 
one’s interest will be forwarded by extra- 
vagance; so there will be an absence of 
those limits and importunities on the one 
hand, and of those nameless: little slights 
on the other, that pique the vanity of the 
young especially, produce habits of extra- 
vagance and ostentation, and cheat the 
mind of its self-control. 

How many parents will rejoice that their 
sons whom business obliges to dine from 
home have the advantage of such an insti- 
tution, where they will not be open to the 
risk of promiscuous company, and where 
pood conduct will be ensured by the know- 
edge that the name and occupation of 
every member is known, or may be readily 
ascertained ; and that, besides all these 
advantages, they are at the same time 
effecting an absolute saving of money—for 
as no profit is to be realised for any one’s 
benefit, and the scale of charges, therefore, 
will be so arranged as to little more than 
cover the outlay and expenses, the saving 
which will accrue to the members of the 
institution by thus living, as we may say, 
at home, will be considerably more than the 
amount of the subscription to the institu- 
tion. The supply of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals also will be on a very liberal 
scale; while the selection by the council 
will shut out those trashy and mischievous 
a so much and deservedly 

readed by the guardians of youth, thrown 
into the vortex of this great city with 
ardour and curiosity far re their 
judgment and experience. While on the 
subject of youth, we may add, that it is 
contemplated to admit them at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, to render some member 
personally responsible for their good con- 
duct, and at eighteen years of age, to give 
them all the advantages of the institution. 

There is no doubt that the economy, 
comfort, and attention, which will be en- 
sured to all; the feeling of every member 
that he is a part proprietor, and that he 
may thus spend the short time he has to 
spare in the company of those with whom 
he is on terms of intimacy or acquaint- 
ance, wili induce unusually large numbers 
to join the institution; and for this, among 
other reasons, the subscription has been 
fixed at the low rate of a guineaa year 
for gentlemen, and half a guinea for ladies; 
but as many of the requisites of the club 
department will be available for the other 
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objects of the institution, so the powers of 
the institution must not be estimated b 
the rate of subscription alone, but consi- 
dered in connexion with the advantages to 
be derived from the combination of the 
two features under one management; and 
when we consider that at the Greenwich 
institution, one of the most successful and 
flourishing in or near the metropolis, the 
subscription is only half that of the Whit- 
tington Club, and that that of the Man- 
chester Athenzum is but a very few shil- 
lings more, we need not be surprised that 
the promoters of this grand scheme pro- 
mise that the literary department shall be 
worthy of the city of which “ Dick Whit- 
tington was three times Lord Mayor.” 

ne departure from the origina] plan 
has been rendered necessary by the huge 
extent of this great city—the having two 
instead of one establishment; but as the 
club department is self-supporting, and as 
the lectures and other great meetings may 
still be common to both, it is more than 
igen that what is lost by division will 

compensated by increase of numbers, 
The two localities chosen are the neigh- 
bourhoods of Temple Bar and the Royal 
Exchange. 

It is a source of great regret with many 
that the literary and scientific institutions 
of the metropolis are not so flourishing as 
could be wished. There is evidently some- 
thing more, or something different, re- 

uired, than they afford. tt is no unusual 
thing to hear an excellent lecture, if not of 
a very novel or of a highly amusing cha- 
racter, delivered to a miserably thin audi- 
ence. At the majority of institutions, lec- 
tures are delivered weekly, and in some 
cases twice a week, while the funds are 
very rarely sufficient to obtain really good 
lectures so frequently; and the conse- 
quence is, that many nights are occupied 
by lectures which are either in themselves 
of little value, or of such a nature as to be 
more appropriate to the class-room than 
the lecture theatre. Many of the scientific 
lectures have this objection, that as they 
are delivered to the members in a body, 
the progress that is too great for one por- 
tion of the audience, is;,too little for the 
other. The thorough or even general 
knowledge of an entire science, cannot be 
obtained in this matter; it requires a course 
of short progressive lectures, delivered in 
classes, in which the members are as near- 
ly as possible upon an equality of infor- 
mation, otherwise the lecturer is constantly 
reminded that he is leaving part of his au- 
ditory behind; and in going over the 
ground aga‘n to fetch up the stragglers, he 
tires and disappoints those who are more 
advanced, Besides, there is this further 
difficulty about purely scientific lectures 
delivered in the public lecture-room, that 
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the constant -accession of new members 
requires the first rudiments to be repeated’ 
so frequently, that, as regards the institu- 
tion generally, no progress, or scarcely 
any, can be made; and we thus have, at 
longer or shorter periods, a repetition of 
the wearisome elements of some dry sci- 
ence, highly interesting to a few young 
inquiring minds, but looked upon by the 
majority with a degree of contempt which, 
although frequently thoughtless and unde- 
served, still seriously affects the welfare of 
the institution. 

These are some of the errors which 
have been most forcibly pointed out to the 
promoters of the Whittington Club by 
those who are well-qualified to judge; and 
it is proposed to avoid these evils by per- 
mitting no lectures to be delivered to the 
collected body of members but those of a 
general character, whether scientific, lite- 
rary, or musical; and that, just as fre- 
quently as the funds of the institution will 

ermit of the engagement of the very first 
ecturers on each particular branch, and no 
oftener. And thus leaving the details of 
science or art to be taught in classes, 
where the relation of the lecturer or teach- 
er with his hearers or pupils may be of a 
more intimate and conversational cha- 
racter. 

We feel assured that if the Whittington 
Club will set the example of some such 
improved system, other institutions will 
quickly follow its example, and find that 
there are plenty of people eager to learn 
if fitting means and Pr ene are of- 
fered to them. We feel sure, if once a 
really sound system of classes be esta- 
blished, that all other class rooms in all the 
institutions in the country will be inade- 
quate to the demand. 

It is the intention of the promoters, and 
indeed one of the first features of the in- 
stitution, to offer to the members of other 
existing literary institutions all the advan- 
tages that the interests of the club will 
admit, and thus establish, as far as possi- 
ble, a great centre of communication for 
the numerous educational and social in- 
stitutions of the country. Young men of 
rising talent will thus be brought into 
communication with men of business, and 
obtain an introduction into the path that 
their abilities and wishes point out, with- 
out which so many are chained for life to 
uncongenial pursuits, and which, at the 

same time, is generally the greatest, and 
often the only obstacle to be overcome. 

Concerts of the highest character, con- 
versaziones, and soirées, form part, and a 
most valuable part, of the plan, and cannot 
fail, if carried out boldly, to be at once a 
source of the highest pleasure to the mem- 
bers and of profit to the institution. And 
the Whittington Club will have facilities 


for these latter which are not possessed by 
other institutions—namely, the enrolment 
of large numbers of ladies as full ici- 
pators in all the advantages of the institu- 
tion, and he @ seat, voice, and vote in 
the council and committees. And when 
we tell our fair countrywomen that 
Howitt, with many others, is included in 
those at present on the council; that they 
are sitting therein, and taking part in com- 
mittees and sub-committees; and that all 
questions especially concerning the ladies 
will be by them —- considered; wé 
think we have ssid enough to prove that 
the social and intellectual enjoyments of 
the Whittington Club will have no draw- 
back, and bring no regret. 

We could say much more concerning the 
library, which it is intended to render as 
complete as — in all departments, es-" 
pecially including works of the highest 
character, beyond the means of the a 
mass of individuals to purchase; and about 
other features of this institution; but shall 
content ourselves with one simple state- 
ment, in itself perhaps more valuable as a 
guarantee than all detailed promises and 
avowed intentions, which is, that the coun- 
cil have exhibited a clear conception of 
the highest aims and motives, coupled with 
a steady, determined, and practical method 
of working for their attainment. They 
ean neither be called theorists nor 
mere “practical” men; they have exhi- 
bited the comprehensiveness of mind of 
the one, and the steady habits of the other. 
Nothing has been denounced as Utopian 
or impossible; but every proposition has 
met with due consideration. They have 
promulgated advanced views, without as- 
suming philanthropy; aad they are laying 
the foundation of a vast social benefit, 
while they pretend to nothing more than 
the meeting of their own wants, and the 
indulgence of their own wishes. In such 
hands, many of which are well known, as 
having long laboured for the benefit of all, 
there can be no more doubt of the accum- 
plishment than of the desirableness of the 
work upon which they are en 

The draft of the rules will be laid before 
the next general meeting of members, on 
Monday, the 7th instant, when it is pro- 
bable that other matters of consequence 
will also be brought before the meeting. 


HELLENIC FESTIVAL. po 

When the tidings of the spotless and pure 
revolution which took place in Athens on 
September 3, 1843, and which contri- 
buted to the Greeks obtaining a constitu- 
tional charter, reached England, a splen- 
did banquet was given at the London Ta- 
vern, to celebrate that auspicious event. 
On that occasion, amongst the numerous 
company assembled were to be seen Mr. 
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B. Cochrane, M.P., Dr. Bowring, M.P., the 
Hon, Col. L. Stanhope, Col. Thompson, 
Mr. James A: St. John, &c.; and all these 
Philhellenes congratulated the Greeks pre- 
sent upon the success of the late glorious 
movement, which was characterised as the 
most peaceful that had ever been accom- 
plished. Ever since that splendid enter- 
tainment, the Greeks in London resolved 
upon presenting a sword to General Ka- 
lerges, the hero of the above revolution, as 
a token of their gratitude and esteem for 
the manner in which he carried it into ef- 
fect. Circumstances, however, prevented 
the execution of their wish. On General 
Kalerges’ arrival in this country upon a vi- 
sit, they thought that his presence amongst 
them was the most appropriate season for 
the accomplishment of their plan. Accord- 
ingly they convened a meeting, and ap- 
pointed a committee, having resolved to 
give him a public dinner in honour of his 
exertions in the cause of Greek indepen- 
dence, which had resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Greek constitution, and upon 
that auspicious occasion to present him 
with a magnificent sword. But as the pre- 
sent circumstances of Greece were not such 
as met their wishes, they thought proper to 
confine the dinner solely to the Greeks, 
and exclude every thing of a political na- 
ture from the speeches that would be made 
on that occasion, as will be subsequently 
seen in the Chairman’s reewca | obser- 
vations when proposing king Otho’s health. 
It was for this very reason that Philhellenes 
were not asked to this banquet, that they 
might not have occasion to deplore the 
shocking state of affairs in Greece, under 
its present administration—an administra- 
tion which no true son of Hellas can ap- 
prove of. They did not wish to place Bri- 
tish Philhellenes in such a predicament, as 
to express sentiments altogether opposed 
to those on a former occasion; and in this 
wise precaution every one will perfectly 
concur with them. Accordingly, General 
Kalerges was made acquainted with the re- 
solutions of the meeting; and on being 
asked on which day he could conveniently 
honour them with his presence at the Lon- 
don Tavern, he appointed the 9th (21st) of 
November, being the anniversury of the con- 
vocation of the National Assembly in 
Athens to frame the constitutional charter. 
The day having arrived, on Saturday the 
Greeks resident in London assembled at 
the London Tavern. The company con- 
sisted of upwards of fifty gentlemen. The 
event, naturally interesting in itself, was 
rendered still more so by the announce- 
ment that the General was to be presented 
upon this occasion with the proposed 
sword. From some delay, however, on the 
sees of the artificers this latter part of their 

esign could not be accomplished; but. to 
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make amends for this disappointment, 4 
drawing of the sword was exhibited, and 
this excited considerable interest. The 
scabbard is to be of exquisite workmanship, 
richly studded with gems. Towards the 
upper part of it, on one side, will a 
pear the national medallion in diamonds, 
and on the other that of the 3d of Septem- 
ber, having the form of a star, with the 
inscription— 
3 ZEIITEMBPIOY, 1843, 


in brilliants. Below these medallions, and 
about the middle of the scabbard, on one 
side will be the inscription 


TQI STPATHIOI KAAEPYLHI, OI EN 
AONAINQI EAAHNES, 


co General Kalerges—the Greeks in Lon- 
on). And opposite to this, on the other 
side— 

OPHSKEIA, ITATPIS, SYNTAIMA, 


(Religion, Country, Constitution.) The 
hilt of the sword will be surmounted by a 
finely modelled head of Minerva, and the 
scabbard will terminate with the head of 
a dragon, From the design, it was evi- 
dent that the sword and scabbard, when 
completed, willbe of a magnificent and ele- 
gant description. The room in which the 
entertainment was given was tastefully and 
appropriately decorated. Behind the Chair- 
man’s seat were arranged in union the na- 
tional flags of England and Greece ; between 
which was placed the portrait of king 
Otho, with a Greek inscription, describing 
him as “Constitutional King of Greece.” 
A small banner above the portrait, bore the 
significant words: “3 September, 1843.” 
Along each side of the room were tablets, 
bearing the names of the existing heroes 
and statesmen of Greece, of the places 
where assemblies have been held, where the 
rights of the people have been gained and 
confirmed; of the battles and naval actions 
by which her independence was won. Por- 
traits of Otho, Queen Amalia, Rigas, Marco 
Botzares, Ypsilantes, and others, were 
placed in other parts of the room, and at 
the bottom, over the Coldstream band, 
was a splendid banner, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ 25th of March, 1821.’ On the right 
was a chaste design, in black marble, for a 
funeral arch,which it is proposed to erect to 
the memory of the Hellenes and Philhel- 
lenes who fll in the struggle for indepen- 
dence; on the left was a painting repre- 
senting General Kalerges at the head of 
the troops, and the concourse of the people 
in front of the palace at Athens, on the 8rd 
of September, demanding from the king the 
constitution; but it is. worthy of remark, 
that there was a careful avoidance of every 
thing French in all the banners, ornaments, 
and devices, with which the walls were de- 
corated. 
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About five o’clock, P.m., the arrival of 
General Kalerges was proclaimed by the 
band playing “See the conquering hero 
comes,”’and the chair having been taken by 
Mr. Ionides, grace was said by the Rev. D. 
Xenakes, minister of the Greek chapel in 
London, snd the company sat down to din- 
ner. On the right of the Chairman sat 
General Kalerges, dressed in the military 
uniform of the Hulans (something like our 
hussar costume), and wearing no other de- 
coration than the medallion of the 3rd of 
September, 18438. The General appeared to 
be about forty-three or forty-four years of 
age, and of the middle stature, and his 
countenance was marked by an animated 
expression. At the conclusion of the din- 
ner, which deserves praise for the excellent 
quality of the viands, 

The CuarrMaN rose and propooed the 
health of King Otho. He said it was natu- 
rally impossible for Greeks, far from their 
country, and meeting on such an occasion 
as the present, not to turn their mental 
eyes towards their fatherland, and reflect 
with joy or grief on many circumstances 
connected with it, both past, present, and 
future. It was natural, therefore, that a 
national duty should have brought them 
together on that occasion, and paying their 
gratitude to the gallant General who ho- 
npured them with his presence, to ex- 
press themselves in terms of disapprobation 
as regards the present political condition 
of Greece, which was far from justifying 
their long-cherished hopes and wishes. 
But as it was known to them all that at the 
meeting which unanimously resolved that 
day’s festival, it was conclnded, with one 
accord, that, casting into oblivion all un- 
pleasant affairs, and recalling to their me- 
mories days of joy and gladness to express 
their heartfelt wishes in behalf of the future 
welfare of their beloved country. After 
these observations, he called upon them to 
drink the heath of Otho I, their Constitu- 
tional King, who had entered into a mutual 
compact, and who set his seal, as it 
were, on Hellenic liberties by the constitu- 
tional charter, that powerful tie, which 
bound up strongly the throne with the na- 
tion. The worthy Chairman expressed his 
wish that the king might live long, and 
might be ever successful in every undertak- 
ing tending to advance the welfare and 
prosperity of their beloved land. (Cheers.) 

Drank with all honours. 

The CuarrMan next gave the health of 
Queen Victoria, which was responded to 
with great enthusiasm. 

Mr.FRaNGHIADI, the vice-president, pro- 

sed the health of Queen Amalia, observ- 
ingwith great energy that they were great] 
indebted to her cae for "une ps of 
the Greeks in obtaining the constitutional 
charter. A; 


4ul 
This toast was received with great ap- 
lause. 


‘‘ Prince Albert and the Royal Family ” 
followed, and 
The (‘HarrMan then rose to pe the 
health of General Kalerges in the f luwing 
terms:—Gentlemen, I labour under many 
disadvantages in rising to propose the toast 
of the evening, for I must confess my in- 
adequacy in doing justice to the subject; 
and I rely solely upon your indulgence, 
and upon the enthusiasm depicted on the 
faces of all present, which expresses more 
than my feeble tongue can relate. The 
x ey ge of joy which were felt by every 
ellenic and philanthropic heart at the 
glorious result of the 3rd of September, in- 
py many of the Greeks in London with 
the wish to purchase a sword, by volun- 
tary contributions, in order to present it to 
the illustrious chief, tv whose wisdom and 
rseverance they were indebted for the 
appy result of that movement. But al- 
though the proposition was unanimously 
agreed upon, yet, after some deliberation, 
it was then resolved to celebrate previ- 
ously, together with the British Philhel- 
lenes, that glorious change, which was 
carried into effect on the 2lst Oct. 1843, 
in this very hall; and to-day we have the 
inexpressible pleasure of fulhilling our next 
wish. . Our gallant guest becomes. an eye- 
witness of our sentiments towards him. A 
valuable sword, bearing appropriate in- 
scriptions, is presented to him as a me- 
morial of the love, veneration, and gratitude 
of the Greeks in London, who, being inde- 
ndent, and uninfluenced by all political 
issensions, which unfortunately exist in 
Greece at the present time, are capable of 
appreciating, with an impartial and patrio- 
tic spirit, the great services he has rendered 
to the land of their birth, and more espe- 
cially the wisdom which he evinced in car- 
rying into effect that national and salutary 
movement by which Hellenic hberties were 
sealed without a drop of blood being shed. 
It is sltogether unnecessary, gentlemen, 
that I should occupy your time in relating 
the heroic acts and achievements of. our 
glorious citizen. The history of nerated 
Hellas is Kalerges’ biography. A scion of 
an illustrious and wealthy family, having 
had the advantages of a high education, 
and enjoying in the bosom of numerous 
relations all the comforts and charms of 
social life, at the early age of sixteen, 
scarcely had he heard of the commence- 
ment of the sacred struggle, than he re- 
linquished all; and girding himself with a 
soldier’s sword, he hastened to offer at 
his country’s altar his fortune and his life, 
most willingly partaking of the Grecian 
soldiers’ historical privations,—heedless of 
hunger and of thirst, of heat and of cold. 
At the age of eighteen, being appointed to 
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the command of an army, he stormed and 
took the furt of Gravousa, in Crete, as if 
to give the first trophy of his triumph in 
the very island of his nativity. Subse- 
quently he distinguished himself in man 
a field of battle, giving strong proof of his 
undaunted courage, of which he bears 
many honourable tokens on his very body. 
But, as if bis enthusiasm for his country 
increased with his years —having seen 
after the restoration of our independence, 
that the aim of the Hellenic struggle had 
not yet been accomplished, and that the 
liberties of the nation were doubtful in the 
hands of foreigners, he took upon himself 
the great undertaking of the political 
change of the 3rd of September, which 
event adorned Greece with the double 
crown of liberty and moderation. Having 
ae arrived at this splendid page of his 
life, I look upon any further addition as 
perfectly useless. As long as the sun’s 
radiant beams shed forth their lustre on 
liberated Hellas—as long as the fair stars 
of the Hellenic sky glisten on the “ Plateia 
of the Constitution” in Athens, so long 
will the name of Kalerges be memorialised 
as the name of one of the greatest patriots 
and heroes, and the twilight of the 3rd 
of September will never lighten the Greek 
horizon, without numberless supplications 
being sent up to heaven in behalf of him 
who has immortalised that day, and has 
brought to a completion the work of the 
25th of March, 1821. I therefore propose, 
gentlemen, that we drink one and all of us 
to the health of the citizen of all Greece, 
General Kalerges. May the Almighty, 
the defender of Greece, defend and pro- 
long his days, for the good of Greece. 
And thou, oh gallant general, on returning 
to our beloved country, forget not that in 
this foreign but free land, countrymen of 
thine are to be found whose love-and es- 
teem towards thee are as unlimited and 
great as are thy services to our country 
(loud and continued cheering). 

The health of General Kalerges having 
been drunk by the company with the great- 
est enthusiasm, and followed by a Greek 
song, executed with taste by an amateur, 
Mr. Cartwright, a native of Corfu, General 
KALERGEs rose and said :— 

Iam at a loss, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, to find adequate words to express 
the deep gratitude of my heart for the 
honour you have this day rendered me, 
which will never be erased from my me- 
mory as long as I live. It is an honour, 
sir, of which I am totally unworthy, for in 
the services I rendered my country, I 
have done nothing else than my haw. 
The present moment, sir, is, I assure you, 
one of the happiest of my life. You, gen- 
tlemen, who belong to the commercial 








world, must undoubtedly be aware that 
the honours you are now rendering me are 
bestowed upon the son of a merchant. The 
same education you are now giving to 
your children, the very same was given to 
me by my parents; and patriotism being a 
predominant trait in their character, as 
well as in that of yours, they endeavoured 
early to impress upon me the love of our 
country and respect for public opinion; 
and following their counsels, I have en- 
deavoured through life to fulfil to the ut- 
most of my power the duties of a faithful 
citizen of Greece. It is my sincere wish, 
gentlemen, that your sons, being benefited 
by your good counsels, may some future 
day prove themselves worthy of Greece, 
and receive from her the same marks of es- 
teem you are this day lavishing upon me. In 
conclusion, gentlemen, I beg to thank you 
with all my heart for the manifold 
honours you have this day conferred upon 
me; and I most willingly accept the hand- 
some and splendid gift you have presented 
me, which I shall retain in my family 
as a sacred relic, and transmit to my pos- 
terity as the most valuable inheritance 
they could ever receive: and I sincerely 
wish health and prosperity to my fellow- 
countrymen in England (loud cheers). 

The CuarnMaAn next gave, “ The Allied 
Powers: may their councils ever have in 
view the prosperity and greatness of 
Greece ”’ (cheers). : 

Mr. C. T. Ratu (of the firm of Rodo- 
canachi, Sons, and Co.) gave the next 
toast: “ The Grecian Constitution; honour 
and glory to all those that have contribut- 
ed and still contribute to its stability and 
efficiency.”” It was not to be expected 
that the Grecian constitution should yet 
be a perfect institution. If they looked 
around, they would see many nations 
much older not so far advanced as them- 
selves. They must not, therefore, be dis- 
appointed that Greece had not brought to 
greater perfection a constitution which 
she had only enjoyed three years, but 
they should rejoice that she had so far 
advanced as she had in the right direction 
(cheers). 

Mr. GERALOPULO proposed, “The Greek 
Clergy.” He showed how much the clergy 
had contributed, before the revolution, 
to the preservation of Hellenic nation- 
ality, and during the revolution, to the 
success of independence (cheers). 

The Rev. D. XenakEs briefly responded 
to the toast; remarking upon the advan- 
tages of unanimity and concord, to which 
they were indebted for the glorious results, 
of the 3rd of September. 

Mr. CassaveTt1 gave, “The Greek 
Army and Navy.” To their persevering 
exertions they were indebted for the 
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liberty they now enjoyed, and for their 
being numbered amongst the civilised 
nations of Europe (continued cheers). 

A national song by Mr. Cartwricat, 
after which, General KaLercus said :— 

As one of the Greek army, I beg to re- 
turn my sincere thanks in its behalf. The 
Greek army, sir, has the misfortune to 
be small, but is fortunate enough to be 
great in courage and patriotism, and the 
men composing it have never forgotten 
that they were citizens as well as soldiers. 
With such an army as this, our beloved 
country will be protected against all do- 
mestic or foreign attempts subversive of the 
constitution. After which he called upon 
the company to drink to the health of the 
chairman, All knew the personal sacri- 
fices of Mr. Alexander Ionides to their 
country. During his late visit there, 
he devoted immense sums to the estab- 
lishment of schools and the training of 
youth in Greece. He begged to be allow- 
ed to use a homely adage, “ May he live 
to be as old as Mount Olympus,” and to 
preside on many ccvasions like the present 
(cheers.) 

The Cuarrman briefly acknowleged the 
honour. 

Mr. LascaripEs gave, “ The diffusion 
of knowledge and education in Greece.” 
He rejoiced to see the zeal of the Greeks, 
belonging to whatever class they may, as 
regarded the education of their children ; 
he delighted to see the progress the Greek 
youths were making in the language of 
their ancestors, and in everything tendin 
to make them good citizens. He expresse 
hopes that from the rising generation 
Greece might derive its true welfare and 
progress in the arts. and sciences (cheers). 

Mr. P.T. Rauxi (of the firm of Ralli and 
Mavrojanni) gave, “ The independence of 
the courts of justice, and the liberty of the 
press.” The speaker eloquently enlarged 
upon the subjects entrusted to him, and 
maintained that the freedom of a country 
was never safe, until the independence of 
its courts of justice and the liberty of its 
press were irrevocably secured (cheers). 

Mr. Mavroganni proposed the next 
toast: “To the memory of the Hellenes 
and Philhellines who fell in. the struggle 
for Grecian independence.” He made 
some judicious observations as to how 
much they were indebted to them, for the 
part they took in the national cause, and 
made an allusion: to the immortal Byron, 
who died in their country, and who had 
devoted himself to their independence. It 
was the part of history to describe impar- 
tially their heroic actions as examples to 
posterity. 

Drank in solemn silence. 

Mr. P. T. Ratu proposed, “ The agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and mercan- 
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tile marine of Greece,’ and endeavoured 
to prove that nations then advanced when 
all these were united. He wasglad to see 
the progress they were making in Greece, 
and that Greek vessels: were now ‘carrying 
the produce of their soil: to remote parts 
of the world, which proved that they enjoy- 
ed the confidence of the commercial: world. 
The health of the ladies, :of the vice« 
president, and the committee, followed, 
and were drunk with all the honours. 
After this, the gentlemen retired for.a 
brief space, whilst the tables were re- 
moved, and the room was converted into a 
spacious salon de danse. - Ladies then join- 
ed fthe party; and terpsichorean enjoy- 
ments, aided by the excellent music.of the 
band of the Coldstream guards, were main- 
tained till a late hour. 
Ds Fotty's GzommrricaL Prano Forte. 
This invention has been known to us for 
some time, but it was not untila few even- 
ings since, that we had its peculiarities 
fully explained through the kindness of 
the inventor himself, and the advantages 
it possesses over the piano fortes now in use 
are manifest.and distinct. The invention 
consists exclusively in the key-board, and 
one of its best points is its exceeding sim- 
plicity. The holes are: alternately - long 
and short, the entonations being in exact 
pespestion with the distance of the keys. 
e result of this management is, that only 
two scales of fingering are required, viz., 
the one commencing on a long note, and 
the other on a short note. These scales are 
exceedingly simple and easy, the result 
being, that a person who is enabled to play 
a piece of music or an accompaniment in 
these two keys, can instantly and without 
difficulty play them in any other key on 
the instrument; the fingering being pre- 
cisely the same. For instance, a perfor- 
mer playing a piece in the natural key C 
may, without study, play the same piece in 
1 flat, 4 flats, 6 sharps, 4 sharps, and 2 
sharps, and if the same piece is acquired 
in G, it can as easily be played in any of 
the other keys. Again, if a difficult pas- 
sage is studied in C and G, its acquirement 
in these two keys enables the performer to 
play it without further study on every 
other key. All these with many other advan- 
tages were shown us. The great difficulty 
of transposition which now exists is en- 
tirely done away with; for if the accompa- 
niment to a song is learned in the original 
key, and that key should be too high or 
too low for the voice of the singer, it can 
instantly be mre ase one, two, or three 
notes lower or higher; the fingering in each 
being precisely the same. The advantages 
resulting from the invention will prove of 
infinite service to those commencing to 
learn the piano forte, not only as regards 
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saving of time, but it requires less practice 
than under the old system; indeed, we 
heard M. de Folly execute, with marked 
ability and precision, Thalberg's celebrated 
Andante, after having studied the instru- 
ment for about six months, and the piece 
for little more than one month: and this is 
not a solitary instance. We can assure 
our readers, and more particularly those 
musically inclined, that it is an invention 
which reflects the highest credit on M. de 
Folly, and confers a great benefit on all 
learners of the piano forte. It can be seen 
in the Lowther Arcade. 
SELF-sUPPORTING VILLAGES. 

Mr. J. M. Morgan, author of the “ Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,” has been spending 
some time in Switzerland, in order to 
obtain countenance and support for the 
“Self-Supporting Villages” which an as- 
sociation in London has undertaken to 
institute. It may be remembered that the 

lan is to found communities of the labour- 
ing classes, of congenial religious princi- 
ples, who shall combine their labour, 
receiving, in the first instance, aid and 
direction from the richer classes, but 
ultimately acquiring a proprietary share in 
the institution. The plan has excited the 
greatest interest among the clergy in all 
parts of Switzerland, with the notable ex- 
ception of Lucerne, torn by religious dis- 
sensions. Mr. Morgan has since proceeded 
to Italy. ‘ 


Tue Lonpon SEason. 

Among those periodical manifestations 
conventionally termed, in the trading 
world, the London Season, we cannot help 
noticing the London General Mourn- 
ing Warehouse. The utility of these 
establishments seems at first sight ques- 
tionable, but when overtaken by some sud- 
den bereavement—by the removal of some 
endeared relation, a parent, brother, sister, 
or child mayhap, the annoyance of being 
compelled to travel about to make some 
trifling purchase is keenly felt by the dis- 
tressed survivors; it is therefore a matter 
of some moment to us to know that this 
custom-imposed cruelty may be avoided, 
by a visit to the extensive and superb 
establishment at Mr. Jay’s, where even the 
most trifling as well as the largest and 
most costly article may be obtained. 

Maryursone Discussion Crass, 
(17, Edward Street, Portman Square.) 

This class opened its debates by a dis- 
cussion on the character of Napoleon. We 
think highly of the advantage to be derived 
from such institutions, but are quite sure, 
that unless the rules be strictly adhered 
to, this class will not succeed. One gen- 
tleman favoured the audience with an 
oration of an hour and a-quarters’ du- 


ration, another of three-quarters of an 
hour. Now the object of a debating society 
is to give all the members an opportunity 
of Prectising, which can never be done 
under this system. Wishing well to the 
institution, we make these remarks in a 
candid and friendly spirit, 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Far- 
rowes, who brought to bear a powerful 
—_ of facts, to prove that the character 
of Napoleon was worthy of the most unmi- 
tigated detestation. This speaker would 
really carry his audience with him, if he 
relied more upon himself and less upon his 
notes and reading. Mr. Potter most inge- 
niously and ably defended the name of 
Napoleon, while Mr. Norton assailed his 
military, moral, and political character, in 
which view he was strongly supported by 
Mr. Percy B. St. John as a visitor. The de- 
bate was then adjourned, 

BinMINGHAM PARLIAMENTARY SOCIETY. 

This institution is progressing admira- 
bly. GeorgeDawson, M.A., the eloquent 
writer and lecturer, has accepted the office 
of president, while Messrs. Dale and Percy 
St. John fill the office of vice-presidents, 

Tse Rock Buitpine Society, 
(26, New Broad Street, London.) 

The late hour at which the prospectus, 
rules, &c.,*iof this excellent institution 
were placed before us, precludes the pos- 
sibility of our more than cursorily alluding 
to it. The respectability, known and un- 
doubted, of the parties concerned, is a 
guarantee to us of its being deserving of 
support. We shall at length explain its 
principles and mode of action next month; 
and, in the meantime, call the reader’s at- 
tention to the advertisement which will be 
found elsewhere in our columns. 


@ur Tattler. 


Drury Lang. 
At this house a new opera has been 
roduced, entitled “ Loretta, a Tale of 
ville; the music is by Mr. Lavenu, the 
libretto by Mr. Bunn. The plot, of which 
the following is an outline, is exceedingly 
well arranged. 

The first scene is the interior of an inn 
situated in the suburbs of Seville, where 
peasants, travellers, and soldiers, are dis- 
covered carousing. Ivanito, (Mr. Weiss) 
an old peasant, with his son Phillippo, (Mr. 
Borrani) and his daughter Loretta, (Mme. 
Bishop) join the party. Phillippo is a 
young soldier about to depart for his regi- 
ment, a trio is sung—* Before thine heart, 
my father,” and the youth sets out on his 
journey, attended by the good wishes of 

is relations. Don Carlos, a Spanish no- 
bleman, (Mr. Harrison) and his companions 
Ferdinand, (Mr. D. W. King) Viraez, (Mr. 
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Morgan) and Cordova, (Mr. Hodge) pre- 
sent themselves on the scene, and after 
ordering punch, request the landlady of 
the Golden Lion and her daughters to 
dance with them, while the waiter Peblo 
plays the guitar; Don Carlos has been 
unable to secure a partner; at this moment 
Loretta, with her father, ~ the inn-door, 
and Carlos runs out and seizes on her to 
join the party. In the scuffle that ensues, 
consequent upon her father’s attempt to 
secure her from the violence of Don Carlos, 
the officers of justice are. called, but the 
noblemen escape, carrying with them Jua- 
nita his daughter. e are now introduced 
to the apres of Don Carlos, in the 

lace of Henriquez, (Mr. J. Jones) his 
intended father-in-law, when we are ac- 
quainted that Loretta has fallen a victim 
to his arts; a pleasing duet between Mme. 
Bishop and Harrison, “ Some hearts there 
are,” is given, and Carlos promising to 
take Loretta to her father, quits her for 
the purpose of ascertaining if they can 
leave without being observed. She, how- 
ever, takes advantage of his absence to 
ove by a secret door. The scene changes 
to the saloon of Don Henriquez, where 
Carlos makes his appearance in the midst 
of a number of guests, and laments his in- 
capability to marry Florinda (Miss Poole), 
in consequence of the King having appoint- 
ed him to the colonelcy of a regiment 
which he is ordered immediately to join; a 
pleasing quartette is sung, while the com- 
pany are dancing, and the act concludes by 

retta being seen letting herself down 
from a balcony. 

Four or five years are supposed to have 
elapsed from the period of the first act. 
A grand féte is given in a hamlet adjacent 


. to Seville, to celebrate the return of Don 


Carlos, Loretta with her child is living 
here, and Henriquez resolves that the mar- 
riage of his daughter shall take place 
directly, but Carlos having seen Loretta 
without being aware of her identity, falls 
in love with her, while Ferdinand declares 
his love to Florinda. A detachment of 
soldiers arrive with Phillippo as their cap- 
tain, Loretta recognises her long absent 
brother, and rushes into his arms, This is 
seen by Carlos, who becomes jealous, and 
inquires the relation of the parties and 
their station in life; he offers her his hand, 
which she declines. At this instant her 
child is brought to her, the sight of which 
enrages Philippo, who threatens to kill the 
infant to destroy its mother’s shame, Car- 
los endeavours to appease him, and the act 
ends with a tableau of villagers and sol- 
diers and a chorus. The last portion of 
the opera takes us again to the palace of 
Don Henriquez, where preparations for the 
wedding of his daughter are making, but 
Florinda is unhappy, she loves another. 
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Philippo, who has been reconciled to Lo- 
retta, arrives with her to resign his com- 
mission to his commanding officer, Don 
Carlos. Loretta remembers the apartment 
as the scene of her ruin, and recognises 
Don Carlos, on corse as her betrayer, 
Philippo is indignant at her wrongs, strikes 
her seducer, for which he is tried and con- 
demned todeath. The closing scene is the 
military execution by torch light. The 
soldiers amidst solemn music prepare for 
their task, when Loretta rushes in, and 
with her child pleads with Don Carlos for 
her brother’s life, he in return offers her 
his hand, is himself forgiven by Henriquez, 
who consents to the union of Florindsa and 
Ferdinand, which terminates the opera. . 

The singers may be said to have done 
their part. Madame Bishop in one short 
week, and from constently forcing her 
voice, has no longer any control over it; 
nor can she sing sotto voce; it must be 
either forced out or it becomes inaudible. 
Miss Poole’s voice told most agreeably in 
contrast, the tones came out clear and flow- 
ing; and in her ballad, “ Happy heart, oh, 
happy heart !” she quite took the audience, 
and was rewarded by being called upon 
to repeat it twice. Mr. Harrison did not 
sing so well as we have sometimes heard 
him; his great fault is that he appears to 
strangle his upper notes. A more = 
and free tone would be desirable. 
King sang with great effect and is certainly 
the best tenor. Mr. Borrani is always the 
same; he shows he has a fine voice. Of 
the scenic representations of this theatre, 
there can be but one opinion—they are 
really exceedingly well done. Some of the 
effects prodabed were applauded as they 
deserved to be. 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

This series of entertainments commenced 
on the 30th ult., the day on which our last 
number went to press. On the openin 
night the house was most densely crowd 
in every part, by an audience who, to judge 
from the spontaneous and hearty applause 
with which they greeted the famous lead- 
er on his —— at the head of his 
band, seem preps to appreciate the 
many claims on public patronage which 
this enterprising maestro for 
having provided one of the cheapest, most 
refined, and intellectual amusements of the 
present day. In his nightly me 
was to be found the most varied attractions 
of the muse, including seleetions from the 
classic lure of Haydn, Meyerbeer, Weber, 
and Beethoven, mingled, or rather enliven- 
ed, with a host of polkas, waltzes, ‘quad- 
rilles, &c., judiciously so as to 
gratify the tastes of all. The most ° 
liar feature of the present season was, how- 
ever, M. Jullien’s quadrille, “ The British 
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Army,” “intended,” says the programme, 

as @ companion to the British Navy 
Quadrille” of lastseason. In order to give 
effect to this composition, he eng , in 
addition to his own extensive orchestra, 
four complete military bands. The din 
created by this immense concourse of 
sounds, aided by a monster drum, which 
itself sent forth a volume of sound equal 
to a hundred Chinese gongs, was truly 
deafening, and produced in us sensations 
anything but agreeable; it is, however, 
uniformly enateelhina Sita: are Cian better 
suited to a monster 2» * in the open 
air, than any confined build >, be its di- 
mensions ever so capacious. ihe Ame- 
rican Polka (another of M. Jullien’s com- 
positions) was deservedly a great favourite. 
It is founded on the new melodies sung by 
Henry Russell and the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders, which are arranged with great 
skill to the time of this popular dance. 
It had a very pleasing effect, as played by 
the band at these concerts, and will last as 
long as the melodies themselves endure. 
The limited space at our disposal prevents 
us from doing. justice to the vocal abilities 
of Miss Birch, who has been engaged 
throughout the series.. She sang Roch 
‘Albert’s maritime melodies, and a number 
of popular songs, in her usual chaste and 
beautiful style, generally receiving the 
compliment of an encore. 

By the time we are at press, these Con- 
certs will have closed, the theatre having 
been taken by the “Covent Garden New 
Alliance’ (such being the sobriquet by 
which the party under Costa are ironically 
described). hen, therefore, we are to 
meet M. Jullien again we know not, as 
there are but two courses open to him— 
the one to wait until the ex-director of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre shall have exhaust- 
ed his resources in his idle scheme, or to 
raise a building for himself, for we know 
of no vacant place in London capable of 
holding one-fourth of a Covent Garden 
audience. We trust, however, that he will 
adopt the latter alternative, and that we 
shall ere long have the satisfaction of again 
beholding him wielding his magic baton in 
his own permanent home, without the 
danger of molestation or interference. 

PRINCESS’S. 

Another American tragedian has ap- 

ared on the boards of this house—a Mr. 

. R. Scott, in the characters of Sir Giles 
Overreach and Rob Roy. His acting, though 
disfigured by the mannerisms of many of 
the nation to which he belongs, neverthe- 
less displays ability of no common order. 
We should like to see Mr, Scott jin one of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies. An opera has also 
been produced here by Mr. Edward Loder, 
founded upon the ballet of “La Giselle.” 


The title of the opera, the libretto of which 
is from the pen of Mr. G. Soane, is “The 
Night Dancers.” It has been very suc- 
cessful, and the performances of Mme. Al- 
bertazzi and Mr. Allen in particular have 
given great satisfaction. 
ALLoroF?’s Concerts (Lyceum THEA- 
TRE. 

In the interval between the close and re- 
opening with the Christmas novelties, this 
elegant theatre has been taken by Mr. 
Allcroft for a series of Promenade Con- 
certs, somewhat on the plan of Jullien’s, 
and notwithstanding the powerful rival 
in the neighbourhood, has been emi- 
nently successful. The band, conducted by 
Mr. Negri, consists of eighty performers, 
and is very efficiently organised, includ- 
ing the Distin family, whose clever per- 
formances on the Sax Horns defy des- 
cription. Richard Blagrove and Master 
Thirlwall also played several solos on the 
concertina and violin, which elicited much 
applause; but the chief attraction was Mr. 

enry Russell, who sang several of his 
old favourite songs, in addition to some 
new ones not yet published, and who is re- 
warded every night with the prolonged 
plaudits of the whole house. 

Sapier’s WELLS. 

Success in its full measure continues to 
reward the able management of this the- 
atre. Since the retirement of Mrs. War- 
ner, her place has been filled by a young 
lady of great natural ability and highly 
cultivated elocutionary powers—Miss Lau- 
ra Addison. Of this lady’s connexions 
and private history we know nothing, and 
it little boots us to know anything; but it 
will be evident to any one upon witnessing 
her representation of Isabella in the play 
of ‘“* Measure for Measure,’ that no care 
or cost has been spared in preparing her 
for a successful debut. Not thee we would 
wish to be understood to say that the de- 
lineation of the character so ably done by 
Miss Addison was entirely the result of 
education or training—far from it; there 
is a freshness and originality in her every 
gesture and intonation of voice, that are 
the indications of genius, but genius school- 
ed and developed by a master-mind: We 
have generalised thus far, leaving ourselves 
no space for details, and are compelled to 
pass over with one short word of praise 
the very masterly acting of Mr. Phelps and 
the other members of the company, all of 
whom acquitted themselves with great 
credit. We, however, plead as our apo- 
logy the anxiety we feel to make our read- 
ers aware of the merits of a young and 
worthy aspirant for fame. Mr. Phelps’ 
reputation was long since made. 

F. A. B. 
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